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editorials 


On Being Ordinary 


My one. brother-in-law recently 
floated a startling idea. Said he, “We 
ought to be preparing our kids to be 
ordinary.” Now I’ve been careful, | think, 
not to push our children. | did whisper “‘1, 
2,3...9, 10” as | carried one squirming 
infant up the steps to bed on many nights. 
| admit to squealing inside when another 
tiger recently spent fifteen minutes with 
one book. And when somebody learned 
to pump herself to a respectable height 
on the backyard swing, | sighed, “Finally.” 

Oh, the temptations that come to 
parents. We all chuckle when 5-year olds 
have fits about whose Daddy is stronger. 
But it is considerably less charming to see 
mamas and papas intent on having the 
smartest, most imaginative or athletic 
offspring. Opening the doors without 
pushing the kids through them seems to 
be the trick. 

My brother-in-law has lived among 
professionals in a major city for better 
than a decade. In that time he’s seen a 
flood of young eager Mennonites come 
to town and try to make their way. 
Saddled with two big loads — feeling 


inferior and wanting to be perfect — the 
kids have spent a lot of energy making 
peace with being average. And seldom 
have they had disinterested parents. 
There would have been fewer casualties, 
implied my brother-in-law, had the folks 
been a little less urgent about their kids’ 
SUCCESS. 

No parent should feel failure if their 
cherub chooses custodial work or gets 
bypassed for a promotion. Kids may be 
better prepared to be ordinary than their 
parents are ready to let them be. Nothing 
new about that until it’s sitting squarely in 
your own lap. 

A priceless moment came last week. 
Kate asked me what | thought she might 
be. “I hope you’re happy,” | said. “Score 
one,” | thought to myself until | saw the 
impatience in her eyes. Whereupon | 
began enumerating the host of 
possibilities. My list was longer than it 
used to be, because on it were some 
vocations that won’t have her changing 
the world, but might allow her to have a 
peaceful soul. Mommy’s learning. 

seerG 


Belittling God 


| expect they ask the question as. 
often in Nairobi as they doin Amsterdam. 
Or in Lancaster. “Why can’t we have 
problems that are as easy as our parents 
had?” 

| keep being amazed by the 
frequency of the comment. It comes in 
various tones. But its message is the same: 
“Our parents’ problems were nothing 
compared to ours.” 

Has it really become more difficult to 
be a faithful Christian? Is our generation 
especially burdened? | wonder. Sure, the 
world seems more complex to us, more 
baffling. But how can we say that our 
struggles and questions are more essential 
and much more important than those of 
earlier generations? 

We tut-tut about the elders tut- 
tutting about the good old days. Are they 
any less hopeful than we? Is ‘We had it 
hard” any more arrogant than “Il wish we 
had it that easy!’’? 

Is trying to reach a consensus on war 


taxes any more pertinent than deciding 
whether or not the telephone threatens 
family life? 

Is living in Indonesia without the 
missionary so much harder than living 
with the missionary? 

Is raising a family more difficult 
nowadays than years ago? 

Why are we so intent on establishing 
the superiority of our problems? The 
trouble with one generation belittling the 
work of God in the life, problems and 
solutions of another generation is not 
mere arrogance. That’s bad enough. 

The real tragedy is the poor decisions 
that result from such a perspective. If we 
ridicule and ignore the previous 
generations, how wise and godly will our 
decisions be — in the congregation or in 


the family? 
Lack of respect for other generations 
with their problems and (partial) 


solutions, be they younger or older, boils 
down to simple lack of respect for God. 
— MG 
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comment 


One- Year-Old Scholars 


Each quarter Festival Quarterly 
features speeches or essays from the 
larger world which because of their 
subject, unusual sensitivity, or wisdom are 
of interest to our readers. 


The other day a friend of long 
standing watched as | tied my shoe, and 
was overcome with laughter at the 
method | used. Ever since | was a wee lass, 
people have made fun of the way | tie my 
shoes, and no doubt this has left deep 
emotional scars. But years of self-analysis 
have finally illuminated the root of the 
problem: | did not go to nursery school, 
where most children learn the proper 
execution of this skill. 

Not only did | not go to nursery 
school, | did not learn to read until the 
first grade and was deprived of watching 
“Sesame Street” because it had not yet 
been invented. This underprivileged 
background considered, it is amazing that 
| have survived this long. 

In these progressive times the little 
child who stays home with his mother has 
become so rare that | would like to 
nominate the American pre-schooler as 
the newest vanishing species, like the 
California condor; the timber wolf and 
the whale. 

| now have a year-old son. When he 
was four months old, a solicitous neigh- 
bor called, urging me to enroll my 15- 
pound wonder in the next session of the 
pre-nursery school co-op before all the 
places were filled. This, it seems, is crucial 
for three reasons. The first is that the co- 
op will provide intellectual stimulation 
and speed motor development. This can’t 
be managed adequately at home because 
(1) | couldn’t possibly match the school’s 
collection of educational materials (ex- 
pensive toys, to the uninitiated), and (2) | 
don’t have a degree in Early Childhood 
Education, and must therefore be in- 
capable of teaching my son much of 
anything. 

Then, of course, there’s the matter of 
social interaction: the baby needs some- 
one to play with. Remember playing with 
the neighborhood children when you 
were a pre-schooler? Well, your kid can’t 
do that, for the simple reason that all his 
peers are tucked away in school. One lady 
| know tried to buck the system and keep 
her daughter at home until she was 4. 
Lacking human companions of her own 
age, this 2%-year-old became a great 
friend of the family Airedales, which no 
one minded until the day she lined up 
with them on the window seat and barked 


by Lissa Rotundo 


In these progressive 
times the little child who 
stays home with his 
mother has become so 
rare that | would like to 
nominate the American 
pre-schooler as the 
newest vanishing species, 
like the California 
condor; the timber wolf 
and the whale. 


at the mailman. By the next week she, too 
had begun her formal education. 

The third reason for enrolling my 
baby in pre-nursery school is that it would 
help him find a place in nursery school 
when the time comes. You may not have 
realized it (I didn’t), but there is fierce 
competition for these places. Many 
nursery schools have long waiting lists, 
and it is not at all uncommon for mothers 
of 2- and 3-year-old toddlers to interview 
at several schools before finding one that 
will both fit a child’s personality and 
accept the child. A friend recently 
interviewed a local Montessori school for 
her 4-year-old, who had already attended 
another school for a year. The director of 
the school was horrified that this mother 
had let her son’s education slide so 
shamefully. “Well,” he said, ‘we can try to 
do something with him, but it’s so late 
now. He should have been coming here 
for two years by this time.” Imagine my 
friend’s guilt: 4 years old, and her son was 
hopelessly behind, due to her negligence. 

Of course, it follows from this that if 
your 2-year-old does not goto the “right” 
nursery school, his chances of attending 
the “right” kindergarten dwindle. The 
child of aneighbor recently had to take an 
entrance exam to determine whether he 
would be admitted to a certain kinder- 
garten a year from now. (Among the items 
tested was reading readiness. It is a most 
unusual education system we have that 
may require some level of literacy for 
entry into kindergarten, but not for 
graduation from high school.) Fortun- 
ately, the child had a strong enough 
nursery-school background to pass the 
exam. His parents can breathe a sigh of 
relief: the doors of the “right” elementary 
school, and therefore, the right junior 
high, high school, college and law school 


? 
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are still open to their boy. The message is 
clear: if you want your kid to work for the 
“right” law firm 30 years hence, you’d 
better be darned careful in your choice of 
pre-nursery school now. 

| have my own little theory about how 
this strange situation has come to exist. 
We all know that more and more 
education has become necessary to 
maintain a given position in society. The 
status accorded a high-school graduate a 
century ago is now denied to the average 
Ph.D., who has spent about ten years 
longer in school. And so Ph.D.’s must 
have postdoctoral training and, naturally, 
two postdocs are better than one. 
Everyone is encouraged to take courses 
until death is imminent, and a few years 
ago it even became fashionable to take 
courses about death, to be sure that one 
would die properly. Who would want to 
be caught dead without being prepared 
for it? Short of taking a cue from pharaohs 
of old and equipping each tomb with a 
library of educational videotapes and a 
television set on which to play them, we 
have reached the end of the line. The only 
way to utilize the army of unemployed 
education majors is to reverse the 
direction, at first offering but gradually 
requiring organized education of young- 
er and younger children. In twenty more 
years, when everyone who’s anyone has 
at least one Ph.D., the key question asked 
on job applications will no longer be 
“What is the highest level of education 
you have completed?” but “How early 
did you start school?” 

All that remains now is for someone 
to figure out how to teach the fetus while 
it still resides in its mother’s uterus. 
Universities will immediately establish 
departments of Fetal Education, and this 
fertile field will sprout a large crop of 
doctoral candidates, all eager to pack 
those prenatal months with valuable 
learning experiences. Expectant parents 
will be able to sleep better at night, 
knowing that they are wasting none of 
their children’s precious time in the race 
to the best university. Just think — when 
your great-grandchild enters the world, 
his initial statement will not be simply the 
predictable ‘“‘Wah!”” He may greet his 
parents with “Hic, haec, hoc.” 


Lissa Rotundo, a former biology teacher, is 
delighted to be a post-schooler at home with 
her pre-schooler. 


Copyright 1981 by Newsweek, Inc. All 
rights reserved. Reprinted by permission. 
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Troubled World 


Dial 911: Peaceful 
Christians and Urban 
Violence 

Crime and violence is 
everyone’s problem, and it is 
getting worse. The traditional 
North American responses are 
just not working. 

Dave Jackson tells what one 
church, the Reba Place 
Fellowship, is doing to respond to 
the high crime rate in their part of 
Chicago. Dial 911 describes their 
experiences as this church has 
sought peaceful means for 
responding to violence. These 
experiences provide practical 
insight and are valuable because 
they touch reality and move far 
beyond theory. 

Quality paper, $5.95; 
in Canada $6.90 


War and Peace from 
Genesis to 

Revelation 

Vernard Eller’s penetrating, 
biblically provocative, witty book 
that calls us to suffering- 
servanthood. “A masterpiece.” 
—Jacques Ellul 

Paper, $8.95, 

in Canada $10.40 


Like a Shock of 
Wheat 


Marvin Hein’s reflections on 
the biblical view of death and life. 
How Christians struggle through 
to victory in the presence of death. 
Paper, $7.95; 

in Canada $9.20 


The Whole Thing 


Catherine Mumaw and 
Marilyn Voran combined 
efforts to create this fun 
alternative snack food cookbook 
in the tradition of the More-with- 
Less Cookbook. An excellent gift 
for teenagers and hungry adults! 
Paper, $1.50; 

in Canada $1.75 


Facing Terminal 

Illness 

Mark Peachey’s account of his 
struggle with terminal cancer. The 
agony of fear within him is 
overcome by the ecstasy of faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

Paper, $2.25; 

in Canada $2.60 


And Then Comes the 
End 


David Ewert presents a 
nontechnical understanding of 
the major themes of New 
Testament eschatology. Faith 
Today called it “like a breath of 
fresh air. We hope this fine book 
gets the circulation which it 
deserves.” 

Paper, $6.95; 

in Canada $8.05 


Sohn 


Alcohol and the 
Bible 


Howard Charles provides a 
historic survey of the practice and 
teaching regarding the use of 
alcoholic beverages in the Old 
Testament, Judaism, and the New 
Testament. Basic principles are 
then given to help in finding a 
Christian solution to the problem. 
Paper, $1.50; 

in Canada $1.75 


Morning Joy 

Helen Good Brenneman, 
author of the bestselling 
Meditations for the New Mother, 
created this book of 31 
meditations for those who have 
suffered loss of any kind. Directs 
the thoughts of the readers to the 
God of hope, whatever loss is 
being experienced. 

Paper, $3.95; 

in Canada $4.60 
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We enjoy F.Q. items and comments — 
your book section — in fact from cover to 
cover. We grew up (were born) as Amish. 
We’re still by that faith, not that we think in 

every aspect as many Amish do, nor that it’s the 
~ one and only church — far from it! We’re very 
thankful that Jesus did not teach denomi- 
national separation, but whoever does the will 
of my Father in Heaven, is my brother, sister 
and mother. It always thrills me when | read of 
Christ’s mission, “a light to enlighten the 
gentiles, (of which we are) and to the praise of 
Israel.” 

Being of the Amish clan (so called) we 
sometimes feel gazed upon, like people 
visiting a zoo. And living in the Shipshewana 
area with its world’s largest flea market doesn’t 
help matters much. We personally have had no 
evil or inconveniences of the flea market 
other than extra heavy traffic in the warm 
season. And again these out-of-staters are 
many times more considerate of horse and 
buggy travel than our local people are. Christ 
did not promise us all roses, but along with 
them thorns. We believe the truly Christian 
man needs a thorn in the flesh even as the 
apostle Paul did. 

The Amish way of life may be unique and 
simple, and some times not so simple, but that 
dare not be our God. ~ 

Levi D. Jones 
Shipshewana, Indiana 


Your Festival Quarterly is an inspiring and 
valuable publication for me. How refreshing to 
savor your insights and also dilemmas! God 
speaks to us in many ways, although His 
message is one. The world offers us many 
opportunities to reflect the light and where- 
soever faithful souls are striving to do this, | feel 
at home. Some of the articles are very 
stimulating, if only to “nudge” us to thinking; 
others probably help the writers unburden 
their souls, or testify to the power of the spirit 
of God at work — even in spite of us. 

| have a deep concern for the young; they 
are beset on all sides with solicitations | never 
experienced. Wholesome literature and music 
is for them so necessary and you are providing 
it (the literature). 

Blessings to all who labor in this effort. The 
Father who sees “‘in secret” will reward you 
openly. 

A Quaker Teacher, 
Felix M. Boyce 
Brooklyn, New York 


Never apologize for promoting and 
advertising your product. It’s tops. F.Q. is such 
a truly thoughtful, inexpensive gift, etc. — 
we’ve found it doesn’t even bug our friends 
when we call it to their attention. 

| subscribed when you started, dropped 
when | was excessively busy, and got on again 
when one of your girls did a phone interview 
on my poetry reading. F.Q. is excellent and 
getting better. Among magazines it’s in a class 
by itself. Thanks for the good work. 

Laban Peachey 
Hesston, Kansas 


| enjoy your magazine. 
| recommend having a “Trip tik” com- 
mentary on certain trips along historic routes 
for people who would like to come to visit. Also 
more detailed movie analyses. 
Peter Thiessen 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


| do wish | could sometime visit the very 
interesting places in the East you have ads for, 
and the MCC headquarters. Our son and 
family are in Upper Volta now with MCC 
working on the well project. 
lam an art enthusiast and that’s the reason 
I’m all for your publication. 
Rose Bauer 
Connell, Washington 


One of my hobbies is genealogy. | find that 
| am a descendant of many Mennonites. With 
every issue of Festival Quarterly | find a long 
lost cousin. (| am a descendant of Barbara 
Hochstedler and Christian Stutzman, also of 
Christian Stukey and Barbara Kurtz.) 

Would it be possible for you to run a 
regular feature on “Mennonite Your Past’’? 
Because of the current interest in one’s roots 
and the high rate of “relativity” among 
Mennonites this would probably be well 
received. It might at least be worth a try. 

Thank you for your marvelous Quarterly. 

Sam Stukey Gallinger 
Concord, California 


Really appreciate your addressing the 
dilemma of affluence for Christians today and 
what we can do about world hunger at 
whatever level we are on. 

Thanks for the humor, too. Keep up the 
good work. 

Duane Franz 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


We really appreciate the F.Q. and want 
you to send a subscription to our young pastor. 
He was enthusiastic when he saw our copy. He 
is not from a Mennonite background so know 
this will be a great help to him. 

Thanks for the good things we are able to 
read in the F.Q. 

Elizabeth Reimer 
Beatrice, New Brunswick 


We like your publication, have been away 
from our Mennonite community for many 
years (and are distraught by what we see as 
rapid movement toward becoming “‘more 
materialistic than the Jones” among members 
of our community of origin — all the while 
members of the community are maintaining a 
self-righteousness that is utterly unbecoming) 
and are delighted to see human caring, respect 
for tradition and intellectual honesty main- 
tained by at least some Mennonite groups. 

Keep up the good work. 

William M. Wiest 
Portland, Oregon 


| was just a little piqued while reading the 
“reclassified’’ column in your last issue of F.Q. 
The anecdote of the Amish man who had his 
“night to wash all over” was in poor taste. 
There are many people around the world 
which have neither the means nor the facilities 
to shower every night as most North Americans 
do. 

While there is no doubt factual basis for 
the joke, among the 75,000 or so of the most 
conservative of the Mennonite family (Amish), 
there are many who are quite liberal with the 
soap! 

The Amish are basically a rural and 
agrarian people who live by the sweat of their 
brows and their strong backs; the worth of an 
Amishman cannot be measured by how often 
he showers. 


| have a hunch there may even be one or 
two Mennonites around who are regular 
Saturday nighters. 
Just sign me. 
Paul Miller 
Millersburg, Ohio 


.. Amish scrub, 


| especially appreciate the film ratings. 
| agree with you on most of them. 
“Ordinary People,” “Coal Miner’s Daughter,” 
and “Brubaker” were tops — the best I’veseen 
this year. | wish we had more of this quality in 
Harrisonburg. 
Thanks for an excellent magazine. 
Mrs. Pauline Z. Martin 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


FQ 
Pictures Our People 
Not as colorless stodgy squares 
But people 
At home in the circle of those 
Who prize, practice, and master 
The Arts. 

Dorothy Shank 

Goshen, Indiana 


As Presbyterians — for almost forty years 
active in the church where David Poling is our 
pastor and friend — your publication helps 
keep us thankfully mindful of our Mennonite 
heritage, and of our gratitude to people like 
Guy Hershberger, A. J. Metzler, Mary Oyer, J. 
C. Wenger, and others whose lives continue to 
influence ours, as well as to many of the new 
generation of capable contributors. 

Walter C. Zehr 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


family calendars 


A Way to Hold 
Memories 


by leans Rateegere Marts, 


@ 


Very much appreciated the latest issue of 
Festival Quarterly. Sometimes | think someday 
I'll write about my Mennonite childhood, my 
evolvement over these many years — and, yes, 
do continue the movie reviews (whether or not 
we go). 

Marie Ruth Wall 
St. James, New York 


| really appreciate your magazine. Hope 

you can continue publishing it for a long time. 

Thanks for all the time and effort you put into it. 
James Steiner, MD 

West Liberty, Ohio (hq) 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for 
publication must include the writer’s name and 
address and should be sent to Festival 
Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602. The editors regret that the 
present volume of mail necessitates publishing 
only a representative cross-section. Letters are 
subject to editing for reasons of space and 
clarity. 
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For your free personal copy of “The 
100 Best Books to Read About 
Mennonites and Amish,” write to The 
People’s Place, Main Street, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. Includes 
photos and descriptions. 


Mennonite 


Way 
DIRECTORY III 


a hospitality travel directory 
for the years 1981, 1982, 1983 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Featuring: 

105 International, 2100 N.A. hosts ¢ What to 
see in 25 communities © Special on Ger- 
mantown plus map @ 10 day worship guide ° 
Centerfold map of important places ¢ Hosting 


guidelines ¢ 46 countries, 45 states, 
provinces. 
single copy $ 6.00* 
2 copies $10.00* 
3-11 copies each $ -4.50* 


12 or more - wholesale list available 


*U.S. funds only, price includes postage (4th 
class) to one address 


| want copies at $ 
total due 
6% tax- PAresidents 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 


NAME 


Address 


Mail to: Mennonite Your Way 
Box 1525, Salunga, PA 17538 


publishing notes 


e@ Plans are underway for developing a 
believer’s church Bible Commentary, to be 
produced by Mennonite Publishing House. 
The editorial council, which met in December, 
included members from the Church of the 
Brethren, Brethren in Christ, Mennonite 
Brethren, General Conference Mennonite, 
and Mennonite Churches. One to three 
volumes will be released yearly, once 
publication begins. 


e@ A 1200-word excerpt from John Drescher’s 
book, If | Were Starting My Family Again 
(Abingdon 1979), was printed in the February, 
1981 issue of Reader’s Digest magazine. 


e@ Sandy Drescher and her father John are 
collaborating on a book, When You Think 
You’re in Love. Aimed primarily at young 
persons, the book’s question and answer 
format lays a clear and biblical basis for 
discerning what is infatuation and what is real 
love. Published by Abbey Press, the book will 
be released in mid-1981. 


@ Mennonite-Your-Way Travel Directory III, 
a listing of about 2,000 Brethren in Christ, 
Mennonite, Church of the Brethren and other 
Christian families willing to host travellers, will 
be published in May. The Directory includes an 
international listing, “What to See” features, a 
travel worship guide, centerfold map, and 
more. 

Publishers are Leon and Nancy Stauffer, 
Mennonite-Your-Way, Box 1525, Salunga, PA 
17538. 


e@ Swiss-Mennonite Ancestors... from 1775, a 
hardback 696 page book with a 200-year 
genealogy of the Swiss Brethren is available 
from compiler Art Graber, 740 South Poplar, 
Freeman, SD 57029 or Clarence J. Graber, R.R. 
1, Newton, KS 67114. 


@ Death and Dying Resource/Study Packet, 
prepared by Beulah Kauffman, Mennonite 
Board of Congregational Ministries, Box 1245, 
Elkhart, IN 46515, is available for individual or 
group use. It includes over thirty articles, and 
resources on subjects such as basic Christian 
beliefs about death, dealing with feelings 
about death, living wills, care for the dying, and 
congregational responsibility. 


e A short story entered by Virleen Bailey, 
secretary and tutor at Tabor College (Hillsboro, 
KS), won first prize for the second consecutive 
year in the Kansas Extension Homemakers 
Council contest. Entitled “Began a Bright 
Morning,” the story centers on a Kansan 
pioneer wife. 


e A student workbook to accompany H. Clair 
Amstutz’s Marriage in Today’s World (Herald 
Press) is now available for personal or group 
study. Written by John and Naomi Lederach, 
the guide has 10 study units. 
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e “Owning Anger: Let Both Your Faces 
Show,” chapter three of David Augsburger’s 
book, Caring Enough to Confront (Herald Press 
1980), has been adopted as required reading in 
the Management Training Program of the 
Rockwell International Corporation. 


@ Goshen College graduates Dirk Eitzen and 
Tim Falb recently spent a three-month term 
with MCC, compiling an annotated catalog of 
historical materials on the 1-W_ program 
(established in 1952 for religious objectors to 
war) in light of new responses to mandatory 
military participation. 


e Drawing on a three-year study of Amish 
children and language education in public 
schools, author-educator-historian Thomas 
Newcomb has developed special bilingual 
English-language instruction materials for PA 
Dutch-speaking students, and a resource book 
for classroom teachers of those students. 


e A _ forth-coming Time-Life book called 
Preserving will include the process for drying 
sweet corn, reprinted from page 452 of the 
Mennonite Community Cookbook by Mary 
Emma Showalter. 


e Millard Lind, Associated Mennonite 
Biblical Seminaries professor of Old Testament, 
introduces a courageous and original thesis 
about biblical warfare in Yahweh as Warrior: 
The Theology of Warfare in Ancient Israel 
(Herald Press). The Old Testament tradition of 
faith is based on Yahweh’s political leadership 
and leads forward to the new type of leadership 
exemplified by Jesus. 


e Set for publication in May, Paul Zehr’s 
book, God Dwells With His People (Herald 
Press), is a study of the Tabernacle, important 
for understanding both God’s dealings with the 
children of Israel and the New Testament 
language about God’s work through Jesus 
Christ. 


@ Joy for Mourning is a newly released 
biography of D. F. Bergthold, one of the first 
Mennonite Brethren missionaries to India. 
Available from Kindred Books, Box L, 
Hillsboro, KS 67063. 


e As Angels of Light (Kindred Press, August, 
1980), a compelling and hopeful story of author 
Rose Johnson’s involvement with and escape 
from the Unification Church, has gone into its 
second printing. 


e A new, inter-Mennonite monthly 
newspaper may appear in British Columbia 
later this spring reporting provincial church 
news and MCC activities. Prospective editor 
Ron Thody hopes the paper will foster 
interaction between B. C.’s General 
Conference and Mennonite Brethren 
Churches. 


mennonite books: in 


Morning Joy: Meditations for 
Those Who Have Suffered 


Loss, Helen Good Brenneman. Herald 
Press, 1981. 80 pages. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Lois Landis Shenk 


| do not often seek out books of 
meditation, but Helen Good 
Brenneman’s just-released book, 
Morning Joy: Meditations for Those 
Who Have Suffered Loss, is a treasure. By 
no means only for the bereaved, it holds 
promise for all in varying stages of 
agony. 

Morning Joy is alive; it is Life pared 
down to its bitter-sweet core, and 
shared. Helen writes from a wheel chair 
in a nursing home with long years of 
multiple sclerosis behind her. Short of 
Scripture, it is hard to find a book that 
packs more genuine comfort. 

In more ways than first apparent, 
the magazine-sized book is designed to 
tempt one from the mires of self pity and 
to “get you going” creatively even while 
the tears flow. The word ‘‘morning”’ is 


too close to ‘mourning’ to be 
accidental. 

The table of contents lists 31 
meditations from Helen, counter- 


balanced by selected readings. | had to 
study to catch its plan — Helen wrote the 
offerings with non-italicized titles. 

“| have asked for strength for the 
day, but some days there does not seem 
to be enough. . . O God, what if... O 
God, spare us the trials we cannot 
bear ...”’ These are not the words of a 
moralistic “brace-up” approach. 

Morning Joy looks suffering and 
loss in the eye with tender honesty. It 
discovers that “faith is believing in a 
force that is all good and all love in spite 
of life’s circumstances.” The author has 
compensated for loss of motor 
coordination and energy with rare 
balance and power in the emotional and 
spiritual. 


Landis Shenk, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, divides her time between 
writing news for church papers, doing 
graduate studies, and homemaking. 


FQ price — $3.55 
Regular price — $3.95 


Lois 


Caring Enough to Confront, 
David Augsburger. Herald Press, 1973. 
142 pages. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Abraham Schmitt 


The message of this book is very 
very simple. Christians must confront 
each other with care in order to keep 
relationships growing. The whole book 
is effectively described by one word the 
author created — “care-fronting,” a 
merger of the two central ideas — caring 
and confronting. 

The style of writing is extremely 
crisp and abrupt. This is achieved by 
using short sentences, brief paragraphs 
and compact ideas. At times the author 
uses a whole succession of single 
sentence paragraphs: “Anger is a 
demand.” The effect this has on the 
reader is to be startled over and over 
again by exact, unquestionable truths. 
Many of them are so profound that you 
want to make them into wall plaques so 
you will never forget. 

The negative effect this method has 
is that | felt bombarded and inundated 
after two chapters. “Dave,” | kept 
saying, “slow down; give me an 
illustration. Please elaborate. Give me a 
chance to digest it. Talk with me, if you 
care about me, not at me. Don’t throw so 
many epitaphs at me. But then again, 
you do it so well that | will remember 
them and be affected by them. So what 
more can | ask from a book?” 

Take note: “Can people change? 
Can life be different? Wrong question, 
wrong words, wrong viewpoint. It’s not 
‘Can we?’ but ‘will we?’ ” 

Isn’t that powerful, effective, 
brilliant? Reading this book proves the 
point, because you are changed. You 
care enough to confront. 


Dr. Abraham Schmitt is a Christian therapist 
in private practice in Souderton, PA. He is the 
author of Dialogue with Death and The Art of 
Listening with Love. 


FQ price: $3.55 
(Regular price: $3.95) 


Prayers, Larry Kehler. Mennonite 
Central Committee (Canada), 1980. 44 
pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Bruce Yoder 


Prayers is acollection of twenty-two 
offerings of praise and petition, written 
by Larry Kehler while he was pastor of 
Charleswood Mennonite. Church, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Kehler’s prayers, as they pick up the 
pieces of the ordinary life of an ordinary 
congregation and lay them before God, 
are real. Kehler reveals an honest and 
pastoral desire, as he says, “to plug into 
Jesus in the Monday-to-Saturday part of 
the week.” His prayers belie the 
traditional Mennonite misconception 
that prayers which are not spontaneous 
but which are written and read are 
somehow tainted. 

At times the prayers are too 
pedestrian. Why ramble on and take 
God’s time praying for “that which can 
make our feeling of thankfulness so 
much more real and which can sensitize 
us in special ways” when “that which 
enhances our thankfulness and 
sensitivity’? would suffice. Also, at one 
point, the private practices of the 
congregation exclude the reader. 

By and large, it is the ordinariness 
and particularity of church life that grant 
these prayers their authenticity. The 
prime. example is “For a Curler’s 
Banquet.” Its humble beauty is evident 
from the expression of gratitude for the 
“few opportunities to savor the 
sweetness of victory and the more 
frequent occasions .. . to cope with the 
agony of defeat” to the acknowledged 
awareness that “victory comes not 
necessarily to those who are strongest 
but to those who have finesse, a gentle 
touch, and quiet takeout weight.” 

Prayers is a simple attempt “to share 
the gospel with joyous modesty.” 


Bruce Yoder is a writer and pastor of First 


Mennonite Church in Richmond, Virginia. 


F.Q. price — $4.50 
(Regular price — $5.00) 
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War and Peace From Genesis 
to Revelation: ene Jesus 
Manual of Arms for the 


Armless, Vernard Eller. Herald Press, 
1981. 232 pages. $8.95. 


Reviewed by John A. Lapp 


The Christian Peace Shelf is to be 
congratulated on getting back into print 
Vernard Eller’s exciting Biblical 
theology. The last chapter in this new 
edition has a major new _ section 
comparing cross-bearing and crusade as 
two approaches to the Christian task. 
They line up for Eller as the difference 
between an eschatalogical and secular 
outlook. The former “looks toward a 
resurrection lying beyond _ historical 
possibility”; the latter “represents this- 
worldly apple-knowledge technique 
seeking this worldly accomplishment.” 

There are many qualities that make 
this an important volume for addressing 
Biblical teaching on war and peace. First 
of all it is engagingly written. Sometimes 
almost too much so. Fortunately some of 
the cuteness of the former edition has 
been deleted here. 

Secondly, this is indeed a Biblical 
theology. God is for man — all 
humankind. “The God who fights to 
establish his Kingdom” wants man to 
join in the same struggle but under 
God’s direction and in God’s manner. 
Ethics are theology. Eller systematically 
surveys the entire Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation in developing his synthesis of 
message and medium. 

A third reason why this book is 
important is in demonstrating that the 
suffering servant ethic is the Biblical 
ethic. “‘Thene. is. mo: jother 
Unfortunately, Eller does not treat many 
contemporary social questions but he 
sets the stage for ““modest hopes and 
expectations in his political efforts.” 

This is one of the finest statements 
on Biblical pacificism available and 
deserves wide readership. 


John A. Lapp, a historian and writer, is 
Dean of Goshen (Indiana) College. 


FQ price — $8.05 
Regular price — $8.95 


bluebottle, Pat Friesen. Turnstone 
Press Poetry Series, 1978. 72 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Wilfred Martens 


If one can compare a poet with a 
baseball player, Pat Friesen may not yet 
be a .400 slugger, but he does hit a good 
share of doubles, triples, and home- 
runs. In his second book of poetry he 
demonstrates a gusto, a love of life. 
Sometimes he swings hard and misses, 
particularly with those poems in which 


he attempts to deal with ideas, 
abstractions, ideologies — “letters to the 
brimstone church?” Manmbushia 


“promise.” They are well-crafted but try 
too hard to “‘say something.” 

Those poems about persons (wife, 
daughter, father, friend), and specific 
places, events, and experiences 
(‘spanish holiday,’ ‘‘Patzcuaro,” 
“stations,” ‘at woodchuck bay”) are 
solid hits — excellent poetry. 

At his best, Friesen writes with 
clean, lean phrases. He chooses each 
word to fit. Occasionally, however, he 
uses the adjective-noun combination 
too often ina short lyric (e.g., “mountain 
rain’). His imagery is concrete, vivid, 
and sensual. Poems such as “‘summer 
window,” “‘hubble’s lake,” and “natural 
wool” are beautiful and powerful. 

We welcome contributions such as 
bluebottle to the growing collection of 
Mennonite literature. Serious poetry 
which celebrates all of life — the trivial, 
the incidental, the ordinary — helps us 
all to appreciate life. We need such 
poets. As Friesen observes... 


| saw them in turtlenecks 
double-vented suit jackets and 
italian shoes 


overheard remarks... 
much pleasure at how far they’d 
come 


even we 
have our artists 


(from ““mennonite art festival’) 


Wilfred Martens, a novelist and poet, is 
Professor of English at Fresno (California) 
Pacific College. 


FQ price: $4.50 
(Regular price: $5.00) 
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Facing Terminal Illness, Mark 
Peachey. Herald Press, 1981. 72 pages. 
22>: 


Reviewed by Darlene Driedger 


Mark Peachey shares his thoughts 
and feelings concerning his terminal 
illness in this short book, “This is really a 
new experience for me. Like most 
people, | was busy with what | thought 
was important for me to do in life. But 
suddenly my life was invaded by 
something | hadn’t planned or 
anticipated. It changed my outlook 
completely — the things that | was doing 
and what | was concerned about.” 

God’s presence and the Bible 
became especially meaningful to the 
author, especially Job and _ Psalms, 
Romans 8 and James 5. He found himself 
listening to God and hearing things that 
he had never heard before. 

There seem to be five stages 
through which people pass when they 
face terminal illness and death: denial 
and isolation, anger, bargaining, 
depression, and finally, acceptance. 
Peachey identifies with these stages but 
does not elaborate fully concerning his 
feelings. Further elaboration might have 
been helpful for others and_ their 
families facing a similar situation. He 
quotes a lot of scripture which is 
applicable to this last year and one half 
of his life. 

The author’s son, Titus Peachey, 
writes an epilogue concerning the 
feelings of their family. The family was 
able to talk openly regarding the father’s 
illness and possible death and feel that 
this was a source of spiritual and 
emotional healing. 

This book is an excellent resource 
for pastors to recommend to terminally 
ill members and their families because 
of its realistic approach to death. 


Darlene Driedger, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
is Executive Secretary of the Manitoba 
Association of Social Workers. 


FQ price: $2.00 
(Regular Price: $2.25) 
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% Quarter-Order 
a (a shopping card) 


Check carefully the items you wish to order and fill in the correct 
amounts (totals) in the right-hand column. If you send cash, we pay all 
postage and handling. If you charge your order, you will be billed 50¢ per 
item for postage and handling. We prefer cash. All orders must be paid in 


U.S. funds or equivalent. 


A. Main Offers 
Morning Joy (Brenneman), paper 


_____ Caring Enough to Confront (Augsburger), paper 


Prayers (Kehler), paper 


_____ War and Peace From Genesis to Revelation 


(Eller), paper 
____ bluebottle (Friesen), paper 
Facing Terminal Illness (Peachey), paper 
Anabaptism in Outline (Klaassen) 


______ African Fables That Teach About God 
(Keidel), paper 


B. Past Offers 
_____ The Gift of a Sound Mind (Johnson) 
______ The Golden Years of the Hutterites (Gross) 


—___ Mennonites and Conscientious Objection in 1980 


(Mennonite Central Committee) 
______ Strangers Become Neighbors (Redekop) 
_____ The Earth is One Body (Waltner-Toews) 
Like a Shock of Wheat (Hein) 
_____ The New Way of Jesus, a Festschrift for 
Howard Charles 
_____ The Mennonite Canadians (Flint) 
Secret in the City (Hostetler) 


C. Books as Advertised 
_____ Page 6: Dial 911 (Jackson), paper 
Page 6: The Whole Thing (Mumaw and Voran), paper 
Page 6: And Then Comes the End (Ewert), paper 
Page 6: Alcohol and the Bible (Charles), paper 
Page 8: 100 Best Books to Read About the Amish and 
Mennonites 
Page 8: Mennonite Your Way Directory III 
(Stauffer), paper 
Page 37: Plain Buggies (Scott), paper 
_____ Page 46: Peace Be With You (Lehn) 


(Please note: 
All orders must be paid in U.S. funds or equivalent. 
We do not wholesale to retailers. Thanks.) 


Frakturmalen und Schénschreiben (Abrahams) 


Regular 
Price 


3:95 
3.99 
5.00 


8.95 
5.00 
225 
12.95 
28.50 


3:25 


6.95 
12.95 


2.00 
19.95 
5.00 
7.95 


7.95 
5.50 
3.25 


5.95 
1.50 
6.95 
1.50 


free 


6.00 
295 
9.95 


Subtotal 

Pa. residents 
add 6% tax: 
FINAL TOTAL: 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail it to 
Festival Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602 


This Quarter-Order expires on July 25, 1981 


Your Name 
Your Address 
City 


State/Province 


Our 
Price 


Postal Code 
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New order or renewal 


To start a subscription to festival quarterly or to 

extend your current subscription, enter your name 

and address below and check the subscription term 

you prefer. (If renewal, please enclose label from most recent issue.) 


Your name 


Address 


Postal code 
O one year—$6.75 O two years—$11.75 O three years—$15.75 


All other countries: O one year—$7.95 (U.S. Funds) © two years—$13.95 (U.S. Funds) O three years—$17.95 (U.S. Funds) 


My check for is enclosed (please pay in U.S. dollars). 


2. To give a gift 


Please send festival quarterly to 


Name 


Address 


Postal Code 


O one year—$6.75 O two years—$11.75 O three years—$15.75 
All other countries: O one year—$7.95 (U.S. Funds) 0 two years—$13.95 (U.S. Funds) O three years—$17.95 (U.S. Funds) 


Gift Card to read “From 


MY NAME 
My check for is enclosed (please pay in U.S. dollars). 


3. Change of address 


Place label from most recent issue here. 


New address. 


mennonite books: in review 


Anabaptism in Outline: A 


Collection of Primary Sources, 
Walter Klaassen, ed. Herald Press, 1981. 
424 pages. $12.95. 


Reviewed by James C. Juhnke 


Although English-speaking 
Mennonites have said and done many 
things in the name of Anabaptism, we 
have had few Anabaptist writings 
available in our own _ language. 
Anabaptism in Outline: A Collection of 
Primary Sources is designed to make 
primary writings of sixteenth century 
Anabaptists more accessible in the 
English language. 

The book contains 274 selections 
from 37 Anabaptist writers, divided into 
17 categories of theology and church 
life. Between “Jesus Christ: God’s 
Revelation” and “Eschatology” we can 
read Anabaptist views on a range of 
topics including ‘‘The Holy Spirit,” “The 
Bible,’ “Baptism,” ‘Economics,’ and 
“Religious Toleration.”’ Some topics are 
absent. There are no separate sections, 
for example, on the doctrines of “God” 
or “Creation.” 

Many of the selections are quite 
brief — only a paragraph or two. 
Although this approach - sacrifices 
something in that the reader may not 
understand adequately the context of 
the excerpt, it does allow for more 
extensive sampling. 

This is not a book for the casual 
reader, nor is it designed for scholars 
who need to go back to the full 
documents in their original languages. 
But the book will be avery useful tool for 
pastors, teachers, and for individuals 
who have a special interest in getting 
more closely in touch with the primary 
experiences and thinking of the 
sixteenth century Anabaptists. 


This book will be available after 
publication on August 8, 1981. 


its 


James C. Juhnke is a writer and history 
professor at Bethel College, North Newton, 
Kansas. Presently he is doing research before 
writing a volume in the Mennonite 
Experience in America History. 


FQ price: $11.65 
(Regular price: $12.95) 


und = Schon- 


Frakturmalen 


schreiben, Ethel Ewert Abrahams. 
Abrahams, 1980. $28.50. 


Reviewed by Mary Jane Hershey 


The focus of this book is the subtitle, 
“The Fraktur art and penmanship of the 
Dutch-German Mennonites while in 
Europe, 1700-1900.” At the same time 
the art flourished among Mennonites of 
Swiss extraction in Pennsylvania, Fraktur 
writing was being taught and practiced 
among the scattered Dutch-German 
Mennonites on the continent. Ethel 
Ewert Abrahams focused on her own 
heritage as she assembled this amazing 
collection from her Mennonite fore- 
mothers and fathers in West Prussia and 
Russia. 

The book is a collection of 314 
photographs of various forms of Fraktur. 
Each contains translation from German, 
Dutch or Russian. Introductory articles 
provide background information about 
types, symbolism and techniques. 

The first 21 illustrations are in color. 
Of particular interest among the 
remainder black and white photos are 
the pages taken from school children’s 
notebooks. Jacob Isaak’s Arithmetic text 
is indeed a marvel. Drawn in Russia in 
1830, this amazing book had at least 288 
pages, nineteen of which are 
reproduced. Each page is unique, 
decorated with beauty and care. On one 
page he notes, “Il was 15 years old when | 
made this book working every evening 
during the winter.” 

The extent of the illustrations gives 
an impression of a people who were 
careful and caring, who valued 
excellence and who cherished spiritual 
treasures. Ethel Ewert Abrahams has 
given us a glimpse into this soulful 
Fraktur folk art as it emerged and 
blossomed among Mennonites with 
roots in the Low Countries. 


Mary Jane Hershey, Harleysville, 
Pennsylvania, is a collector of fraktur and 
director of the Mennonite Heritage Center in 
Souderton, PA 


FQ price: $25.65 
(Regular Price: $28.50) 


African Fables That Teach 


About God, Book 2, Eudene 
Keidel, Herald Press, 1981. 111 pages. 
$3.25. 


Reviewed by Alice W. Lapp 


This second compilation of fables 
from Africa follows somewhat the 
pattern of the first. Mrs. Keidel listened 
to and recorded these stories from Zaire. 
These fables came from pastors using 
them as sermon illustrations, from the 
literature, and from the aged storytellers 
around the village campfires at night. 

Some of the story characters are 
people. Some are animals. In certain of 
the tales, some are inanimate objects 
which answer questions and 
summonses. Most of the fables would 
sound more authentic if they ended two 
or three sentences sooner. The 
preachment tacked on to the end does 
not sound particularly like folklore. It 
rather resembles a western missionary’s 
compulsive moralizing. 

One delightful story — “How Mrs. 
Quail Showed Her Strength” — is ruined 
by the moral, “We might want to brag on 
ourselves to make people think we are 
big and important . .. The Bible says that 
a lying tongue is but for a moment; but 
the truth shall be established forever.” It 
seems to me that the point of the tale is 
totally perverted by this moral. 
Although the moral itself is good, it 
doesn’t fit with this particular fable 
where the weak and timid quail 
outsmarts the dangerous and devious 
weasel by some clever misrepre- 
sentation. 

These fables are colorful and 
entertaining, and as fables they do teach 
a moral, even without specifically stating 
it. One wishes that the author had 
allowed the stories to do their own 
teaching. 


Alice W. Lapp, Goshen, Indiana, is an 
English teacher and active as a church and 
community volunteer. 


FQ price — $2.90 
(Regular price: $3.25) 
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EMBMC/Ira Kurtz 


Four Moments 
Of Worship Around the World 


by Robert Kreider 


122 


Memories of worship services overseas in many 
strange and friendly places flood my mind... . | 
single out four services of worship from our 
overseas experiences: two with small Mennonite 
congregations this past summer in the Far East, 
another a year ago in a Baptist church in Kiev in 
the Soviet Union, and a fourth in Zaire. 


if 

Last summer in Sapporo, Japan, we met in an 
upper room in a Christian student center near the 
university. From the window one could look down 
on one of the busy streets of the city. As is the 
Japanese custom, we removed our shoes as we 
entered. One thought of the words in Exodus: ‘‘Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

As we entered we were introduced to each 
member of the congregation: seven women and 
sixteen men. We sat around a long table. The 
service was simple and informal with ten persons 
sharing responsibilities: prayers, Scripture reading, 
hymn singing, announcements, sharing and 
message. | spoke on Luke 24 and the Emmaus Road 
experience with Marvin Yoder translating for me. 
We were guests of Marvin and Neta Faye Yoder, 
parents of our son-in-law Steve. 

After the service hymnbooks and Bibles were 
cleared away and a colorful potluck lunch of rice, 
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salads, seafoods and fruit which we ate with 
chopsticks, was placed on the table. The 
congregation at Sapporo always eats together 
following Sunday worship — a living out of Luke 
24; “Did not our hearts burn within us... how he 
was known of them in breaking of the bread.” 

And we talked. A young mother, diligent in 
Bible study and still a seeker, asked how one passes 
on the faith to one’s children when they are 
surrounded by all kinds of competing secular 
forces. Another asked what it means to be a 
remnant church in a non-Christian society — 
Japanese and American. 

Hokkaido, Japan’s northernmost island, is 
frontier country, settled within the past century. 
We asked them from where they came. Few were 
born on Hokkaido Island. Most came from the 
other islands of Honshy, Kyushu or Skikoku. They 
are an immigrant people. We asked them who was 
the leader of the congregation. Yorifumi Yaguchi, 
who teaches English at a local Christian university, 
answered, “We have no leader.” The group laughed 
and pointed to him and said, ‘“‘He is our leader.” 


Il. 

One week later we attended worship services 
in Hong Kong. This is one of the most densely 
populated cities on earth — some high rise 
apartment areas having 27,000 residents to the acre. 
Janet Sprunger met us at Lok Fu subway station on 
Sunday morning and guided us to the ground floor 
of an apartment house where the congregation 
meets — one room in a complex of rooms once 
used as an MCC refugee feeding center. Now these 
rooms are used seven days a week for a variety of 
community services: library, study rooms, tutoring 
services, craft activities, choir practice, worship, 
pastoral counseling, etc. 

In our home church a worship service begins 
with an organ prelude. Janet provided a different 
kind of prelude. She led us single file from the 
subway station to the church down two blocks of a 
covered arcade with a hundred tiny shops tightly 
packed together on both sides, each with about 10 
feet of frontage on the path. 

We emerged from the crowded arcade into a 
courtyard and there heard the singing of the 
congregation. What a prelude to a worship service! 
What a prelude to this service where Hugh 
Sprunger spoke to the congregation about God as 


love and the gift of loving Hong Kong people! congregation offer the pulpit to a stranger who 


_ Anthony Choi, a bright young student of music, walked in off the street?”’ Perhaps | had explained 
translated Hugh’s sermon into Cantonese. Most of that we were Mennonites. And yet, | don’t think 
the worshipers could understand at least half of that was the basis for their trust. 

Hugh’s English. Hugh and Janet, both of whom We were given special seats with the deacons 
speak Taiwanese and some Mandarin Chinese, are near the pulpit. Then followed a two hour service 
now studying Cantonese intensively. with some 20 items: Opening prayer. The glorious 
Many young people in this congregation of 34 soaring Russian hymn sung on the Sundays leading 
participated in the varied service. Wong Wing up to Pentecost: “Jesus Resurrection.” A chorale- 
Song, a young man we had met at the East Asia like number by the choir. Scripture and 
Mennonite Conference the previous week in commentary for 10 minutes by a 50 year old man. 


Osaka, reported with humorous delight of the 
Conference. He told of the strange customs of the 
Japanese, the different-sounding English of the 
Indians, and the satisfaction of sharing together as 
Mennonites from seven East Asian countries; how 
they could work together in evangelism and church 
nurture. 

As Hugh preached he made much use of 
Scripture. Throughout the sermon one heard the 
rustle of pages being turned as each sought to 
keep up with the sermonic journey through the 
New Testament. A special offering was gathered for 
the family of a young woman of 19, who was 
known by members of the congregation, who in a 
period of depression that week took her life by 
jumping off the roof of a nearby apartment house. 

After a hymn, “Great is Thy Faithfulness,” and 
a closing prayer, person after person came forward 
to talk and ask questions. There was Paul John 
Ching, who was studying music and was carrying a 


copy of Dostoevski’s Crime and Punishment; Bill 3 
Wok, a beaming, friendly youth; alert Goeffrey & 
Mak, science student who chaired the service; = 
Anna Chin, who played the piano and of whom S 
Janet said, “Anything you want to know about our 
church, she is the one to ask.” Silent and faintly audible prayers, murmured from 
Like the congregation at Sapporo, the young all over the congregation, the voice of a woman 
congregation at Hong Kong radiates a friendliness leading forth with strong voice, and finally the 
so that one felt irresistibly drawn into the congregation saying in unison: ‘““Amen.” A choir 
fellowship. number with a second director. A woman reading a 
hymn with dramatic feeling, followed by a 
Il. congregational ‘‘Amen.” Prayer request slips passed 
Two years ago on a Sunday morning in May forward to the pastor. Scripture read expressively 
my wife Lois, our 17 year old daughter Ruth, and | by a 35 year old man followed by a 20 minute 
attended a Baptist worship service in Kiev. To our prayer. The congregation standing for silent prayer. 
surprise an Intourist staff person offered us the The congregation sitting followed by the preacher 
street address in response to our inquiry. When we _ giving commentary on the Scripture. 
showed the address to a taxi driver who could (This was not just an “old women’s church.” 


speak a few words of German, he explained that he Children and youth were there. One mother 
was Jewish. He was so pleased when he discovered admonished a child not to lean over the balcony. 
that he had brought us to a church. He pointed to Small children sat with their mothers in the choir. It 


the church, patted his heart and smiled. was warm and there was much wiping of brows. A 
Perhaps 600 were packed into the meeting- reed organ and a piano were used in the service. A 
house and stood at the open windows and doors of _ public address system amplified the voices of the 
the pressed-together congregation. An usher speakers.) 
beckoned us with gestures to follow him to an Then, a powerfully-moving anthem by the 
anteroom behind the church filled with a dozen choir with a deep-voiced bass carrying a narrative 
preachers and deacons. Another visitor, a part. A woman reading a poem with intense 
Pentecostal preacher from Florida was asked to feeling, her voice rising and falling, tears in her 
share a testimony. I, too, was asked to speak. | eyes and among her hearers. Duet by two women 
thought, ‘‘How trusting they are. Would we in our with piano accompaniment, this the first Gospel 
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Robert Kreider 


Song in the service. Reading of John 11 with an 
animated exposition of the reading. Prayers 
murmured and semi-audible from the 
congregation. Hymn and offering. The 
congregation standing for a vigorously sung 
anthem by the choir. The pastor apparently 
extended invitations to the congregation to speak. 
Seven persons stood and spoke. (Perhaps this was 
an invitation for prayer requests.) Prayer and 
benediction. The congregation sat down. | was 
introduced. | brought greetings from our Faith 
Mennonite Church, read from Philippians 1, told of 
how many of our people came from the Ukraine 
100 years ago. The Pentecostal preacher brought 
greetings. The translator had trouble finding the 
right words. 

As the service ended girls came up to Lois and 
Ruth and gave each a huge bouquet of Lilies of the 
Valley. A stooped old lady with a babushka scarf 
and twinkling eyes came up and gave Lois a kiss. 
Two women wearing embroidered Ukranian 
blouses and skirts asked about Bibles in English. 
Ruth gave them the first New Testament she had 
received in Sunday School. We made our exit, 
smiling, shaking hands, nodding to this warm, 
friendly congregation. 


IV. 

Five years before on a Sunday morning Lois 
and | attended a Methodist service at Katuba on 
the outskirts of Lubumbashi in Katanga province of 
Zaire. At the door we were greeted by handshakes 
— the right hand extended, the left hand on top of 
their right forearm. Ushers, each with a small green 
flag with red cross, directed us with a flourish to 
our front bench seats. The sanctuary was packed 
with 600 to 700 people. We observed three choirs: 
a western-style with black robes trimmed in yellow, 
an African-style choir with electric guitars, 
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accordions, percussion, steel drums, whistles, 
flashing lights and black and red robes; and out in 
the audience a women’s a cappella chorus in 
colorful dresses and turbans. My favorite was the 
women’s group who broke into the service with 
spontaneous joy, waking up the congregation with 
their rhythmic clapping and uninhibited singing. 

The service was filled with short sermons, 
much music, several readings of Scripture. All was 
in Swahili. When the preachers read the Scripture 
one saw the men behind us open their well-worn 
Bibles and follow the reading. Three events in the 
service linger in my memory. One was the 
introduction of guests. All visitors and those 
returning home were invited to come up and face 
the congregation. We were introduced one by one. 
Beside us was a man who explained that he had 
just been released from prison and was pleased to 
be home. The pastor and choir leader went down 
the row shaking hands with each of us. 

Then there was the offering; the joyous high 
point of the service. Everyone came forward — all 
700 of us — row by row to place our gifts on the 
communion table. First the children. Then women 
in colorfully printed wrap-around skirts, many 
carrying small children. Throughout the offering 
was the steady percussion beat and pulsating 
singing of the African choir. Each person walked 
forward with slow, measured step in keeping with 
the musical beat. Finally came the pastor and the 
visiting bishop with their gifts. After that 20 minutes 
of exuberant offering came the second offering! 
This was a spontaneous extra giving for local 
church needs. Everyone gave something in the first 
offering. Only several dozen came forward to add 
their gifts to the baskets on the table. 

After the benediction the worship service 
flowed out into the church yard. Ushers closed the 
side doors. Men and women ushers with little 
green flags conducted the congregation row by 
row out the center door. The pastor and bishop 
and the choirs left first and formed a singing, hand 
shaking receiving line into the church yard. There 
people milled around the women’s choir which 
was doing a happy, shuffling, slow, circular dance 
— all the time singing, smiling, clapping, and 
occasionally releasing a loud, high-pitched whoop. 
This was the ultimate in a joyful, celebrative 
recessional. 

More stories could be told. In all these services 
among our brothers and sisters overseas are 
common denominators: praying, reading of 
scriptures, singing of hymns, proclaiming and 
instructing, gathering of offerings, and sharing of 
experiences. Each culture has its particular gifts. 
God’s children have marvelously diverse and 
creative ways of celebrating our Lord’s presence. G 


Robert Kreider is a historian, writer and storyteller, 
professor of history at Bethel College in North Newton, 
Kansas, and an editor of Mennonite Life. 
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Anti-Semitic incidents actually 
taking place again in our western world. 
Recently, the most spectacular ones have 
been those in France and _ Belgium. 
However, even in the Netherlands a few 
such happenings have occurred. 

This revival of anti-Semitism is not to be 
confused with the growth of anti-Israel 
sentiment consequential to concrete 
political policies carried out by the Israeli 
government and about which there is 
strongly divided opinion in Israel itself. 
Resistance against these policies arises 
from the political left, whereas anti- 
Semitism manifests itself from the right 
and should therefore be sharply dis- 
tinguished from any anti-Israel feelings. 

How should I, as a Mennonite from this 
part of the world, respond to this 
resurrection of anti-Semitism? My first 
statement about this must be absolutely 
clear. It is my conviction, as a member of a 
fellowship of believers committed to 
following Jesus, Messiah of Israel, that any 
and every form of anti-Semitism is a radically 
heathen resistance against the God of the 
Bible. In being faithful to Him, we must 
decidely reject this resistance, offering 
unconditional solidarity to its victims. 

However, after having expressed this, | 
hesitate: can such a radical condemnation 
of anti-Semitism be credible, given the 
socio-economic stance of our Mennonite 
congregations (and of those of most of the 
churches within our western society)? | 
recall a sermon preached by Karl Barth in his 
congregation shortly after the outbreak of 
World War | in which he said the following: 
“We thought we had chosen the right path, 
we inhabitants of the West... We’ve arrived 


are 
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A new surge of anti-Semitism is 

surfacing, especially in Europe and North 
America. This synagogue in Paris was blown 
up in October, 1980. 
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The New 


Anti-Semitism: 


A Mennonite Response 


by Henk B. Kossen 


at such clever systems of achievement in the 
world... Now God has clearly revealed to us 
that we are not following the proper path! 
He makes this known to us by sending war. 
This path hasn’t dawned from oblivion 
but has come upon us as a natural result of 
what we have been and what we have 
done. We have been selfish and envious 
towards one another, covetously each 
seeking to further his position. The 
constant desire for personal power has at 
last led to this unavoidable explosion of 
evil, coming as a concluding result. This is 
inevitable in such a world based on 
rivalry, on the law of the strongest. Such a 
society cannot end otherwise than in war 
with mutual killing and destruction. If we 
continue likewise after armistice, sooner 
or later we shall experience even more 
terrible things, learning that it is not 
possible to continue upon this path, that it 
simply isn’t possible!” 

But we have continued upon this same 
path. Barth’s prognosis of “even more 
terrible things” has come true. A second 
world war followed the first with the most 
atrocious, even the most unimaginable 
occurring: the “holocaust.” The truth of 
Barth’s words saying the path we follow is 
impossible could not have been more 
sharply revealed. 

The God of Israel, the Father of Jesus 
Messiah, can then only be found there as 
victim with the victims. Eli Wiesel has given 
us a shocking story experienced at 
Auschwitz. A 13 year-old boy was hanged 
with two other prisoners. Because he 
weighed so little, his death struggle was 
lengthened, making it seem endless to other 
prisoners who had been forced to watch. A 


distressed voice coming from within the 
group was heard to ask, “Where is God?” 
while a second prisoner whispered, “There! 
There is God!” 

Nevertheless, we continue to organize 
our society on principles of competition and 
rivalry, on the law of the strongest. We have 
progressed further than ever in these titanic 
tracks with results in proportion. Injustice 
has spread to high heaven! Our 
environment is being squandered away and 
the threat of a mondial nuclear holocaust 
lurks as doom over our planet. Is it any 
wonder that out of this society the 
poisonous plant of anti-Semitism has shot 
anew from the soil? It comes as a product of 
the Cain-mentality deeply dominating our 
society, holding us in its clutches. 

It is in the spiritual climate of this 
mentality that we inhabitants of the western 
world breathe. To be a church under these 
circumstances is only possible for us if we 
seek radically to put behind us this Cain- 
mentality, if we actually desire to use our 
gifts to form a society no longer based on 
competitive struggle, but one based on 
principles of solidarity. This is the necessary 
consequence of our faithfulness to Jesus as 
Messiah of Israel who has given His life so 
that we — Israel and the nations — may 
inhabit, cultivate, and preserve this earth 
together in peace with and for one another. 

A Mennonite protest against any anti- 
Semitism can only be credible if it is evident 
that we take our bearings from the position 
of this new orientation towards Messiah 
Jesus, Liberator and Prince of Peace. 


Henk B. Kossen is professor of theology at 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Amsterdam, 
Holland. 


Nudity 
in 
Art? 


by Esther K. Augsburger 


Just as art 
needs no 
justification, 
the appropriate 
use of nudity 
in art 

needs none. 


Patrick Ernest McCoy 


Esther Augsburger and several of 
her creations: top, working on a 
sculpture which is still in process, likely 
to be titled, “Servants”; bottom, “Id”; 
and facing page, “Job.” 
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“Do you need to answer questions 
from your church about nudity in art?” 
one of the examining team asked me 
during my oral comprehensives for 
completing my Master of Arts program. 
My brief answer was apparently 
satisfactory, but | have given more 
thought to it since. The Christian church 
should not avoid the issue, but find 
understanding at a deeper level than 
simple piety. Just as art needs no 
justification, the appropriate use of nudity 
in art needs none. 

Nudity appears in art of the earliest 
century man with the simple primitive 
wall-drawings of the cavemen expressing 
their own hunger in pictures of hunting. 
Leonardo da Vinci showed the expressive 
resources of the body. Raphael’s painting 
of anatomy expressed the _ highest 
sensibility to religious emotion. Never has 
there been a deeper expression of simple, 
pure constancy and tenderness of love 
amid sorrow, pain and sin than in 
Massaccio’s figures. Both nature and soul 
were given power. 

Michelangelo’s paintings on the 
Sistine Chapel ceiling are fountains of 
feeling in the gigantic, unchastened and 
unsubdued human forms expressing 
triumph of the weak things of the world 
over the things that are mighty. 
Rembrandt’s and Durer’s nudes show 
human weakness. The heroic nudes of the 
Renaissance art symbolize man’s 
greatness. In Rodin’s The Thinker one 
finds action in repose, tension and 
expressive dynamism. In these images of 
man, form and meaning are one. Nudity 
has been used by many artists in moving 
and meaningful ways. 

The artist must be concerned with 
authenticity (artistic representation that is 
not a perversion of the essence of 
humanness) rather than trying to spell out 
what is morally “good” or “‘bad”’ in nudity 
in art. The artist must use his God-given 
intuition to maintain propriety and 
authenticity in how he uses materials and 
forms and in being true to himself in his 
work. 

Every work of art | do presents to the 
public an opportunity for response and 
personal involvement. The artist must 
give the viewer the right to make his own 
interpretation and response to what he 
sees. Therefore, if the nude form is 
presented in such a way that makes an 
option for pure, wholesome response 
impossible, the artist is violating the 
viewer’s freedom for moral integrity. 
Whether it be nude forms or not, if awork 
presents a problem for proper “psychic 
distance,” it lacks artistic and moral 
integrity. The viewer must also bring 
integrity to his response. The artist who 
works with propriety is not responsible if 
the viewer reads unintended signals. 


Some “worried” artists have painted 
or sculptured nude figures; then covered 
them with foreign materials in an artificial 
way. A partly clad form can be far more 
suggestive than a fully nude one, for it 
stimulates the imagination toward the 
underlying form, thereby missing the 
intended meaning of the whole. On the 
other hand, pornography is intended to 
call attention to the anatomy for sensual 
or erotic perversions. 

Modesty or immodesty in art can be 
shown either with or without clothes. The 
artist Goya’s fully clothed Maya is more 
immodest than the nude Eve in Jan Van 
Eyck’s Ghent altarpiece. 

One should not paint or sculpt nudity 
for the sake of nudity. The use of nudity 
should be conditioned by the appropriate 
idea, by the integrity of the artist who is 
committed to authenticity and who is 
sensitive to the mystery of life. 

A few years ago the picture of Rodin’s 
nude sculpture, The Thinker, appeared in 
mailings from Eastern Mennonite 
College. An alumnus cut my husband’s 
head (then the President) from a photo 
and pasted it over The Thinker’s head and 
xeroxed it, making it appear quite real. 
Along with a letter of criticism for using a 
nude figure, he sent the picture to us and 
to several church leaders. By turning the 
form into a recognizable person, he 
changed it from a meaningfully spiritual 
expression to a naked person, from art to 
pornography. 

As a Christian artist, | believe that my 
attitude or motive in using nude forms are 
important (as with any other art form). In 
much of my art | use forms from nature, 
but | am not copying nature. It is only a 
source of familiar forms with which | or 
others identify, through which to find 
deeper meaning. The authentic artist 
creates not to imitate nature, but to 
interpret reality at the deepest level. Art 
does not copy reality, but by represen- 
tational or abstract forms shows con- 
cepts that cannot be shown in social 
reality. Paul Klee, a 20th century Swiss 
artist, said, “Art does not produce the 
visible, rather it makes visible.” If the 
nude form is necessary to make meaning 
visible, then it would be a mistake not to 
use it. If one sees nudity in art in this way, 
there can be an experience of partici- 
pation in reality far deeper and more 
meaningful than physical form. 

My sculpture, Martyr, is a female 
figure, nude to the waist. It grew out of my 
deep spiritual experience while writing a 
devotional guide on 16th century 
Anabaptist women. I, like most sculptors 
and painters, need to model figures in the 
nude before clothing them in order to 
allow the clothes to fall convincingly on 
the body. | begin with bone structure and 
muscles. Any work must be allowed to 
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metamorphose in process. When | 
reached the stage of the nude Martyr 
figure, | felt it had reached the pinnacle of 
full expression. To clothe it, as | had 
originally intended, would have moved it 
away from the highest expressive state. | 
would have moved it from the universality 
of suffering with strength, amid 
emotional and physical stress, to a cultural 
identity through the kind of clothes it was 
wearing. Or to have partly clothed it, as a 
tortured woman would be, would have 
made it more suggestive. It would have 
become a copy of reality rather than an 
interpretation of the essence of reality. 

The artist must assume responsibility 
in using nude form; whether the sexual 
will be coarse or noble, be impoverished 
or enriched, stripped from its humanity in 
isolation from tenable personal values or 
ordered into a fully human synthesis. 
Albert Schweitzer’s slogan, “Reverence 
for life,” is important. 

| produce art not only for art’s sake 
but for people’s sake. As a Christian | do 
have a certain obligation to the persons 
viewing my work. | cannot agree with 
those artists who feel their work must exist 
totally apart from the people around 
them. This attitude is asceticism. No 
person is a vacuum. The work | produce 
and present to the public is indeed an 
extension of a very personal “me” and | 
must be true to this. Nude forms used 
occasionally in my sculpture are perhaps a 
reaching back to my past life among the 
Indians whose sparsely clothed bodies are 
expressions of color and form, hunger 
and suffering, health and strength. | 
seldom use models. My anatomical forms 
are perhaps a part of my “me-past”’ 
vocabulary of images. 

God created us in His image, male 
and female, naked and unashamed. It 
follows that art cannot overlook this 
greatest of all expressions of beauty, form 
and harmony. Since the fall, man’s sin as 
the perversion of the good, we must 
evaluate everything in life on the basis of 
God’s intent. As God provided clothing in 
the Garden to cover nakedness, so the 
artist “clothes” nakedness by discerning 
care in the use of nude forms. 

As a Christian artist | must operate 
with love and respect for the people for 
whom my work is meant, for the materials 
| use, for the subject or means of 
expression | choose, for the truth | wish to 
express and for the One whom | serve. 


Esther K. Augsburger lives in Princeton, 
New Jersey, where she continues working on 
sculpture and painting. 
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Can Anything Be 
Learned From the Lot? > 


by Arnold Cressman 


Willard Martin was formerly an Old Order Mennonite. He is 
now an administrator at Penn State University and a member of 
our Scottdale Mennonite Church. | asked him about the lot as he 
remembered its use in Ontario, Canada. Maybe he had been too 
close. What first came to mind were some of the abuses. He told 
a story of an uncle whose name appeared in the lot when there 
was to be an ordination of a minister. The dear brother was 
thoroughly shaken. He knew, and others agreed, that he was 
eminently unqualified. But he was trapped. Someone had 
entered his name and he, like all Old Orders, had promised at 
baptism to obey the call of God through the Church. He kept his 
vow while quickly becoming bitter and disillusioned with the 
system. The lot fell on someone else. But this brother concluded 
that the person who had entered his name either did not know 
him at all, or had entered his name out of sheer spite. 

Doubtless there were horrendous abuses of the lot; 
manipulation, jealousy, mishandling and simple, sloppy agape 
like the brother who found out years later that he had been 
nominated on a jelly recipe. But the lot should not be looked at 
only from its underside. It came out of a long and serious 
tradition. It was accepted as the way to discern the will of God for 
congregational leadership. 

| have no illusions of the likelihood of reinstituting the lot 
where it has been lost. Nor do | think that we should. But if we 
could determine the essence of the lot and its long and useful 
tradition we might find it possible to recrystalize for our time 
some of the best principles in selecting leaders in an 
Anabaptist/Mennonite tradition. 

In broad strokes the situation surrounding the lot is this: 
There is a highly stable farming community. Few people move. 
There is a well-established cultural continuity that everyone 
understands, and some sense of a long tradition reaching back to 
the days of persecution. There are two and sometimes three 
overlaps of leadership chronologically between deacon and 
pastor and pastor and bishop. Leaders are often selected from 
the community at middle age; consequently they are usually 
already financially independent and need little support. In fact, 
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A second support is something of an insult suggesting that the new 
minister is not the best kind of manager. The minister’s farm can 

Pala Ilel to the lot continue to produce income. The family runs the operation and 
ISTO find a the minister is free to spend time doing “church work,” often 
: ironing out relationships by visiting members. With just a little 

person who IS Bible study the minister keeps ahead of the people because few 


. thers have much time for it and they would feel guilty if the 
highly adaptable ieee ; me 
to change. What we have then, is (1) a minister chosen (and the wife of 
the minister) from among the brethren, whose strengths are 
apparent, whose weaknesses are no_ surprises, (2) an 
unquestioned sense of the will of God on both sides, 
congregation and leader, (3) a leader who does not need to win 
respect because he already has it, (4) acommitment for life, nota 
trial marriage. Both sides are dead serious because they know 
they have to make it work. And anyway, God has spoken. 
What can we rescue from the essence of the lot? First a 
congregation ought to be wholly committed to a thorough 
brotherhood process in selecting a minister. All in the 
congregation must be involved in the process of prayer and 
discernment. The congregation cannot afford slim vote margins, 
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gimmicks or overselling. In our congregation, after two years of 
effort, we had a 100% “‘yes”’ vote for our new minister. This may 
not always be possible but when it happens it provides the same 
confidence that the lot did — that the voice of God has been 
discerned. 

A second parallel to the lot is to find a person who is highly 
adaptable to change. This quality compensates for the fact that 
he/she will not likely be chosen from among the immediate 
community of believers. Yet the quicker the new leader can fit 
into the patterns of the congregation the sooner he will be 
accepted as a brother. This may occasionally require great 
flexibility. It may seem that a conservative, one who resists 
change, would be good for the stability of a congregation when 
almost everything is changing. In simpler times this may have 
been true, but no longer. As Whiteheadian process theology 
suggests, God’s order is one of continuous change from the tiny 
atom to the incomprehendable quasar. So the true conservative 
is out of tune with the essence of the universe. He isa monotone 
in God’s vast chorus of change. Let the new breed of leaders be 
persons who can change joyfully! 

Third, if a careful brotherhood process was used in selecting 
the minister, if a leader is found who can become one with the 
congregation quickly, then there should be no uneasiness about 
a rather long-term contract. The commitment should be total, 
not a trial marriage. Like the lot, then, both parties know they 
must make it work. I’d settle for a five year review with an 
expectation of at least ten years of service. 

The corollary to the long-standing respect that the lotted 
brother had when ordained is simply for the modern minister to 
use his/her best gifts without apology. If that is preaching, let 
him preach well. If it is building the bridges of good 
relationships, let the bridges be built. If it is freeing people to 
find their gifts, let the congregation rejoice. 

Increasingly our ministers will have spent some time at a 
Mennonite seminary. Besides the full schedule and good 
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courses that are already in the seminaries’ curricula I’d like to 
add a few. Students taking these courses would be graded by 
their classmates rather than by professors. Any congregation 
looking for a minister would immediately be cautioned by alow 
grade in any of these subjects. 

There would be Integrity | and II. The two term course is 
high priority. Any student getting a low grade would have to 
repeat. If his fellow seminarians don’t perceive him to be a 
“straight-shooter” neither will a congregation. And integrity 
dare never wait to be learned on the job. 

Advanced Enabling must be learned early. The ecclesiastical 
Atlas who can hold the congregational sky on his shoulders is a 
myth. Worse, people with an array of gifts are deprived of the 
privilege of using them. If the minister does not learn enabling it 
is tantamount to suicide in slow motion. It may also suggest a 
hyper ego, feeling that no one can do it quite as well as the 
minister. 

Heritage 450 would emphasize the importance of roots. 
Deliberate and constant attempts to depreciate heritage should 
be viewed with the utmost seriousness. Fellow seminarians 
should know that such a person can do great damage to a 
congregation. Crassly put, he should be tried for treason 
because he has betrayed the trust of the people. He has denied 
the leading of the Lord in the unfolding story of a particular 
people. 

Finally, | would add a course called Practical Shalom. This 
content would teach celebration and wholeness. Goodness 
knows we have enough ministers who descend like a wet gloom 
whenever they happen to arrive. There is much to rejoice in. Let 
shalom be modeled by the’minister who can do it authentically. 


& 


Arnold Cressman, Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania works with 
programming at the Laurelville Mennonite Church Center and is 
Co-founder of Tourmagination. He is an ordained minister. 
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Letting Parables Live 


by Walter Wink 


Parables are tiny lumps of coal 
squeezed into diamonds, condensed 
metaphors that catch the rays of 
something ultimate and glint it at our 
lives. Parables are not illustrations; they 
do not support, elaborate or simplify a 
more basic idea. They are not ideas at all, 
nor can they ever be reduced to 
theological statements. They are the 
jeweled portals of another world; we 
cannot see through them like windows, 
but through their surfaces are refracted 
lights that would otherwise blind us — or 
pass unseen. 

Parables participate in the reality 
which they communicate. In the words of 
Sally McFague, there is a “‘simultaneity of 
the moment of insight and the choice of 


metaphor — they appear to come 
together and be forever wedded” 
(Speaking in Parables: A Study in 
Metaphor and Theology). Nor can 


parables ever be exhausted; they always 
contain more than we can tell. They are 
the precipitate of something ineffable; 
they percolate up from depths wherein 
the Kingdom itself is working _ its 
ineluctable work. They come from the 
Same energizing reality that causes the 
seeds to germinate and the leaven to rise. 
They rise with the leaven. 

Parables have suffered under the 
rationalism and idealist orientation of 
biblical scholars ever since Adolf Julicher 
uttered his dictum in 1886 that every 
parable has one and only one central 
point. Julicher was, of course, trying to 
break the back of allegorizing, which 
attempts to impose a set theological 
meaning upon every parabolic detail. 
Allegorizing uses equal-signs: in the 
parable of the ten maidens, for example, 


the bridegroom equals Jesus, his delay 
equals the overdue Second Coming, the 
wedding equals the Kingdom, the shut 
door equals the Last Judgment, the wise 
maidens equal the true believers, the 
foolish maidens equal the backsliders, 
and so forth (Matthew 25:1-13). 
Unfortunately, Julicher merely 
substituted for an allegorizing of the parts 
an allegorizing of the whole. In this he has 
been followed by almost every 
commentator until recent times. The 
reduction of every parable to a single 
point (read: idea) renders it a mere 
illustration of more primary theological 
meanings. Lost is all sense of the parable’s 
artistic integrity, its capacity to tell us 
something we do not know and could not 
come by in any other way, its ability to 
evoke experiences we have never had, 
and an awareness of realities we have not 
even guessed at before. 
‘“‘Allegorizing’’ should be 
distinguished from allegory. Allegorizing 
isa kind of reductionism. It shows its hand 
when details intended 


invested with inappropriate metaphorical 
weight — when, for example, the ass, the 
inn or Jericho in the parable of the 
compassionate Samaritan is made a 
matter of deep mystical import. Or it may 
take the form of an intellectualism that 
has lost all sense of the feeling tone of the 
figure, and seeks to reduce the multiple 
meanings of a parable to just one, which is 
then regarded as normative and correct. 
Or allegorizing can involve applying a 
parable to a situation that it simply does 
not fit, or stretching the metaphor 
beyond its limits. 

Allegory, in distinction from Allegor- 
izing, is as valid a literary device as 
parable, but is not, as has long been 
supposed, a form at all. It is, as Madeleine 
Boucher has pointed out, simply a device 
of meaning, an extended metaphor in 
narrative form (The Mysterious Parable). 
The prodigal son, the friend at midnight, 
and the unmerciful servant are allegories, 
she believes, but they are no_ less 
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literally are 


authentic bearers of the mystery of the 
Kingdom than other figurative modes of 
expression. 

A parable (or simile, allegory, 
exemplary story or any other figure) 
stands in an_ intermediate position 
between the known and the unknown. 
Valid interpretation presses through the 
metaphor to the unknown; allegorizing 
rebounds back to the safety of the known. 
In valid interpretation we feel our way 
into each symbol in order to sense the 
surplus of meaning that beckons us 
beyond ourselves to discover something 
new. In allegorizing we equate each 
symbol with something we already know, 
and render the parable’s meaning by a 
theological paraphrase. Valid 


interpretation is a listening to what cannot 


be heard without the parable; 
allegorizing is a speech imposed on the 
parable, telling it what it must mean. In 
the final analysis, then, allegorizing is an 
attitude of domination over the text and 
satisfaction with what one already has. It is 
a subtle or blatant form of arrogance. It is 
the death of interpretation. 

To hear a parable, then, is to submit 
oneself to entering its world, to make 
oneself vulnerable, to know that we do 
not know at the outset what it means. 
Parables function much as the Zen koan, 
or the tales of the dervishes, to tease the 
mind out of familiar channels and into a 
more right-brain view of things. Parables 
have hooks all over them; they can grab 
each of us ina different way, according to 
our need. 


S 


Are we discouraged about our 
ministry and its meager results? Then we 
can identify with the sower and look with 
new hope toward an unprecedented 
harvest. Have we unwittingly filled our 
lives with activities, cares, false loves, 
which threaten to choke off the ultimate 
values to which we once so flamingly 
committed ourselves? We might then see 
ourselves as thorn-infested soil. Are we 
just grazing the surface, dabbling in the 
life of the spirit, half-heartedly dipping 
into the struggle for a just and humane 
world? Are we perhaps the rocky soil? Or 
have we become stupefied by dogma or 
our own vaunted pride in reason, so that 
we can hear nothing new? Have our paths 
become ruts? This is but a skimming of 
meanings | have heard people find in the 
puzzling and inexhaustible riddle of the 
parable of the sower (Mark 4:1-9). 

The fallacy of the one-point theory 
should have become manifest the 


.. experience the 
parable’s mystery... until 
you begin to sense that you 
do not understand it after all, 
but that possibly it under- 
stands you. 


moment it became clear that scholars 
themselves could not agree on what the 
one point was — though each was certain 
that he knew! The fact is that there is no 
one point of entrée into these parables, 
and no single exit. That is precisely why 
they are so timeless, so universally potent, 
so masterful. Like fire-seeking rockets for 
air-to-air combat, they seek us out and 
find us. The contradictions in 
interpretation of the parable of the sower 
(Mark 4:13-20) are proof of this. The early 
preachers in the Christian community 
tried to fix the “one” meaning of the 
parable by providing a definitive 
interpretation. But they too could not 
agree, some seeing the seed as the word 
(vs. 14) and the people as the soil (vs. 15b), 
others seeing the people as seed (vss. 15, 
16, 18, 20). They would have mastered the 
parable, but it overpowered them and 
made nonsense of their attempt. 

Many of us, still shackled by the 


Illustrated by Allan Eitzen 


chains of rationalistic exegesis, approach 
a parable fairly confident that we “know 
what it’s about.” All the more important, 
then, that we find ways to defamiliarize 
the parable, to see it from new angles, to 
open new possibilities for hearing, as 
Jesus repeatedly warns us to do. Critical 
insights can sometimes help. So can 
identifying with various aspects of the 
parable, gestalting it from many angles, or 
miming it. You may have to work hard to 
keep from allegorizing it piece by piece or 
reducing it to a single bland “I know just 
what it means — it means this” statement. 
Feel your way into the symbols, 
experience the parable’s mystery, its 
near-numinosity, until you begin to sense 
that you do not understand it after all, but 
that possibly it understands you. 


From Transforming Bible Study by Walter 
Wink. Copyright ©1980 by Abingdon. Used by 
permission. 
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dis-quest 


derly: 


“How does your 
church fellowship 
care for its 
elderly? Are its 
practices different 
from those of 

the surrounding 
and prevailing 
culture?” 
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Sarah Fisher suse: 


Taking care of the elderly is basically a family thing. The 
most common way is to have a double house where the 
older person can be independent but not alone. 

As soon as there’s a need, a piece is added to the house. 
In some homes there are four generations. The trend is for 
farmers to retire earlier than before, so that’s why it happens. 

An important thing seems to be to let the older parents 
have their independence as long as possible. Even if they 
can’t make their own meals, the meals will be taken to them 
so they can eat at their own table without needing to be 
exposed to the young family. 


An important thing seems 
to be to let the older parents 
have their independence as 
long as possible. 


When there’s no family it becomes the church’s 
responsibility or the next of kin. | know of one widow lady 
who rotates among her nieces. And | know of others who 
rotate among church members. 

There are two Old Order Amish ladies | know of now 
who are in convalescent homes. If there’s money in the 
family or it’s their preference they may go to a home, but it’s 
very rare. 

Often single girls will take the responsibility of caring for 
their parents. For fifteen years | took care of my mother with 
some help from my sister. Mother was an invalid for eight 
years and needed someone with her all the time. So | found 
work to do at home — baking, and | learned to type. 

Older people are always asked for advice when an issue 
comes up. Recently our church district divided and the older 
people’s opinions were asked — and respected. 

On the farm there are little things the men can do. 
Usually they have their own horse to care for and maybe 
some chickens. And the ladies almost always have something 
they can do with their own hands; quilting, making rugs, 
something along that line. 


Sarah E. Fisher teaches grades one through eight at the Fairview 
School in Ronks, Pennsylvania. She is a member of the Old Order 
Amish Church. 


Utoro Isbandi, Indonesia 


In our culture when people get married, it is a sign of 
success to have children. So there are many children. Then 
when parents get old they have someone to live with, 
someone to put their hopes on. 

We don’t earn that much. We need everything we make 
from working so people can’t put money aside for 
retirement. Normally elderly people live with one of their 


children. We don’t have old people’s homes either in our 
church or in the country as a whole. We are happy if we can 
do something for our parents when they get old. 

As people grow older they normally don’t stop working. 
Often they switch to another kind of work. My father is 
going to retire next year and then he'll go back to the village 
where he was born and work on a farm. 

The older someone is, the more we have to listen to him. 
These people have experience, wisdom. If we do something 
we regret or we have a problem, especially concerning 
marriage, we go to an older person for advice. 


The older someone is, the 
more we have to listen to him. 
These people have experience, 
wisdom. 


We have a special term meaning “elderly in the church.” 
They plan an important role. They don’t usually speak 
publicly, but they sit in the benches closest to the altar. They 
are the committee who works with the pastor to decide on 
church activities. They lead in Bible study if the pastor can’t 
for some reason. 

So the church simply doesn’t need to worry about the 
elderly. 


Utoro Isbandi is a member of 
the Indonesian Mennonite Church. 
At work on a masters degree in 
linguistics he is presently an MCC 
Trainee in the United States. 
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Josiah Muganda, Tanzania 


Traditionally, people in Tanzania lived in communities 
and villages according to tribes. Within the tribe, they lived 
by clans, and within the clan, they lived in families. There 
were circumstances under which the clan worked together 
and there were circumstances under which a family worked 
together alone without demanding help from a clan. A family 
(a father and mother) bore children; then reared them by 
feeding them, and teaching them good manners and respect, 
not only for their parents but also for the older people in the 
community. Parents also taught their children to be obedient, 
courageous and chivalrous. 

While children were being prepared for their future lives 
so that they would meet life with smoothness, comfort and 
easiness, they were also being prepared to take care of their 
parents in their old age. Sons or daughters were expected to 
take care of their parents when they were not able to 


support themselves. Grown-up children were also expected 
to take care of their younger brothers and sisters in case 
death eliminated both of their parents. So the African 
societies in Tanzania had no cause for worrying about taking 
care of the elderly, the widows or the orphans. 

The Jita tribe believed that the resurrection preached by 
Christians came into being only by begetting children, for 
children were supposed to perpetuate the clan. The Jita 
people believed too that the living and the dead could still 
interact and communicate with one another. Children 
therefore felt that if they did not take care of their parents 
when they were alive, they would jeopardize themselves 
later. For it was possible that the communication would not 
be smooth or pleasant with parents who were not treated 
right by their children. Traditionally, parents took care of 
their children from birth until they reached maturity. In 
return, their children were to take care of their parents in old 
age. 

With the coming of foreigners, things changed a little. 
Some people moved out of their tribeland and travelled afar 
in order to seek employment either with missionaries or with 
colonial officers. Some of these people stayed away for too 
long. They forgot their relatives. Or they did not have 
enough money to go back home. They opted to stay in 


While children were being 
prepared for their future lives 
so that they would meet life 
with smoothness, comfort and 
easiness, they were also being 
prepared to take care of their 
parents in their old age. 


another area where there were none of their kinsmen or 
kinswomen. Since they were old, they could not support 
themselves. Therefore some of these turned to missionaries 
for refuge. Missionaries could provide them with food, 
clothes and housing. | can safely say that such people had no 
wives, nor relatives, and were too old to work. 

In short, Government, too, can establish a colony of old 
people when it has been proved beyond doubt that such 
people do not know who their relatives are nor do they 
know where they came from, and that they themselves are 
desperate to help themselves. Such projects can be found 
near big cities or towns or near Christian mission stations. But 
such programs are few and at a small scale. 


Josiah M. Muganda is currently 
a counselor in Education and 
Cultural Affairs at the Embassy of 
Tanzania in Washington, D.C. He is a 
member of the Tanganyika 
Mennonite Church. 
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We huddled tensely in a taxi as our 
friendly navigator scuttled across three 
lanes of traffic at break-neck speed. 
Manila’s heat and diesel breath pushed 
through the windows, rudely assaulting 
our noses. At every stop little boys tried 
to sell piece-meal cigarettes, chewing 
gum or cheap magazines. Sometimes a 
little one led his blind mother to our 
window. She tried to sell us her 
helplessness, her pain. 

The trip had begun. The smells, the 
sounds, and the lack of the familiar told 
us we were in the Philippines. My 
friend and | were on a journey... 

... It was past mid-day when our 
bus began its snake-like journey down 
the mountain to the valley of our 
destination. Between the green of 
foliage | glimpsed images of blue water 
and orderly white buildings. Our guide 
pointed, “‘That’s the export zone. Sixty 
some multinationals operate there. 
Marcos offers the companies cheap 
labor and a no-strike policy. All of it is 
tax-free for five years. It’s his pledge to 
economic homicide.” 

But when our bus came to a stop in 
front of the police station we had long 
passed the blue water and modern 
white factories. We were where the 
people of the factories lived. The streets 
were narrow, steaming bodies. 

“We live simply here.” Our guide 
did not lavish words to explain or 


protect us from this town of promises 
lust. Water usage was no exception. 
Every other day a man came to sell us 
water from his rusty drum. We put it in 
our waiting barrel. Bathing, cooking — 
this was our supply. We smiled 
manageably when a shampoo and bath 
were limited by one basin of water, and 
a flush of the toilet was that very water 
used again. We became experts at 
holding back gags when we brushed 
our teeth above that same fragrantly 
watered commode. 

On mid-days, when our water 
barrel was mostly empty, and we’d just 
returned from a hot dusty morning, we 
were more than irritated that we could 
only wash our faces. We angrily 
remembered the sparkling reservoir 
inside the zone. The sweat of injustice 
was very close. 

We visited the factory zone. There 
in the nicely manicured administration 
building we were shown zone films 
boasting a snack bar, theatre, church 
and housing. Some of the truth was 
omitted. 

We ate at the snack bar for lunch. 
The huge, cheerless room was almost 
empty except for visitors like ourselves. 
Most zone employees could not afford 
their food. 

We wanted to see a film. No films 
came during the weeks we were there. 

The zone’s church sat sumptuously 
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on the hill, ugly with how it did not fit 
the landscape. Sunday morning found it 
hollow and echoing as the priest gave 
platitudes in English to thirty folk who 
had the money or strength to climb to 
its height. 

The zone’s provision for housing 
was awesome. It had room for 1500. 
Thirty-five thousand worked in its 
factories. Most lived in crowded 
boarding houses outside the zone. 
Ding, a labor organizer, invited us to 
stay overnight in his house. We 
graciously accepted. Boarding houses, 
we discovered, sold bed spaces, not 
rooms. And it was not without apology 
that | took a girl’s offered space for the 
night. Embarrassed, | looked away from 
the beauty’s dark eyes as she admired 
my whiteness. She slept on the kitchen 
floor and left before dawn to make 
Mattel Barbie dolls for little more than 
a dollar a day. 

Days blended into days. No more 
did | measure time between dawns and 
dusks. More often | measured it from 
one painful, angry discovery to the 
next. The world was turning into a bad 
joke. Evil ruled and took on form; it 
became an omnipresent Beast. It had 
many haunts. 

Somewhere in the midst of this 
sour joke, | sat. | was co-creator with 
the Beast, recipient of his spoils. | was 
white and “beautiful.” | was American 


and used Ford cars. | was human and 
had food to eat. | was trapped. | was 
part of the Beast’s system and unsure 
how not to be... 

... We had had safe looks at the 
Beast and we knew it. We had only 
gone to the zoo, watched His restless 
pacing through the bars. In the 
Philippines our friends were in the 
jungle. They met the Beast in brutal 
confrontation. Some were consumed, 
some mutilated, some put behind bars 
and locks, and the Beast held the keys. 
We, who had been guests at their 
tables, who heard their stories and felt 
their pain were going to be passers-by. 
And yet who in their right mind would 
choose to open the cage? Or enter the 
jungle, defenseless? 

With uncertain foot, we began 
what was supposed to be an exotic 
journey through small Malaysian and 
Indonesian towns to reach the isolated 
village where Sharon’s sister and family 
lived and worked for the Indonesian 
Mennonite Church. Weighty matters of 
social injustice and individual 
responsibility for corporate evil faded as 
quickly as the picture on a TV screen. 

The first night of our journey we 
sat awake in a dimly-lit deserted airport 
after one of the security guards 
awakened me from a doze by creeping 
his hand down over my body — toward 
my pocket? He had promised to guard 


our things while we slept... 

Exhausted, without food and local 
currency, we took the earliest flight to 
the next location and had to hike over 
a mile into town from the airport with 
luggage burdens fit only for a mule. 

It was an inauspicious beginning. In 
one town we walked four hours to find 
a ticket office two blocks away. Later 
that day when we couldn’t carry our 
packs down rickety dock steps to the 
boat, the locals formed a circle around 
us and laughed — a strange cruel 
sound. We stood helpless. My 
humiliation knew no humor. At the 
next destination we were tricked by the 
immigration officials and had to stay 
overnight in their dingy town. While 
ten men behind the immigration 
counter played with our fate in a 
language we could not understand, the 
dock riffraff closed in around each of 
us, discussed us, jeered, and pinched us 
where they had no business. 

| tried to understand what was 
happening to me, to label it, to see it 
sociologically, to step outside this 
humiliation, to be suave, unperturbed, 
above the animalistic pack, to not be 
the victim. 

But | could not ignore the blood 
running down my soul. | was clawed, 
and no amount of redefinition could 
change the wound. My body felt raped. 
My dignity was ground into the dirt. 
And fear stood vigil beside me. 

| recognized what | thought | had 
escaped. “‘You will not get me. You are 
not here, and if you are here, then | am 
not.”’ But the Beast only grinned. 

We sweated that night together in a 
single bed, fully clothed, jumping 
spastically everytime a board creaked. 
We had refused to go to bed with the 
men in the next room, and the wall 
between us did not reach the ceiling, 
the door lock was a joke, and our 
window was indefensibly easy to open. 
The next day they cheated us at the 
bank. 

The owner of the boat we had 
taken offered, through an interpreter, 
to take us from the dock to the airport 
the next morning. We were touched by 
the unusual kindness and let the 
goodness of humanity warm our 
freezing nerves — till he charged us 
three times the going taxi rate. Our 
negotiations concerning payment were 
strained, but when he was ready to 
leave he smiled, which one of us 
interpreted as an expression of goodwill 
and the other as just one jeer too many. 

One of us smiled back. The other 
loudly mimicked his laughter. 

“Stop it,” the one hissed. 

“Get your hand off of me,” the 
other spat, “I don’t interfere with your 
anger. | wish you’d stop treating me 
like a child — and don’t you dare walk 
off onme...” 

But the other was out the door, 
looking up into the calm blue sky, 


machine guns exploding inside. 

Inside my head an orchestra 
screeched to a piercing clash of 
dissonance. The Beast roared and lifted 
its paw in victory... 

... The water lapped gently the 
side of the houseboat, rocking me, 
whispering. 

The sun was creeping through the 
river in gold veins. My copi, made from 
rich coffee beans, steamed into the 
morning. | sat down at the helm, 
propped my feet against the giant 
wheel and let the rhythm of the river 
overtake my body, my thoughts, the 
movement of my spirit. 

My eyes roamed the village huts by 
the shore. They stood vulnerable but 
trusting among the trees. Science and 
civilization had not softened the edges 
of life here. Pain was close and raw. But 
people were not frightened by 
nakedness. 

We Westerners insulate for winter, 
dress ugliness in glamour and build 
computers to decipher life’s 
complexities. In the village, life was 
factored down to the prime. One could 
grasp the whole, and parts of the whole 
— without machines. 

Some mysteries cannot be broken 
apart. The river spoke of them while we 
bathed in its waters, drank from it, and 
drew sustenance. It told of constancy 
and unpredictability; of source, 
movement, consummation; the 
temporal and the eternal; giving and 
taking. 

On this morning, the music of the 
river soothed my body and mind, and 
whispered rest to the stock-pile of rage 
within me. My eyelids closed gradually, 
as if mesmerized, my one eye opened 
for rare communion with the flow of 
life. 

True, the Beast was prowling the 
earth. | had seen it, met it, fought it, 
lost some battles, and was subtly snared 
in many of its traps. But the river of life 
flowed strong and inviting. It would 
overcome evil; | would not. | did not 
have to defeat every corporate, 
structural, brutal and personal 
manifestation of evil that surrounded 
me. | understood that when David’s 
pebbles killed Goliath, the pebbles 
were mere symbols of a vast hidden 
power. The river called me beyond the 
symbols to the source, to the peace 
behind and beyond the struggle. 

| knew rest in those moments — 
intoxicating rest — and lifting myself 
from my ashes felt wings, strong for 
more of my journey — toward 
countries inward and onward. 

A slight splash to my right raised 
me from reverie. A child had come for 
his morning bath. He soaped himself 
vigorously and then dove in for a rinse, 
splitting the waters like a fish. ka 


Rebecca Dietz and Sharon Hoover, since 
their 14-month visit to Asia, live and work in 
Washington, D.C. 
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FQ/Beth Oberholtzer 


profile 


At the mention of his name, a smile 
creeps across the faces of thousands. 
Many have heard him speak or teach in 
hundreds of settings through the years. 
Many more have met him only through 
his writings. And scores of others know 
this short, bald man with the tricky eyes 


personally. 
Robert J. Baker seems discouraged 
these days. But his humor hasn’t 


diminished. He still makes people laugh, 
zings them with an honest barb about the 
church or life in general, and then uses 
that bigger than life voice of his — or his 
pen — to soothe the ache of his honesty 
with the optimism of his personal faith. 

Lately there seems to be less 
optimism. Maybe it’s his age and 
approaching retirement. Perhaps it’s his 
deep sense of discouragement about the 
directions the church has taken. Part of it 
appears to be his questioning of his 
abilities as a father and a husband which 
many parents face as their children enter 
adulthood. 

There can be no doubt that Baker has 
been a natural resource to the church. He 
has written nearly a thousand columns for 
Builder magazine during the past twenty 
years. He writes in the solitude of his 
bedroom or in the silence of his 
schoolroom on Saturday mornings. 


Honest, Funny 


Bob Baker 


The Baker hallmarks of honesty, 
humor, and directness undergird all of his 
writings through the years. He credits Ada 
Sickels, his eleventh-grade English 
teacher, with encouraging him 
dramatically when she chose two of his 
pieces for the high school anthology that 
year. He began writing poetry and short 
stories in 1947 and he’s composed 50 to 75 
of each over the years. Hundreds of 
articles have gushed from his prolific pen 
as well as four books: God Healed Me, 
Insect Parables, Second Chance, and his 


new one Keep Talking, Lord, I’m 
Listening. 
“The thing | like most about my 


writing is that it gives me a sense of 
worth,” he says. He confesses to be very 
disciplined about his craft, almost to the 
point of obsession. He’s aware of being 
well-known and well liked, but he 
purposely tries to play down his fame. Yet 
that popular following and affirmation 
definitely contributes to his sense of self- 
worth. 

He finds it difficult to single out the 
piece he likes best. “‘I like ’em all! That’s 
terrible to say, isn’t it?”” Then he mentions 
three articles he wrote for Christian Living 
magazine, all of which related to his two 
daughters. He looks forward to 
retirement and the chance for more 
writing. “I’d like to write a novel,” he says. 

Not that he doesn’t love teaching. “‘I 
like to teach, but it’s very exhausting,” he 
says. He has taught science on the junior 
high level in schools in Elkhart, Indiana, 
every year but one since 1947. He is well 
liked as a teacher, too. He holds a B.S. in 
biological sciences from Goshen College, 
an M.S. in guidance from Indiana 
University, and an M.A.T. in general 
science from Michigan State University. 

Baker was not born into aMennonite 
home. He joined the church as a teenager 
during the depressing years of the early 
30’s. “‘The thing | liked was the warmth 
and acceptance | felt from the 
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Mennonites.” Later he disappointed 
many in his church by joining the hospital 
corps of the navy during World War Two. 
“It was a time where | gave up a lot of my 
values — frankly, | ran the gamut of sin.” 
But when he returned to Goshen to enter 
pre-med, young people from Belmont 
Mennonite came to visit him and invited 
him back. 

He was especially touched by the visit 
of a young woman named Anna Mae 
Moyer. They started dating, but then she 
moved to Canton, Ohio in mission work. 
Baker missed her so much he finally called 
her by phone one night. “CanI send youa 
watch, Anna Mae?” he asked, referring to 
the traditional engagement present. They 
were married in 1947 and have three sons 
and two daughters. 

Robert J. Baker was born in Goshen, 
Indiana on September 9, 1920, the fourth 
of six children. His parents Frank and 
Florence (Rensberger) Baker ran a 
boarding house in Goshen. “Though my 
parents may not have been happy, | think 
| was basically a happy child.” Only in 
recent years has he begun to unravel the 
sadness and poverty of his early years. 

In many ways Baker feels rescued by 
the church. The warmth and fatherliness 
of the men at Belmont during his teen 
years was precious. The sense of 
forgiveness for his war experiences made 
him more loyal to the church. His failure 
to become a doctor made him 
determined to contribute to the church 
through his writing and speaking (he still 
receives many more speaking invitations 
than he can accept). 

But his disappointment in the church 
runs deep. He is angered by the lack of 
commitment he sees in his denomination. 
Sometimes when his optimism wanes, his 
sense of self-worth erodes. But he is a 
gutsy man, and one leaves the interview 
with a firm belief that his sharp honesty 
and his therapeutic humor will prevail 
over his disappointments. 


creatively aging 


Retirees and Children Share Days 


Mary Eshelman 


The door always opens before seven 
o'clock on weekday mornings at the 
Children’s Family Center, located in 
Messiah Village Retirement Center. Some 
children arrive half asleep, and it takes a 
few minutes before they can stand on 
their feet and say ‘“Good-bye” to Mother 
or Daddy. Others come full of pep and 
life, ready for a jumping, jolly day. 

The Children’s Family Center opened 
over two years ago. It was an important 
day for three generations (the children, 
the parents and the residents of Messiah 
Village), as well as for the Brethren in 
Christ Church. Most important was that it 
would be a place for people to serve each 
other. 

It was a modest beginning with anew 
concept in intergenerational pro- 
gramming. The concept has been very 
well received and now is being replicated 
in a few retirement centers in the United 
States. 

Here the children receive a warm 
hug, a good breakfast, an encouraging 
word, a shared triumph, a special friend, 
company of older adults, and the joys of 
being a family. 

They come from various racial and 
family backgrounds, not all of them 
happy. One child is from India, one is 
blind, and some have other physical 
handicaps. But all are precious, promising 
and progressing educationally. 

The purpose of the Children’s Family 
Center is to provide quality day care in an 
intergenerational setting. The children 
experience life with special people of 
Messiah Village, doing many things 


together. 
Children give out towels each 
morning to nursing care residents. 


Sometimes tears roll down the residents’ 
cheeks as the child gives them hugs or 
kisses. They say, “It’s a child — | gota kiss 
and a hug.” Can you think what it is like to 
live where there are no children? 

The children often go to the adults’ 
exercise classes. Some residents say, “I’m 


by Mary Eshleman 


not taking exercise class unless the 
children are there.” 

The children each have “a special 
friend,” grandpa or grandma. When they 
meet their special friends their steps 
hasten, their arms outstretch to hug and 
their faces brighten like the sunshine 
breaking through on a cloudy day. 

A dear resident said to me on 
Mother’s Day, “This is the saddest day of 
the year for me.” | asked, ‘“‘Didn’t you 
have any children?’”? To which she 
answered, “No, and it was such a 
disappointment.” | said, “You come to 
the Children’s Family Center and ‘adopt’ 
one of ours.” Her face brightened and she 
said, “I’ll do just that.” And she did. 

Another said, “I have one child, who 
lives only a few miles away. But | never 
hear from my child or my grandchildren.” 
Here at Messiah Village are many such 
needs, which the Children’s Family 
Center can help meet. 

One of our children picked an 
elderly adult who could not even move or 
talk. What attracted a young child to such 
an ill grandpa? Oh, to radiate such loving 
and caring when words no longer express 
it, and arms no longer hug — yet children 
understand. The Family Center’s children 
love our older adults just as they are, with 
canes, wheel chairs, or bedfast. They learn 
there is significance in each person, no 
matter what their condition might be. 

One blind child shook hands with 
various people on our walk one morning 
— with some she whimpered or cried, 
with others she giggled or laughed and 
with one she lovingly said, “Grandma.” 
What does a handshake say? 

Our blind boy, John, likes to walk 
backward. Why? Could it be if he walks 
forward and falls, he falls on his face? If he 
walks backward and falls, he sits down. An 
understanding and nearly blind resident 
is teaching John how a guiding cane 
sounds when it hits wood (like a chair), or 
a cement walk, or ground. John listens to 
voices and associates certain activities 


with certain voices. This resident and John 
are very special friends. 

The Center’s program includes many 
topics such as | am important, you are 
important, my family is important; colors; 
seasons; pets; cooking; and_ senses. 
During the winter, | asked, ‘““What does 
the nose do?” A chorus of voices 
answered, “It runs!” 

When the children were taught 
nutrition, they then had parties about 
nutrition on special days for the older 
adults. When we had a party about raw 
vegetables and dips, | wondered how raw 
vegetables and dips would go with false 
teeth. My fears were unfounded. The next 
cooking lesson the adults have weekly 
(without the children present) dealt with 
raw vegetables and dips, by the adults’ 
own choice. 

When visiting one resident with some 
children, the resident passed the candy. 
One four year old said, “I don’t want any 
cavities in my teeth, thank you.” 

While writing this, | received a phone 
call from a mother whose children 
attended the Children’s Family Center last 
year. The children were longing to return 
to the Christian atmosphere and 
influence of three generations. The 
mother shared their wish, but they have 
now entered school. We have many calls 
of appreciation. 

For all of us, this two year period has 
been a time of growth and development 
of a quality day care program. We have 
seen again the truth that people are not all 
alike, but all are precious, promising and 
“progressable.”’ 


Mary Eshleman, a resident of Messiah 
Village, Mechanicsburg, PA, chairs the Board 
of the Children’s Family Center. For many years 
she headed Messiah College’s Home Eco- 
nomics Department. 


Reprinted from the Evangelical Visitor by 
permission of Mary Eshleman. 
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worldwide news 


Menno Simons Graces 
Indonesian Hotel 


Teophilus Muryadi and NY Sri 
Wahjuningtyas (pictured) operate the 
Menno Jaya Inn in Jepura, Central Java, 
Indonesia. Offering basic Asian facilities, 
the hotel is decorated with a host of 
Menno Simons wood carvings made by 
local carvers. In fact, the couple who are 
members of the GKMI Indonesia 
Mennonite Church have placed their 
own fellowship squarely in the stream of 
Mennonite history with their wall 
coverings. Hanging between pictures of 
Menno Simons are pictures of Tee Siem 
Tat and his wife who founded and 
encouraged the Chinese Mennonite 
Conference in Indonesia, and a picture of 
their co-workers, Gomback Sugeng and 
Ang Swat Nio, who are still living. 

Muryadi was instrumental in the 
beginnings of the GKMI Church and sees 
his hotel as a sort of evangelical outreach. 
The couple has also helped start a 
Christian radio station. 
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Mennonites: A Soviet 


Point of View 


In 1978, Professor A. N. Ipatov, an 
employee of the Moscow-based 
“Institute for Scientific Atheism,” wrote a 
book on the Mennonites in the light of 
Soviet-atheistic world view. 

Ipatov boxes Mennonites into the 
communist-class system, according to the 
83 year old translator, Wilhelm Hamm, 
who finds the book attempting a 
somewhat more objective view of 
Mennonites than earlier Soviet 
publications have taken. Hamm, from 
Russian Mennonite background, has 
lived in Germany since before World War 
Il, and has worked hard at translating 
Ipatov’s book from Russian to German, to 
make it more available to Mennonite 
readership. Copies are now available 
from the Berlin Mennonite Church in 
Berlin, West Germany. 


Sharon Hoover 


Anabaptist Letters 
to be Published 


Heinold Fast, Pastor of the Con- 
ference of Northwest German 
Mennonites, is currently at work on a 
“Book of Art” in Zurich, Switzerland. 

The book is a collection of the oldest 
known Anabaptist letters which Fast 
discovered some years ago in an archives. 
He is working with the Corporation of 


German Research, compiling and 
annotating letters into a book for 
publication. 


The Mennonite Presence in Paraguay 
is a seminary thesis by Rudy Plett from 
Paraguay. Written to fulfill graduation 
requirements for the Mennonite 
Brethren Biblical Seminary in Fresno, 
California, the study has since been 
published in Spanish in Paraguay. 
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Zaireans Plan for 
Mennonite 
World Conference 


The Mennonite Church in Zaire has 
begun a conversation with the 1984 
Mennonite World Conference planners 
about sending a choir to the Conference. 
With some 63,000 members, the Zaire 
Mennonite Church (made up of three 
groups) is the third largest in the world 
(after the United States and Canada). 

Since the Zaire Churches are French- 
speaking and since much of their music is 
indigenous, it would be especially fitting 
to have a choir from that church 
participate in the Conference taking 
place in Strasbourg, France. 


South Germans Study 
Congregational Life 


The Conference of South German 
Mennonites has done a self-study of their 
congregational life. Of the thirty-seven 
congregations in the Conference twenty- 
eight participated in the poll. 


Twenty-one congregations work 
through at least one Bible study 
correspondence course each year. 


Seventeen have at least one Bible study 
evening a month; some have both a 
correspondence course and a Bible study 
group. 

Small groups were active in sixteen of 
the twenty-eight congregations. Women 
get together for a special evening of 
socializing, studying and discussing the 
Bible in seventeen congregations, and ten 
congregations have leadership training 
sessions, mostly in preparation for 
children’s worship services which 
correspond with adult worship service 
times. 

Social events involving the entire 
congregation on a regular basis are part of 
the church life of fifteen congregations. 
Twenty-one congregations have regular 
contact with churches of other 
denominations. 

Members were also asked to list 
activities or studies they were interested 
in or wished to see implemented. Lifestyle 
concerns ranked high: 


Teachings on 
Christian conduct 


Teachings on Christ 14 ” 


15 congregations 


Family Life 11 » 
Marriage 11 ” 
Mennonite History 11 Y 

and Interpretation 
Missions 10 » 


quarterly news 


A Cat for Relief 


Loyalty for Mennonite Central 
Committee (MCC) Relief Sales begins ata 
young age. 


Seven year old Janelle Thomas of East 
Petersburg, Pennsylvania created a 
latchhook rug which she gave to be 
auctioned at the April 4 Pennsylvania 
MCC Relief Sale. 

The kit was a gift from her Grandpa 
Landis whose idea the whole project was. 
After eleven months of work and a New 
Year’s Resolution that she would do “one 
row of latchhook every day without 
complaining,” Janelle and her cat parted 
company. 
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Dulcimer “Makes Friends 
Everywhere” 


“I’m very serious about the dulcimer. 
It’s been a major source of inspiration for 
me,” Ron Kraybill commented recently to 
Festival Quarterly. Director of 
Conciliation Services of the Mennonite 
Central Committee U.S. Peace Section in 
Akron, Pennsylvania, Kraybill has been 
charming audiences with his instrument 
for the last year. 

After hearing a dulcimer played in 
Kentucky during a month’s stay there in 
1978, Kraybill decided to build his own. 
He worked from plans issued by the 
Smithsonian Institute. “I wouldn’t advise 
anyone to use them though,” he 
reflected. “The art of dulcimer building 
has advanced considerably since they 
were drawn up.” So he constructed a 
second, more portable instrument which 
he currently uses. 

He started from scratch, making the 
trapezoid-shaped box from lumberyard 
wood, then stretching sixty-six 
harpsichord strings onto turning pegs. 
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The bell-like sound occurs when he 
strikes the strings with soft pine hammers, 
one held in each hand. 

Not only did Kraybill build his own 
dulcimer, he also taught himself to play. 
“The only thing you need to learn to 
play,” he explains modestly, “‘is the ability 
to hear whether two notes sound good 
together.” 

His musical repertoire is a vegetable 
soup. “More than anything else, | play 
Irish folk music. But | play a whole range 
— classical, hymns, Chet Atkins. That’s 
why it’s so much fun!” 

Music written especially for the 
dulcimer is rare (he discovered some in an 
Austrian bookstore written in the 1700’s). 
So he searches through any kind of music 
book for a tune he likes; then “I peck it 
out on the piano, record it, and listen to it 
til | have it in my head.” With the tune in 
his. mind, he starts finding it on the 
dulcimer. 

Kraybill’s work takes him on a lot of 
trips to lead conferences on applied 
reconciliation and to attempt to arbitrate 
disputes. With him goes his dulcimer. “It’s 
a haven for me. It helps with the pressures 
and the loneliness. It makes friends for me 
everywhere.” 

In Wrightsville, Georgia, following a 
racial dispute, he played for the black 
organizers and later the white sheriff’s 
family reunion. “We often end a con- 
ference with a spontaneous little square 
dance. | play the dulcimer; someone else 
picks up a guitar or plays the piano. It just 
opens doors everywhere.” 

Kraybill is ready to do more concerts. 
He appears frequently following 
banquets and occasionally as part of 
worship services. “Il may go into the 
dulcimer building business,” he says. “‘l 
could sell six right now.” 

Presently he is building his third 
instrument, trying to perfect a model that 
could become a prototype for many 
more. 


1983 Plans Gear Up 


Historians who look not only into the 
past but also into the future continue to 
lay plans for a major 1983 celebration. The 
reason? The 300th anniversary of the 
arrival of Mennonites in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Both the General Conference 
Mennonite Church and the Mennonite 
Church will hold their 1983 biennial 
assemblies in eastern Pennsylvania 
because of the tricentennial. 

The Historical Committee of the 
Mennonite Church is encouraging each 
congregation to appoint their own 
historian who could write their 
congregation’s story. Mennonite 
Publishing House and the Board of 
Congregational Ministries are producing 
a study guide to prepare congregations 
for gathering the facts of their pasts, then 
analyzing and interpreting them. 

Robert Ulle, historian for the 
Germantown Mennonite Church 
Corporation, is compiling a book of 
materials about the early life of 
Mennonites in Germantown. The book, 
either to be published or made available 
for consulting, will include a name file of 
members of the congregation from its 
beginnings, references to deeds, 
memoirs, and other documents. 

The Germantown Corporation and 
the Eastern District-Franconia 
Conference 1983 Committee will offer 
tours to historic sites, among them the 
recently opened Rittenhouse Home- 
stead, Wyck House, the Johnson House, 
and the 1770 Germantown Meeting- 
house. There will be concerts at these 
spots and candlelight tours. In fact, many 
plans are only now being formulated. 
“Things will happen that we haven’t any 
idea of!”’ remarked Ulle. 


Coming: Festival 
Quarterly’s Third Annual 
Photo Contest 


FQ’s August, September, October, 
1981 issue will feature winners of the 1981 
Photo Contest on the theme, “The Truth 
of Beauty.” 

Entries must be black and white, 
include the name, address, and phone 
number of photographer, type of film and 
camera used, photo title, and a self- 
addressed envelope with adequate 
postage for return. Cash prizes will be 
awarded to winners. 

Submissions must be made by May 
21, 1981 to Festival Quarterly Photo 
Contest, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602. 
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the 
Meetingplace 


33 King St., St. Jacobs 664-3518 


A multi-media journey 
into the Mennonite story 


featuring a 28 minute film 


‘‘Mennonites of Ontario’’ 


also includes photos, narrations, slides and 
a replica of a Swiss cave and an early On- 
tario Mennonite meeting-house Addresses 
areas of Mennonite history. lifestyle and 
beliefs 


Hours: Summer (May-Oct.) 
Mon-Fri 1100am 


Sat 9:00 am 
Sun 100 pm 


Winter (Nov.-Apr.) 


Sat 11:00am 500pm 
Sun 130pm -500pm 


other times by appointment 


also showing 


HAZEL’S PEOPLE 


Saturday at 7:30 p.m. in summer 
upon request during winter 


Both films available for rental 


If you move... 


place label from most 
recent issue here 


New address: 


Mail this to: 
Festival Quarterly 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 


trends in music 


Stewing About Our Music 


by Ken Nafziger 


Dear John: 

Thanks so much for your comments 
about congregational singing in the last 
issue of Festival Quarterly. Your thoughts 
stimulated this response! 

The most crucial point you make, in 
my opinion, is item #13, “I know people 
who find it too much trouble to learn to 
sing, but who know of good restaurants 
sixty miles from home, and find it worth 
driving that far for the steaks and the pie 
specialty — ‘just like you could get years 
ago.’ ” | cannot understand how people 
can expect to keep traditions vital without 
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... perhaps our tradition 
of congregational singing may 
not have been quite as good 
as we thought it was. 


Cem rec | 


exerting time and energy. Have we 
moved so far from our rural roots that we 
no longer understand the constant 
tending which our fields and gardens 
require before they will yield their fruits? 
Likewise, caring for our singing and our 
worship is not something which _ is 
accomplished by calling in an “expert” 
now and then, but rather a matter of 
constant directed attention. 

There are several commonly held 
assumptions about church music which 
seem false to me. One is that we’ve 
exhausted the possible uses of our 
hymnal, an intolerable assumption. | have 
yet to hear of a congregation that even 
knows all the hymns in its hymnal, let 
alone one which has exhausted the 
possible combinations for using those 
hymns. There is no reason, for example, 
why hymns from a thousand years of 
experience ought to sound identical 
when we sing them. Our musical and 
poetic inflections should say something 
not only about ourselves, but also about 
the age from which music and text sprang. 
We ought to consider ourselves blessed 
many times over for the countless 
generations worth of experience to which 
our hymnal provides regular access — and 
our music ought to reflect our delight. 

A second assumption is that the 
musical literature commonly referred to 
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as “contemporary Christian music” (a 
description which | can barely tolerate) is 
a cutting edge of change in our worship 
patterns. While | have no problem at all 
with change or newness, | have the deep 
suspicion that getting out of the rut we’ve 
been in for some years simply means 
settling into anew one, just as we dumped 
everything for the gospel song in the early 
years of this century. Tossing tradition 
overboard in favor of whatever is 
currently popular doesn’t seem to me to 
have much significant precedent 
anywhere. In this case the supposed 
“cutting edge’ tends to be cheap 
musically, poetically, and emotionally, 
hardly more than an _ un-thinking 
imitation of styles currently popularized 
by the television preachers (and by 
Penthouse!). 

A third assumption which | find false 
is that our communal worship 
experiences are essentially horizontal 
activities — that the most valid things are 
intra-personal (or personal) in nature. 
Obviously, one can’t have a communal 
experience without other people. But in 
my opinion, we’ve moved too far away 
from seeing ourselves as participants in 
ideas which greatly exceed our human 
finiteness. A congregational worship 
experience ought to be a strongly vertical 
one, capable of generating many and 
differing horizontal relationships. What 
happens all too often is that participation 
at all costs becomes the significant 
measure of “success” in worship. 
Unfortunately, participation for us, as for 
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Unfortunately, partici- 
pation for us, as for most 
Americans, means that we 
have heard the sounds of our 
own voices. 
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most Americans, means that we have 
heard the sounds of our own voices. So 
we create for ourselves situations where 
literally anything goes, situations in which 
our expectations of worship rarely exceed 
the lowest common denominator of 
experience and of expression. 

Finally, | have a problem with the 


assumption that the presence of 
instruments kills four-part a cappella 
singing. | have no doubts but that such 
merciless killings have already occurred. 
My argument is that such killings are not 
necessary. Instruments and voices ought 
not to be asked to do the same things. 
Why, when its own independent body of 
literature exists, ought the organ be 
restricted to playing only from the hymnal 
(and softly, at that)? Why should some of 
our most anemic congregational sounds 
occur to the accompaniment of the guitar 
(which has been designated in one of our 
church papers as the most Anabaptist of 
instruments)? Instruments ought to 
enhance a strong singing tradition, not 
destroy it. All of this suggests that perhaps 
our tradition of congregational singing 
may not have been quite so good as we 
thought it was. | suspect that very few, if 
any, congregations have ever taken the 
time to learn how to sing effectively and 
rewardingly with instruments, either the 
organ or the guitar, either in parts or in 
unison. And | suspect also that we haven't 
ever fully acknowledged how powerfully 
expressive sound can be, and therefore 
we aren’t quite willing to trust it. 

So what would | do about all these 
problems? If it were possible to wish into 
existence a healthy environment for 
congregational music, here is what | 
might do. (Please remember that such 
idealism can only occur in those inner 
sanctums called professors’ offices!) | 
would have a congregation in which all 
ages of persons were urgently convinced 
that something had to be done about its 
congregational music. Next | would have 
that congregation unceremoniously but 
with great joy remove all those things 
from our meeting place which try to deny 
the presence of human _ beings, 
simultaneously destroying an acoustical 
environment conducive to singing and 


breathing and other such things. Then | 
would have that congregation set aside a 
minimum of a half hour every Sunday for 
the express purpose of rehearsing the 
necessary skills for keeping worship and 
music vital. And | would wish into 
existence an atmosphere more closely 
resembling the socially charged singing 
school than that of afuneral parlor...and 
| would like to have available a good pipe 
organ with a variety of contrasting sounds 
.. a few trumpeters . . . some guitarists 
a person to play the banjo... a 
symphony orchestra could be useful...a 
drummer or two... a jazz ensemble... 
and a partridge in a pear tree. Then, if 
we're lucky, we could begin to rival the 
sensual and exuberant and deeply felt 
communal homage to the Almighty God 
which one finds over and over again 
described in Psalms. 
| believe that once we’ve set about 
with long range determination to do 
something about our music and about our 
worship, our traditions not only can be 
salvaged, but they can be strengthened 
and enriched by an infinite number of 
resources. Many of these are already in 
existence, others are yet to come. We 
must encourage the expenditure of 


intellectual, physical and emotional 
energy, and we must allow the 
imagination the space in which to explore 
and to experiment. And we must set our 
expectations higher: we must expect to 
be spiritually more enriched next year 
than we are now; and we must expect to 
be surprised. 

By this time, I’ve probably perverted 
your whole set of thoughts to things you 
didn’t intend — my apologies! At the 
same time, please be encouraged to offer 
more of your thoughts on this matter. 
Being an_ intelligent, articulate and 
insightful mnon-expert has loads of 
advantages. Thanks for provoking both 
the head and the heart! 


Sincerely, 


Ken Nafziger is a music professor at Eastern 
Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Mennonite Musicians Of The Future— 
Where Will They Come From? 


The young people who will brighten the future cultural life of the church are 
among us today. What kind of support do high schoolers need to help them 


become more mature artists? 


Their enthusiasm can be sparked by the chance to perform with others their own 
age who are equally excited about the arts. Goshen College’s Music Week offers 
just that. They also provide daily rehearsals under the direction of college 


professors. 


So if you know young singers or 


instrumentalists, encourage them to investigate 
the program and send their names to Music 
Week, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 46526. It’s an 


investment in the future. 


Music Week 
June 14-19 
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The People’s Place 


Calendar 


of Special 


Events 


June 13, 1981 
October 17, 1981 


November 6 & 7, 1981 


November 7, 1981 


November 16 & 17, 1981 
December 7 & 8, 1981 


January 11 & 12, 1982 


January 22 & 23, 1982 


February 12, 1982 
February 22 & 23, 1982 


March 12 & 13, 1982 


April 24, 1982 


May, 1982 


Annual Associates Supper 
for Associates and their guests 
Theme: “East Africa Panorama — What It’s Like to Bea 
Mennonite in East Africa” 
Saturday Seminar, 
for Associates only 
Led by Abe Schmitt, Souderton, PA — “Listen to 
Your Life.” 


Annual Music Conference 
(with Lectures and Workshops) 
Roy Roth, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Doyle Preheim, Goshen, Indiana 
Romaine Sala, Leola, Pennsylvania 
Short musical performances throughout the conference 
by the Eastern Mennonite Seminary Choir 
Harvest Music Festival 
Two and a half hours of music by a wide variety of groups 
and individuals 


“Memories, Thoughts, Stories, and Songs” 
An evening with Don Jacobs, Landisville, PA and his 
sister Roma (Mrs. John) Ruth, Vernfield, PA, sharing and 
performing. (Winter Cultural Series) 

“Ten Things You Should Know About the 

Brethren in Christ” 

An illustrated presentation by Morris Sider, historian 
from Grantham, PA. (Winter Cultural Series) 


“Stories and Events Which Shaped 


Our Lives” 
An evening of lively storytelling by Sefe de Leon, Elkhart, 
Indiana, and by Robert Kreider, North Newton, Kansas. 
(Winter Cultural Series) 


Annual Writer’s Conference 
(with Lectures & Workshops) 
John Drescher, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Marjorie Waybill, Scottdale, Pennsylvania 
Rudy Wiebe, Edmonton, Alberta 


Associates Valentine’s Gathering 
for Associates only 


Drama: “Once Upon a Time Sarah Said 
to Abraham .. .” 
An evening of dramatic performances of women from the 
Bible by June Yoder, Goshen, Indiana (W. C. Series) 


Annual Visual Arts Conference 

(with Lectures and Workshops) 
Robert Regier, North Newton, Kansas 
Rachel Thomas Pellman, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Darvin Luginbuhl, Bluffton, Ohio 


Saturday Seminar, 

for Associates only 
Led by John A. Lapp, Goshen, IN, — “Mennonites and 
Politics” 

Annual Associates Banquet, 

for Associates and their quests 
Date and theme to be announced later. 


For more information 


write The People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534, 
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or phone 717/768-7171. 


family creations 


“You Want to Go Swimming 


in There?” 


by Jewel Showalter 


“If | ever get married, my husband 
will have to like swimming,” | remember 
telling my dad one day as we paddled 
around in the blue-grey waters of 
Ethiopia’s Lake Awasa. 

Daddy taught all of his eight children 

.to swim at an early age. We jumped 
breakers at Virginia Beach, dove off trees 
‘into hot water springs in Ethiopia, swam in 
a salt water swimming pool aboard an 
ocean liner enroute to America. 

Wherever there was water Daddy 
would summon his brood for a special 
family time in the water. Family vacations 
were usually planned around swimming 
spots. We never tired of learning new 
swimming strokes or dives, floating, 
underwater leapfrog, keep-away games. 
And Daddy was right in there with us. 

| remember with pride the day | beat 
my two older sisters ina swimming race — 
then my mother. | have yet to beat my 
dad! 

When our family picnicked at the site 
of the newly constructed Koka Dam in 
Ethiopia, we begged to swim even though 
the waters lapping the shore were thick 
with mud and silt. Dead trees protruded 
from the water all along the shore. 

“You children,’ Mother exclaimed. 
“Don’t you ever get enough of the 
water?” 

We promptly hiked up our skirts and 
waded out in the chocolately “soup” but 
soon were scared back to the beach 
where someone had trapped a scorpion 
in a jar. We watched as he flung his 
powerful tail against the sheer, but 
impenetrable glass in his futile efforts to 
sting our fingers. 

Another time after a heavy tropical 
rain we ran shouting from the house to 
dash into grass lined ditches and gullies 
filled with soft, warm water. No fun could 
compare. 

As C. S. Lewis noted, “‘It’s adults who 
teach children to hate rain.” And | know 
the feeling because only last summer 
flood waters from the creek covered 
Grandpa’s garden and crept high up their 
grassy hill. Before | knew it, children in 
muddy underwear were splashing about 
the lawn. 

And | had become so adult | couldn’t 
resist asking incredulously, “You want to 
go swimming in there?” 

As an adult | also learned that 
because of a childhood ear infection, my 
husband had not been permitted to go 
swimming as a child. Therefore his idea of 


family fun didn’t focus around swimming 
spots as did mine. He grew instead to love 
fishing in Kentucky’s many creeks. 

Whether fishing or swimming the key 
to good times for children is parental 
involvement. Children want us to enjoy 
what they do. 

‘“Did you have fun, mommy?” Chad 
asked after we completed a_ wild 
amusement park ride. 

“Come in swimming with us,” they 
begged-when | was comfortably settled 
on the sand with a book. 

The adult in me doesn’t like to whirl 
around half upside down or step into icy 
lakes. But then | remember Daddy 
grasping my hand to lift me above the 
rolling breakers, patiently wading into the 
river to unsnag a fish hook | had carelessly 
flung into a sunken log. 


Daddy made the day. We sensed he 
really enjoyed doing things with us. He 
was having fun too — not just fulfilling a 
duty. 

And so | throw down my book. Hang 
“being well read’! I’m going to soak my 
hair and my overactive adultness for an 
irreplacable moment with my children, 


Jewel Showalter spends 

her time mothering her 
three children — Chad, | 

Rhoda, and Matthew — 
and writing an occasional ; 
article. She and her | 


husband, Richard, live in | 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio. | 


“Excuse me, Officer. I’m an academic. Where am I?” 
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for people who enjoy wood 


A whole line of unique home 
furnishings for your kitchen, living 
room, den, and bedroom. Rockers, 
tables, stools, and plank bottom 
chairs. 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 


20 South Market Street 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 


Specializing in solid 
black walnut furniture 


When traveling through Ontario this 
Ssummer.... 

.. we d like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to 
do in the area. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always ‘in good taste.” 


_the STONE CROCK | 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 


Now in two locations: 
King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 
2NO0 
and 
59 Church Street West, 
Ontario N3B 1M8 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 


Elmira, 


Harvest Drive 
Farm Motel 
and Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated 
by Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, family-style, dinners and 
platters, seafood or steak. 

You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 

You'll be glad you did. 

3370 Harvest Dr. 
Gordonuille, PA 17529 


Phone: 717/768-7186 
For Reservations: 1-800-328-5511 


farmer’s thoughts 


Knocking on the 
Amish Backdoor 


by Keith Helmuth 


The farmer takes his cue from the 
complex music of healthy biological 
systems. He is not the composer — nor 
conductor. He is more like a dominant 
melodic line within the symphony that 
rises from the top soil — rises and moves 
along the rows of plants and runs its 
course in the lives of animals. The 
resonance of his life-work is in his 
contribution to the health of the earth. 
Agricultural practices which degrade the 
integrity of biological systems serve not 
the God of creation but the devouring 
spirit of which we have been warned. 

Every time | start my tractor a shadow 
of doubt flickers across my mind. And | 
hear the words of Auden: “Dark was the 
day when Diesel/first conceived his grim 
engine.” | have the growing suspicion 
that he is correct in this judgment. 

Many people have said to me; 
“Technology is neutral. It is how we use it 
that makes it good or bad.” That has 
always stuck in my throat and at last I see 
why. Specific technologies have the 
power to. significantly alter human 
character and culture. They are not 
neutral. They are biased. 

With stone weapons and tools men 
became expert hunters of large animals. 
Thus was defined a central pattern in the 
male character and in the mosaic of 
human culture. Seaworthy boats were 
biased toward exploration. Big tractors 
are biased toward covering more ground 
with less labour. 

When fire, metal and oil merged in 
the minds of a few men and the internal 
combustion engine was born, a small 
swell of resource exploitation became a 
tidal wave of development. The internal 
combustion engine is central to the 
explosion of scale sustained by the 
industrial and agricultural economies of 
North America. But this tidal wave of 
development has an undertow of 
environmental degradation. Toxic 
pollution is now the most durable 
product of progress. Plant and wildlife 
biologists report that one species a day is 
driven to extinction worldwide. High 
energy economics is unraveling the fabric 
of life. 

Alarmed at these conditions, | can 
imagine the Cosmic Steward calling in an 
apprentice angel and assigning her the 
task of cleaning up the garden. As she 
leaves the Steward calls out; “I suggest 
you begin by pulling the plug on the 
internal combustion engine.” We don't 
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regard the technology of _ internal 
combustion as the source of an earth- 
devouring blight because its use has come 
to define what we consider the good life. 

Dominant technologies, like the 
internal combustion engine, tend to 
monopolize the field and alternative 
methods of doing things fade from the 
repertoire of human experience. We 
become locked in to the technology at, 
what seems to us, a survival level and find 
it difficult to envision any other way of 
getting the work done, even when we can 
clearly see the mounting damage it is 
inflicting on both the natural and social 
orders. 

So | start my tractor, sending a little 
more dioxin into the atmosphere and | say 
to myself; ““Auden was no farmer. He had 
no idea how useful a good tractor can be 
when you have three feet of manure to 
haul from the sheep barn.” But | also 
know the job could be done with horses, 
or by hand if the land under cultivation 
lay downhill from the barn. It isa question 
of design. 

In one corner of my mind is the 
subversive knowledge that my Amish 
brothers and sisters lead ordered and 
productive lives without reliance on the 
internal combustion engine. Here is a 
tradition of technological discrimination 
which has secured their homestead farms 
within durable systems of biological 
renewal. The frontiers of agricultural 
research are now knocking at the Amish 
backdoor. 

The question is not how to cover 
more ground per hour or how to increase 
yields per acre, but how to design a 
durable agriculture. An agriculture that 
can be handed on through generations to 
come — a sacred trust. 


Keith Helmuth and 

his family have 
developed a small-scale 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a back- 


ground of ecological and 
social concerns.” 


international quiz 


What Do You Know About 


Mennonite Meetings? 


by Paul N. Kraybill 


With this issue Festival Quarterly kicks off anew column: a regular quiz 
_ about the worldwide Mennonite fellowship. Answers will always appear 


Mennonite World Conference. 


on the page following the quiz. 8. A delegation to the first Mennonite Werle Conference ti 
, » 4 : 1925 issi 
1. Which of these cities hosted the first Mennonite World 2 a imei tee host 
Conference in 1925? . ey 
joules a) Russian/Switzerland b) Brazil/France c) China/USA 
a) Karlsruhe b) Winnipeg c) Witmarsum  d) Basel 9. How many persons attended both the First MWC in Basel 
2. Which city when it hosted a Mennonite World Con- 1925 and the 10th MWC in Wichita, 19782 4 
ference in 1930 was a Free City State which no longer exists? a)1 b)25 c)7 : ; 
a) Halbstadt b) Danzig c) Leipzig é: 
f ; » 10. The Mennonite World Conference reorganized in 1978 
3. Name the three separate locations in which the 1936 with a General Council representing Mennonites from 
Mennonite World Conference convened: aoe? 
a) Basel/Zurich/Stuttgart b) Goshen/Newton/Lancaster a) 27 b) 52 c) 38° 
4 e) pinsterdam/ Witmarsum/Elspeet 11. Which of the following is a requirement for membership in 
. Which two cities hosted the Mennonite World Conference Mea ante WN ond Canience? 
see 2 
eae aiaitiemagn, byanidhicxand Goshen a)Membership of at least 2500 b) Adoption of a doctrinal 
Bt hener andavinnipes statement c) Annual membership fee d) Use of the name 
5. Which three continents have never hosted a Mennonite seca eee ne pion m ie Boia in: Chriss 
2 
World Conference? 12. The Mennonite World Conference has convened 10 times. 
6. When did the first non-western Mennonite delegate Epes Sai ays er ancuocalon SELES a= 
: : ’ : 
attend the Mennonite World Conference? ae a) Karlsruhe, 1957 b) Amsterdam, 1967 c) Kaiserslautern, 
a) 1948, Goshen/Newton b) 1972, Curitiba c) 1978, Wichita 1956 d) Mulhouse, 1941 e) Basel, 1952 f) Kitchener, 1962 
7. Name three of the six current and past Presidents of the g : é 


(answers on page 36) 


These persons 
need your help 
to become FQ readers 


They are willing. 
Are you? 


If you sent a dollar to the International Subscription Fund for every three dollars you 


spend on your own subscription, thousands of persons overseas who wish to receive FQ 
(but can’t afford it) could do so! 


Mennonite World Conference has set up a special International Subscription Fund so 
brothers and sisters overseas Can join our conversation on how our beliefs interact with 
our practices, especially as it relates to culture and the arts. But economic realities make 
our subscription rate (in fact, any subscription rate) prohibitive for many of these potential 
readers. 

Already the requests are beginning to come in so we continue to need funds to help 
with these requests. 

If you would like to help foster this international sharing and fellowship, you may send 
a gift to: International Subscription Fund — F.Q., Mennonite World Conference, 528 E. 
Madison Street, Lombard, Illinois 60148. Mennonite World Conference will issue you a 
tax-deductible receipt. 

Thanks for your help in strengthening our family/faith ties, and in broadening the 
international exchange on vital issues. 
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. d) 
b) 


Quiz Answers 


Basel 
Danzig 


. c) Amsterdam/Witmarsum/Elspeet 
. a) Basel (1925, 1952) and Amsterdam 


(1936, 1967) 


. Asia, Africa, Australia 
. a) Fourth MWC, 1948 in Goshen/ 


Newton. Mennonites from India 
and China attended. 


. Any three of these six: Christian 


Neff, P. C. Hiebert, Harold S. Bender, 
Erland Waltner, Million Belete, 
Charles Christano 


. a) Russian/Switzerland. The Russian 


Mennonite delegation was refused 
entrance to Switzerland by the 
Swiss government because the 
government of Russia was 
communist. 


. a) 1. A French Mennonite, Charles 


Goldschmidt, attended both the 
first and the tenth MWC. 


. c) 38 
. e) Organized Mennonite, 


Brethren in Christ or related 
conference 


. a) Karlsruhe, 1957; b) Amsterdam, 


1967; c) Basel, 1952; d) Kitchener, 
1962. 


(questions on page 35) 


| want fo subscribe to 
Festival Quarterly for: 


w 


O 


9 


1 yr. $6.75 in the U.S. 

(all other countries—$7.95 U.S. Funds) 
2 yrs. $11.75 in the U.S. 

(all other countries—S$13.95 U.S. Funds) 
3 yrs. $15.75 in the U.S. 

(all other countries—$17.95 U.S. Funds) 


Address 


Mail this coupon with your check fo: 


| Name 


Festival Quarterly 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 


what’s cooking? 


Eating With Joy 


by Glenda Knepp 


A favorite menu of mine 
when it’s 5 p.m., and I’ve 
done no planning for supper, 
is simply pancakes. 


| like breads. | like chewy bran 
muffins, moist nut breads, thick pancakes. 
A favorite menu of mine when it’s 5 p.m., 
and I’ve done no planning for supper, is 
simply pancakes. They aren’t just a 
breakfast food, honest! 

A typical meal for us would be 

Pancakes 

Fruit Topping 

Whipped Cream when 

neighbor’s cow produces 

Carrot Sticks 

Peanut Butter 

When I’m really pushed, I can get this 
on in about thirty minutes. So it really isn’t 
hard or time consuming to cook from 
scratch, is it? 

For special meals | usually serve two 
kinds of pancakes, thicken two fruits, such 
as peaches and blueberries, and add to 
that whipped cream sweetened with 
honey. 

It’s an attractive meal. The pancakes 
and fruit are delicious without the 
whipped cream. But if you have access to 
fresh whole milk, that dollop of cream isa 
lovely addition to your pancake meal. 


the 


Whole Wheat Pancakes 

Combine: 

1 C yogurt or 1 C sour milk 

1 C milk 

% C oil 

2 eggs 
Add, mix gently: 

2 C ww flour 

2 t baking powder 

1 t soda 

v2 t salt 
Bake as you normally do pancakes, on hot 
lightly greased griddle or skillet. Makes 12 
thick ones. 
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Oatmeal Pancakes 

Mix: 

1% C rolled oats 

1 C yogurt or 1 C sour milk 

1 C milk 
Beat in: 

2/3 C ww flour 

1 t soda 

Y% t salt 

2 eggs 
Bake on hot, lightly greased griddle or 
skillet. Makes 12 chewy pancakes. 


Tip: This pancake batter can be prepared 
ahead of time and refrigerated up to 8 
hours, until you’re ready to bake. 
Fruit Topping 

Simply thicken the juice from any fruits 
you have frozen or canned. Add the fruit 
to the thickened juice. Bring to boil again, 
and serve warm. You do not need to add 
extra sweetening. | picked blueberries 
this summer and | prepared them like 
this: 
Combine and bring to boil: 

1 C water 

2 T cornstarch 

1/3 C honey 
Add: 

4 C unsweetened blueberries, fresh 

or frozen 
Bring to boil again and serve. 


A thick, chewy pancake covered with 
warm berries, then a spoonful of whipped 
cream on top — now that’s eating with 
joy. Carrot sticks dipped in peanut butter 
add crunch to complete the meal. 


Happy eating! 


Glenda Knepp from Turner, Michigan is the 
mother of two sons, active in a food co-op and 
a Concerned Parents Group in the public 
school system. 


You shouldn’t go on Bgeltice 


MAGINATION 


... If you don’t enjoy making new friends. All of our 
tours develop friendly relationships all around. 
Some tour groups continue to insist on regular 
reunions like loving families. 


... If you don’t like learning a lot. You may travel 3,000 
miles in six or seven countries. Each day opens 
new vistas of knowledge and experience. Our tour 
guides interpret what you are seeing. TM’s Eu- 
ropean tours tell the intriguing story of the 
Anabaptist heritage. 


... If you must have American food. We think hambur- 
gers can be eaten in Pittsburgh, but in Europe you 
should enjoy Wienerschnitzel, Rindfleisch, and 
Spatzli the way the locals like it. Those leisurely 
evening dinners are usually worth a paragraph or 
two in your diary. 


... If you hate surprises. Sometimes we give you 


everything promised in the itinerary and still: add 
some unusual features. Once a town band high in 


the Austrian mountains welcomed us with joyous To U [= eel AG |] fl ATI Oo al 


music as the first American tour group to venture 
into such an out-of-way place. 1210 Loucks Avenue Scottdale, PA 15683 


... Unless you have a touch of adventure in your 225 Forsyth Drive Waterloo, Ontario N2L 1A4 
blood. 


Some of us have the courage tonot drive cars. 


A. MULTIPLE CHOICE B. TRUE—FALSE 
1. Groups who drive horses and buggies object to cars because 1. It is likely that given time, most horse and buggy drivers will 
a.) they are designed for style, speed, comfort, and con- eventually switch to used cars. 
venience, b.) owners are required to own insurance, c.) they 
cost too much. 2. There are more than 6,000 Mennonites in North America who 


refuse to drive cars because of religious convictions. 
2. Some Old Orders have objected to the “showy” safety 


measures dictated by law. As a consequence, some Amish have 3. At large gatherings (funerals and weddings) where there are 
a.) gone to prison, b.) had their buggies confiscated and sold many buggies, carriages are often identified with chalk 
to pay for fines, c.) agreed to use red-orange triangles, but numbers written on their sides. 


remove them when the buggy is not in motion. 
4. There are 87 varieties of horse-drawn vehicles among the 


3. Most horse and buggy drivers a.) raise their own horses, Amish, Mennonite, and Brethren groups. 
b.) buy horses that were raised and trained for harness racing, 
c.) purchase horses that are rejected by meat buyers. C. MATCHING 
4. Martingale is a.) a breed of horse, bb.) part of a harness, Communities Price of New Top Buggy 


c.) the upholstery fabric covering seats in open buggies. 


1. Holmes Co., Ohio — Amish $2,450 
2. Lancaster Co., PA — Mennonite nee 51450 
; ., PA — Amish a= 527300 

For the answers, read Plain Buggies, Amish, Mennonite, and paca er : sly 
Brethren Horse-Drawn Transportation by Stephen Scott. 4. LaGrange Co., Indiana — Amish $1,700 
People’s Place Booklet No. 3. Published by Good Books. 5. Arthur, Illinois — Amish $1,600 
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How to Apply 
To Receive FQ — Free 


wary, March. April 1980 


uaRtERl So - 


| festvalg 


Also in this issue — 
© Tryi nase ened n Solution to a Kenyan 1 Problent 


(through the International 
Subscription Fund) 


The International Subscription 
Fund is to assist persons overseas 
(excluding western Europe but 
including Central and South Americas) 
to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
magazine free of charge. Overseas 
personnel of Mennonite programs and 
projects are also eligible. 

Qualified persons will receive a 
two-year subscription free. The 
signature of the congregational leader 
or organizational representative 
recommending the = application — is 
required. 

It is suggested that the applicant be 
active (or interested) in the life of the 
church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
have a fair command of the English 
language to qualify. 


Forward coupon to: 
Mennonite World Conference 
International Subscription Fund 
528 E. Madison St. 
Lombard, IL 60148 


Date 
Name 
Address 
City 
Country 


Congregation 
Affiliation 


Address 


Verified by 
Representative 
signature 


title or relationship 


communication by-line 


Thoughts While Baking 


Bread 


by David W. Augsburger 


The sourdough starter is a pungent, 
foamy sponge. As | add whole wheat 
flour, sorghum, salt, | am repeating the 
motions of my foremothers: Mary, Cecil, 
Barbara, Frances. Pour, mix, knead, punch 
down, shape. 

| can understand my forefathers 
passion when | struggle with a text, a 
sermon, a human puzzle in counseling. 
They were ministers too. True, in a 
different age, yet as | read their letters, 
journals, favorite texts, | know that their 
convictions are my concerns too. But their 
wives left no sermon notes, no wise 
words, just recipes passed on in oral 
tradition. From mother to daughter, to 
daughter, to son. 


a eS 


, 


The pain of great women in 
our pasts is largely lost in the 
silence of one-sided histories. 


ee 


A lot of pain and anger, and 
desperation has gone into the kneading 
of dough. For my grandmother Cecil, it is 
kneaded by the fears of her consumption. 
Soon she is to die after eight years of 
marriage, leaving three little boys. Her 
bread may have been coarse, with 
bubbles and brittle crust. 

For grandmother Mary, it is kneaded 
by angry hands. In the midst of the 
depression she is the poor wife of a poor 
preacher. Ordained by his bishop father 
to whom he has never said “‘no,” driven 
by his family’s obligation to sacrifice all for 
the dream of the faithful church, Simon 
has taken her into exile in this lonely rural 
community. Her children are fleeing. Her 
life is nothing but work. Her bread must 
have been fine, firm, even textured. 
Anger bakes good bread. 

For great-grandmother Frances, 
married to the powerful bishop, the 
kneading is determination mixed with 
despair, compassion for the binds her 
children are suffering, commitment to 
her husband. So crazy-making is the 
setting, she wishes to die. Her bread may 
have burned some days, and was soggy 
and underbaked on others. 

The pain of great women in our pasts 
is largely lost in the silence of one-sided 
histories. Absorbed into their husbands’ 
dreams, demands, and destinies, they 
lived lives of limited opportunity. Taken 
for granted by family, community, 
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church, they did the work of two persons, 
filled the roles of two parents, and felt the 
feelings forgotten by those about them. 
And often she was the more talented 
person of the partnership, the more 
sensitive or insightful of the two. 

Something else happens in the 
making of bread. The dough absorbs the 
stress, the energy, the anger, and then in 
silence, rises again. Hope rises slowly, 
hope that can be taken, broken and 
shared to nourish others. 


Hope springs not from anger 
ignored, from despair denied, from 
sadness suppressed, but from. the 


expression, acceptance and release of 
these grasping, controlling emotions. 

One cannot bake bread without 
rediscovering hope. 

So | can feel a bit what they felt as | 
punch out the dough until it squeaks 
compliance. In claiming my foremothers 
as well as my forefathers | become open to 
my own feminine as well as my masculine 
side, to hope and to power. 

These women are now among my 
hero-heroines. They not only suffered the 
same pain as their husbands. They did it 
without the rewards that carried their 
men through. They not only endured the 
same hardships as the forefathers, they 
also endured the fathers. In spite of the 
obstacles, they lived with amazing skill. 
Investing themselves in the next 
generation, they gave meaning to lives 
which would follow and to their own lives 
in that same action. 

In owning both fore-parents, | begin 
to appreciate both the oppressors and the 
oppressed in my past — they probably 
deserved each other too. | can claim both 
dreamer and realist, both the ideal as 
preached and the actual as lived — they 
likely exaggerated each other’s behaviors 
too. 

The unlikely ingredients go in, the 
firm crusty sourdough emerges. From the 
unpalatable tastes, the unacceptable 
pressures, the unendurable heat comes 
life. 


David W. Augsburger is 
associate professor of 
pastoral care and 
counseling at the 
Associated Mennonite | 
Biblical Seminaries in 


Elkhart, Indiana, and the 
author of many books 
about communication 

and relationships. 


Nominate a Reader 


Certainly you have friends or relatiaves who would enjoy 
reading Festival Quarterly. Why not nominate them! 


Just list their names and addresses below. We’|l check our lists 
to make sure that they don’t currently receive the magazine. 
Then we'll send them an introductory mailing, introducing 
FQ and inviting them to become a reader. 

We’ll even mention that you nominated them. 


Help your friends by helping FQ! It’s that simple. (Check the 
back of this sheet for a check list of persons you may wish to 
nominate.) 


1. Name 


Address 


City State/Province ____ Postal Code 


. Name 


Address 


City State/Province______ Postal Code___ 


. Name 


Address 


City State/Province___ Postal Code 


. Name 


Address 


City State/Province ____ Postal Code 


. Name 


Address 


City State/Province ____ Postal Code___ 


Your Name 


Address 


City State/Province____ Postal Code__ 


If you have additional names, just write them on a piece of 
paper and return with this form. 


Mail this form to ‘““Nominations,’ FESTIVAL QUARTERLY, 
2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 
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If you'd like to nominate any of the above persons Ce 
a reader of FESTIVAL QUARTERLY magazine, Bees use the | 
reverse side of this sheet. Thanks. 


Check List 
for Nominations _ 


Your favorite person 
Your friendliest neighbor 
Your nastiest neighbor 
Your doctor 

Your librarian 

Your sister — 

Your brother : 
Someone in your church SHEE ce 
Your lawyer | 
Your pastor | 

Your pastor’s wife 

Your two best friends - 

Your banker 

Your local theater group — 

Your car pool 

Your feed man © 

Your nearest neighbor 

Your mother and father 
Someone in your youth group — 
Your plumber 

Your school’s librarian 

Your song leaders 

Your landlord 

Your tenant 

Your grandparents who love quilts 
Your secretary 

Your choir members _ 
Your local college’s librarian 

Your mailman 
Your aunt at the old fol ks’ home | 
Your uncle who loves music __ 
Your niece who loves movies 

Your milkman 

Your veterinarian 

Your electrician 

Your local choral group 
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foreign beat 


Emmentaler Folk Art 
Today: A Visit with 
Hans Ramseler 


by Jan Gleysteen 


In my last column | traced the origin 
of the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch art to 
the Emmental in Switzerland. This time I’d 
like to take you for a visit to these valleys. 

The long winding Emmental forms 
the channel for three rivers: the Kleine 
(Little) Emme, the Wald (Forest) Emme 
and the Emme. Past and present Swiss 
Mennonites have been mainly active 
along the western Emme rivers, with 
Langnau, home of the oldest continuous 
Mennonite congregation in the world, as 
the focal point. 


a 


The demand for Hans’ 
special decorations and 
inscriptions is so great that he 
is normally four to five 
months behind in orders. 


a 


Around 1680 Langnau became a 
center for pottery, clocks and furniture 
decorated in the peasant art. Times have 
changed and today Langnau’s major 
industry is producing and exporting 
Emmentaler cheese. Pottery and 
woodworking crafts have moved to the 
smaller towns nearby where they are still 
very active. 

Over the years | had heard much 
about the woodcarver Hans Ramseier of 
Eggiwil. Last spring | paid hima visit. While 
Hermine busied herself in the family store 
Hans showed me through his house and 
shop, explaining the art of ‘“Kerb- 
schnitzen,” bringing out more samples of 
his work, work in progress, and photos of 
work already delivered. 

Hans was born in 1909, the oldest of 
five children. He lived in Eggiwil all his life 
except for the year 1930 when he 
attended one of the woodcarving schools 
in Brienz. The Ramseier family operated a 
cabinet shop in which they built the 
woodenware for all the farms in the 
neighborhood. Hans originally intended 
to take over the cabinet shop, but after 
Brienz his newly acquired hobby of 
decorating the chests and chairs got in the 
way. That was fifty years ago and he hasn’t 
been able to get back to building 
furniture since. The demand for Hans’ 
special decorations and inscriptions is so 


great that he is normally four to five 
months behind in orders. 

Hans decorates chests, chairs, boxes, 
wooden plates and _ bread _ boards, 
mailboxes, umbrella stands, butter churns 
and tubs. Churches commission him to 
carve Christian symbols and Bible verses 
in communion tables and pulpit panels, to 
decorate the two special chairs used by 
bride and groom in church weddings. 
Occasions like the twenty-fifth year of 
service of a church chorister, or 
someone’s retirement after 42 years as a 
master cheesemaker all deserve an 
exquisitely carved Ramseier memento. 

Hans Ramseier married Hermine 
Gerber in 1942. The Ramseiers have four 
sons and two daughters. Hans’ interest in 
Kerbschnitzen must have been 
contagious. The oldest daughter, 
Veronika, married Fritz Rothlisberger 
who has taken on the trade, and the 
youngest daughter, Justina (now Zurcher) 
is also an accomplished Kerbschnitzer. So 
the craft is likely to continue for another 
generation. Hans, in the meantime, is very 
much in demand throughout 
Northeastern Switzerland teaching 
evening classes in Kerbschnitzen. 

It was noon and over a hearty meal of 
solid Swiss bread and (what else?) 
Emmentaler cheese, Hans told me more 
about his life, his convictions, his church 
involvement. He is a Christian pacifist, but 
since Switzerland has no provisions for 
CO’s, he had to serve in a noncombatant 
position. He has been a life-long leader in 
the temperance movement, a post in 
which he works closely with Hans 
Rufenacht, pastor of the Langnau 
Mennonite congregation. 

A fine spring rain gently wetted my 
face as | walked to Eggiwil for the bus trip 
back; the visit with this wonderful couple, 
and this masterful craftsman had been just 
as refreshing. 


Jan Gleysteen, an artist 
and historian, lives in 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 
where he works for 
Mennonite Publishing 
House and participates in 


Tour-Magination as a 
leader of tour groups in 
Europe. 


Needed: 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
MENNONITE FELLOWSHIP seeks 
person who affirms the Anabaptist 
heritage and has a strong Biblical 
background for teaching, discussion 
input and to assist with worship 
coordination. 


salaried position with 
diverse group of 25-35 members in a 
growing house fellowship. Available 
1981, date negotiable. 


Contact Marty Showalter, 900 
Patricia, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 


Part-time 


Pipe Organs 
for Churches and Chapels 


with tracker action in simple 
and reliable construction. 


Brunzema Organs Inc. 


596 Glengarry Crescent South 
Post Office Box 219 

Fergus, Ontario Canada 

N1iM 2W8 


(519) 843-5450 


WHEN VISITING HISTORIC LANCASTER 
COUNTY .. . enjoy breakfast in our Pantry, 
and lunch and dinner at one of the many 
famous nearby restaurants. Tours leave twice 
daily... and you'll return to your 
immaculately clean room, even overlooking the 
Mill Stream if you request. Five miles east of 
Lancaster on Rt. 896, between 30 and 340. 
For reservations, write or call 717/299-0931. 


iS 


MILL STREAM 
MOTOR LODGE 


SMOIKETOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17576 


THE CASSELMAN 


RS Se * all RESTAURANT 
301/895-5266 


MOTOR INN 
301/895-5055 


Your Hosts 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivan J. Miller 


800/328-5511 


NATIONAL REGISTER 
LISTING 


Monday-Saturday / 7 a.m.-8 p.m. 


Open till 10 p.m. 
June, July, August 


Just off Rt. 48 on U.S. 40 
in Grantsville, MD 21536 
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energy watch 


Protecting Our Interests 


by Kenton K. Brubaker 


Last night | saw the holocaust. It was a 
documentary on the thermonuclear fire 
storm which destroyed Kent, England. 
Fortunately it was a simulation done by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

The simulation was realistic, 
mercifully in black and white. Children 
were blinded by the flash, firemen were 
blown about and crushed by the shock 
waves, and the wounded were suffocated 
by the conflagration that eliminated all 
oxygen from the center of the city. The 
auditorium rocked and reeled as we sat in 
our foam padded, red velvet seats. 

It’s no fun to see people die. It’s a 
numbing experience to see the corpses 
piled like firewood in the trucks. Even 
though we have been brought up with 
television’s nightly diet of horror, “the 
evening news,” this was different. The 
survivors sat stunned with blackened 
faces, festering burns, and hollow eyes, 
asking “Why?” The officials directing 
evacuation and rescue operations 
lamented the often irrational behavior of 
their colleagues with the observation, 
“We’re only human.” 

Throughout the film, people on the 


streets of London were interviewed 
concerning their understanding of 
thermonuclear weapons and _ their 
attitudes about retaliation. As all the 


respondents acknowledged their 
approval of striking back, the profound 
wisdom of Jesus came through to me as 
never before. “But | say unto you, do not 
return evil for evil.” 


CaaS re EE SST SE eT S| 


I see a direct link be- 
tween nuclear insanity and 
energy insatiability. 
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The futility of extending the 
holocaust around the world seemed so 
obvious to me that | wondered why 
people miss these ironies: The police 
being killed with their own guns, the 
senseless exchange of ‘“‘ultimate”’ 
weaponry. Is this the meaning of II Peter 
3:12? “The heavens shall be rolled back as 
a scroll and the earth destroyed with 
fervent heat.” 


A quiet, relaxing atmo- 
sphere for your group’s re- 
treats. Each of our motel 
rooms offer DD phones, 
color TV, and Inn Room cof- 
fee. Acres of lawn, play- 
ground, tennis and volleyball 
courts, game room, and indoor pool are all for your 


enjoyment. 


Our restaurant specializes in good ‘home cooking”’ 
including daily local specialties. Banquet and meeting 
rooms are available for up to 275 persons. 


Bird -In- Hand 
Motor Jun-Keataurant 


Located 7 miles east of Lancaster on Route 340. Phone (717) 768-8271 
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As a citizen of the United States, | 
realize that | have already been part of 
such deeds. Most of the events 
documented in this film were done on my 
behalf by fellow citizens. Guilt woke me 
early this morning. Now, what do | do? 

As never before | see the immorality 
of nuclear weapons. | will do all | can to 
see that they are eliminated from the 
arsenals of the nations. Furthermore, 
since most of the firestorms documented 
in the film were produced by 
conventional bombs, | will do all | can to 
speak against the deliberate bombing of 
civilian populations. This would also 
include the use of the neutron bomb. | 
personally believe that the resumption of 
disarmament talks is urgent, with special 
efforts being made to eliminate 
thermonuclear and neutron weapons. 

As | reflect on the political realities in 
the United States at this time, | am not 
encouraged. We have a new president 
and secretary of state who do not seem to 
share my concerns. The MX missile system 
seems to be on the way to approval along 
with a general escalation in “defense” 
spending. “Protecting our interests in the 
Middle East” seems to be a high priority. | 
don’t like the price tag that this 
“protection” implies. | think the moral of 
the story is that protection through 
violence is a tragic hoax. | believe that is 
what Jesus meant. | believe also that 
protecting our interests somewhere else 
in the world is a trap. We are our own 
hostages. We push ourselves to the brink 
of destruction to hang on to a dubious 
privilege. That is not the Christian way. 

What is a Christian response? For me 
it involves trying to develop an alternative 
life pattern, especially in regard to energy 
dependence, that does not invite a 
holocaust. | see a direct link between 
nuclear insanity and energy insatiability. 
Our energy “watch” must be a creative 
response to a modern dilemma, not a 
lamentation over the self-destruction of 
the human race. | have confidence that 
God, in his wisdom, has such creative 
alternatives in mind. Humanity is priceless 
in his cosmic view, | believe. 

The movie is called “The War 
Game.’’* | don’t ever intend to see it 
again. But | do recommend it to mature 
audiences. You should see it, once. 


*“The War Game’ is available from Audio- 
visuals, MCC, Akron, PA 17501. 


Kenton K. Brubaker is 
Professor of Biology at 
Eastern Mennonite 
College in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


eyeful 


A Prairie Composition 


by Robert Regier 


My wristwatch isn’t necessary. 
Both sound and sight are providing the 
clues for the advent of another October 
day. Eastward a deep band of blue-violet 
begins to separate black earth from black 
sky. Somewhere the first sounds of a 


2 


The collaboration of eye 
and hand is a continuing 
mystery to me. 


thousand ascending redwings break the 
silence, but it is too early to discern the 
black on black composition of ordered 
disorder. The marsh is becoming more 
audible. To my left a still immobile and 
unknown number of knee-deep gulls 
begin to noisily declare the passing of the 
night. In another hour their collective 
pattern of black-white repeats will make 
its contribution to an emerging visual 
landscape. 

Much more close to my silent vigil on 
a too-dry mud flat (thanks to an 
unrelenting summer sun), the sound and 
barely perceptible forms of a feeding 
column of avocets make a rhythmic 
sweep in my direction. I’m awed by the 
silent language that unifies their action. 
Water-ripple calligraphy formed by the 
advance of beak and leg echoes their in- 
concert movements. 

By now the shapes of the shallow 
pools and rivulets that sustain the waking 
life around me become defined by an 
expanding eastern light. Horizontal 
orange replaces blue-violet. It becomes 
the backdrop for a family of silhouette 
shapes that belong uniquely to a prairie 
marsh. The vertical gestures of cattails, still 
black, interrupt and punctuate the 
horizontals of water, land, and sky. 

Without any audible warning 
roosting pelicans move with apparent 
clear purpose into the blue-orange sky. 
Onatemporary migratory halt, their early 
morning procession grows as each in turn 
becomes an accent point in a skyward 
undulating line. Not until directly 
overhead do | discover their delicate 
contribution to the dawn sounds. In 
contrast to the gull cacophony, only the 
barely audible movement of air against 
black-tipped nine-foot wings betrays 
their physical presence. The compatibility 
of such size with unexcelled visual grace 
poses a natural paradox I’ll gladly observe 
rather than explain! 

The predictable prairie wind has not 
yet made its daily contribution to the 


ensemble of marsh sounds. Its absence 
permits me to catch the unmistakable 
guttural roll of unseen sandhill cranes, 
and allows each avocet to be _ in 
conversation with its upside-down glassy- 
water image. 

By now the fiery red ball of the sun 
has changed from ellipse to circle and has 
turned all sky violets to blue. With the 
new day announced it seems that all 
marsh creatures have displaced their 
sounds with the more urgent business of 
sustaining their bodies for one more day. 
The marsh has settled down. 

The winds have picked up, the 
overhead sun has forced the 
abandonment of my jacket, and the 
orange in my pocket becomes an object 
of attention. It’s time to head home. 

How do | share the visual witness of a 
transition from dark to light? What color, 
what line, what rhythm will communicate 
the satisfying solitude of standing alone, 
surrounded by thousands of acres of 
awakening prairie marsh? 

The collaboration of eye and handisa 
continuing mystery to me. In what way 
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will my hand, either now or in the future, 
record some impulse rooted in my solitary 
experience of a marsh dawn? | do not 
know. | only know that a visual imitation 
of the experience would be doomed to 
failure and disappointment. Yet, I’m 
convinced that each significant visual 
experience eventually finds its expression 

. perhaps unexpectedly, perhaps in 
metaphor rather than _ pictorial 
description. But if seeing is at the center of 
visual expression, the absorption of an 
October dawn will eventually be in 
dialogue with my scraping, scratching, 


and doodling. fq) 


Robert Regier is a 
practicing artist and 
professor of art at Bethel 
College, North Newton, 
Kansas. 


“That was his most difficult period.” 
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Celebrate 
Creativity! 


Old Country Store, 


Intercourse, PA, 


offers you beautiful 
handcrafted items 


made locally — 

e guilts 

e pillows 

e afghans 

e soft calico toys 

e crayon holders 

® aprons 

e guilt books & 
art cards 

e fabrics & quilting 
supplies 

e sock monkeys 

e bean bag frogs 

e patch work table- 
cloths 

e patchwork chair 
pads 

@ wooden farm 
animals 

e handmade dolls & 
doll clothes 

® wooden puzzles & 
trains 

e turtle foot stools 

e calico potholders 


Come and buy 


special gifts, or simply 
allow your creative self 


to be inspired. 


The Old Country Store 


Main Street 
Intercourse, PA 17534 
Phone 717/768-7101 


american abroad 


Electing the Mayor 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


By nine o’clock in the evening the 
word had spread throughout our village; 
tonight was the night. All men — it was 
announced — regardless of age or status, 
whether foreign or native to the region, 
were being asked to break up their late 
evening huddles and begin heading for 
home. By the time the moon shone 
brightly in the night skies overhead the 
last traces of maleness were to have 
vanished from the streets. For what would 
transpire this night was not for men tosee. 
No question. This night was for mothers, 
wives and daughters only. 


| ea Ree RS 


This night was for 
mothers, wives, and 
daughters only. 


Tee OE 


It had been years since the village had 
faced a crisis serious enough to rally the 
women in this fashion. Occasional poor 
harvests, impending wars with 
neighboring groups, long periods of time 
when the birth-rate had dropped 
frighteningly low or even worse, had 
ceased altogether. In each of those 
instances and in many more far too 
numerous to mention or even remember, 
the women had made the same urgent 
call they would make tonight for wisdom, 
strength and protection. Wisdom... from 
those who had lived through similar 
predicaments and would know what to 
do; strength ... from those who, though 
having passed on from this life, continued 
to watch over and care for the affairs of 
their relatives left behind; protection... 
from those who, no longer restrained by 
human limitations, had access to power 
which could be put to use in defending 
their defenseless, earthbound families 
from the enemy’s attack. 

The enemy’s attack. Ah, that cursed 
enemy! Nearly two months had passed 
since the president of Ivory Coast had 
announced that municipal elections 
would be held and that big city mayors — 
formerly appointed by the country’s one 
and only political party — would 
henceforth be chosen democratically by 
the people. Anyone would be allowed to 
run. Everyone could vote. It had _ all 
sounded like such an excellent idea. And 
the nation bad rejoiced. 

But little by little the implications of 
the new policy had become more clear. 
That everyone should vote was only right 
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and went virtually uncontested. But that 
anyone could run meant unfortunately 
that anyone might win. Even someone 
belonging to an ethnic group other than 
one’s own. Inconceivable! Being ruled by 
a “foreigner”? on one’s own traditional 
turf? Unthinkable! Perhaps. But entirely 
possible given the rules of the game. 

Unless... unless one acted quickly to 
rally the forces. Which was precisely what 
the women intended to do. Rising 
unnoticed in the middle of the night, they 
would move one by one through the 
silent village streets until all had arrived at 
the prearranged destination, the 
cemetery. Once assembled, the 
ceremony could begin. First would come 
the drinks, whiskey or gin, poured out on 
the ground for the spirits of departed 
village and family members. The names of 
prominent past leaders would be 
specifically invoked, former chiefs and 
valiant warriors receiving particular 
attention. Then, assured of their support 
in bringing victory to the village 
candidate, the women would drop their 
clothing and run naked in a circular 
course around the village, thus dooming 
to failure — or even death — all rival 
candidates who dared placing their 
names on the ballot. 

How late into the night this 
manifestation would continue was not 
certain. But not too late in any case. For 
the voting booths would open at eight 
o’clock the following morning and many 
of these women would want to be on 
hand bright and early to officially confirm 
the ancestors’ choice for mayor. 


James and Jeanette 
Krabill, Mission Associ- 
ates under the Men- 
nonite Board of Missions, 
live in Ivory Coast, West 
Africa, where they are 


available to the 
independent African 
churches. 


borders 


An Incredible Crossing 


by Peter J. Dyck 


The audience was stunned and 
saddened. We had just told the more than 
1,200 Mennonite refugees in the Berlin 
camp that Paraguay had offered to accept 
them as immigrants, that a ship had been 
chartered to transport them to South 
America, and that all the documents, 
including transit visas through Argentina, 
were in order. This was good news. 

The bad news was that carefully- 
made plans for travel by train through the 
Russian Zone of Germany, from Berlin to 
Bremerhaven where the good _ ship 
Volendam was waiting for them, had 
broken down at the last minute. They 
would not be able to go. They were 
stranded. 

Someone asked whether the ship 
would sail anyway and why. The answer 
was that the Volendam would sail because 
there were a thousand or more other 
refugees in southern Germany ready to 
go who did not have the problem of being 
stuck on an “island in the red sea,” as the 
Berlin refugees referred to the situation. 

A young man wanted to know 
whether he was free to try to get to the 
ship on his own and how much time he 
would have. We had serious misgivings 
about such a venture, doubting that 
anyone would make it safely to the other 
side. But we told the young man and all 
others that anyone was free to try it. The 
ship was to leave within 36 hours. There 
was no need to remind them that the 
Russians were flushing out Soviet citizens 
like the Mennonites, forcing them to 
return to Russia at the point of a gun if 
necessary, and that the long border 
between East and West Germany was 
heavily guarded day and night by the 
latest surveillance and detection devices. 

A day and a half later the Volendam 
was ready to lift anchor. God had 
intervened so that the Berlin group was 
miraculously permitted to pass by freight 
train through the Russian Zone. They 
were all on board ship, some 2,300 of 
them, including the refugees from 
southern Germany. But three persons 
from the Berlin group were missing, a 
brother and sister with their friend, the 
one who had asked about permission to 
make it on their own. 

And then Brother Thiessen asked 
urgently to talk with Elfrieda, my wife, and 
me. He was a bit tense, plainly worried 
and looked sad. He said he could fill us in 
on the three missing young people. 

The three and his own family had left 
that earlier meeting in Berlin as stunned 
and shocked as the rest of the refugees 


who, in spite of an available country and 
ship, could not leave. They had continued 
talking after the meeting; a number of 
people became interested in striking out 
on their own to try to get to the ship. 
There was no time to lose. Thirty-six hours 
would soon be gone, especially if they got 
lost, had to hide, or were detained for 
questioning. There was no clear plan how 
they would cross the border, assuming 
they got that far. 

There were quick goodbyes and a 
brief prayer committing themselves to 
God’s keeping. They had not gone far 
when he and his family found the cold 
unbearable and the snow too deep. While 
hours before they had only feared 
capture by the Russians, they now feared 
freezing to death on the open road and 
fields. They turned around and were 
thankful at dawn to be back in the camp 
once again. It had been a horrible night. 
But the other three had pushed on ahead. 
As Thiessen concluded his report he 
lowered his eyes as if to suggest there was 
no use waiting for them, they’d never 
make it. Man and nature had conspired 
against them. 


medical bills. 


everyone. 


1110 North Main Street 


Do you know how much it will 
cost you to see your doctor by 
the end of this year? 


Professional health care costs are rising faster than the rate 
of inflation. And when medical costs go up, so do health 
insurance premiums. Even Mennonite Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion has to raise health plan rates as we share higher 


But it’s possible to limit these expenses. If we all work hard 
to stay healthy, we won't need as much medical care. That 
will keep insurance costs down, too. Let’s do all we can to 
maintain our health and keep medical care affordable for 


This year let’s take better care of ourselves. It’s one 
more way we can care about each other. 


Mennonite Mutual Aid Association 
Goshen, IN 46526 


Suddenly there was a commotion at 
the ship’s gangplank. People pushed 
forward and voices got louder. “They’re 
here! They’re here! The three from Berlin 
are here!”’ 

Days later on the high seas | sat down 
with the leader of the three young people 
and said, “I’ve heard your story, the 
narrow escapes through the Russian Zone 
and the crossing of the border through a 
coal mine. How did you know where to 
enter and where to get out? How come 
you didn’t get lost in the labyrinth 
below?” 

He gave me a broad smile, “We 
asked.” 

We were silent a while, thinking our 
own thoughts, he perhaps reliving the 
excitement of the escape and | wondering 
whether his pleasant smile had power to 
open closed doors. Presently he got up to 
go, then turned and said, “Thank you for 
the bread. That also helped.” 


Peter Dyck has spent a 
rich life shuttling 
refugees to new 
homelands, overseeing 
relief programs, and 
telling wise and witty 
stories. At home in 
Akron, Pennsylvania, he 
works in Constituency 
Relations for Mennonite 
Central Committee. 


(219) 533-9511 
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best-selling books — in review 


The Company of Women, Mary Gordon. 
Random House, 1980. 278 pages. $8.95. 


Mary Gordon is back again, probing in her 
comic-sad manner, the souls and ways of 
women. This is not a treatise with a thesis in 
mind. Instead Gordon sets loose five grown 
women, one forceful priest who isaman,anda 
girl going from adolescence to responsibility. 
And in their shifting relationships, she watches 
carefully some questions that eventually come 
to most of us: What holds friends together? 
How much change can human beings survive? 
Have I, in the end, made the right choices? 

All the characters are alone in some way 


Mary 
== Gordon 


Gervas Blakely 


Distlefink 


Henry Lapp 
Watercolors 


Reproductions by 


People’s Place Graphics 


(Cyprian the priest, Charlotte whose husband 
died, Mary Rose whose husband went mad, 
Elizabeth who had lost a son, Clare alone with 
her business, Muriel caged by her demand for 
perfection) except the teenaged Felicitas who 
they all struggle to possess. Cyprian and the 
circle of women each lay claim to Felicitas’ life. 
And as each stakes out their hopes, Gordon 
skillfully uncovers their individual hungers. 
Felicitas, as all children do, disappoints and 
exhilarates. 

Raw language and behavior, and faith that 
teeters make this a modern story. Despite that, 
Gordon gives place to the mystical and to the 
need for community. That plus her adroitness 
with words should keep her on the literary 
scene for some time. 


Congo, Michael Crichton. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1980. 343 pages. $10.95. 


Michael Crichton writes his novels as 
though they are true stories. This experimental 
fiction approach both strengthens and 
weakens his most recent work entitled Congo. 

The most modern technology is engaged 
to conquer the largest part of the world which 
has yet escaped the exploits of man. Three 
adventurers travel into the African jungle in 
search of special diamonds which will give the 
United States the military edge. But all of their 
hardware and lazer beams don’t frighten the 
forest. 

One of the three is a scientist whose 


Pansies 


severe 


Now 


speech 
hearing loss kept him from communicating 
easily with his customers. 


another 
unearthed. Henry made paintings as well as 


research has led him to a special relation- 
ship with Amy, a sensitive, talking, and 
intelligent gorilla. Can Amy link these humans 
to the forest? 

The second conquestor is a near-genius, 
beautiful as an icicle, who commandeers her 
ruthless ambition against the forest in the same 
way that she battles her international 
opponents. 

The third is a savvy mercenary, unleashed 
against the jungle with all his warring skills. 

Great plot. A civilization story (what is 
man? et cetera) in a fascinating setting with 
science fiction tools. Lots of suspense. A bit of 
mind-stretching. And a half-baked aftertaste. 


Michael 


Crichton 


Horse 


Flowers 


impediment and pronounced 


treasure has’ been 


Lapp 


furniture, and some of these exquisite primitives 


are now surfacing. 
In May, 


1979, The People’s Placewam 


44 


Henry Lapp was an Old Order Amish 
cabinetmaker from eastern Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, famous for his handsomely styled 
furniture and the unusual shades of color he used 
to decorate it. 

He lived from 1862 until 1904 and his personal 
story is nearly as intriguing as his artistry. A 
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Intercourse, Pennsylvania acquired the heart of 
the Henry Lapp painting collection. A year later 
they were unveiled to the general public. 

Henry’s shop was within two miles of 
Intercourse, so much of his artwork is now in its 
native community. It is the largest known 
collection of nineteenth-century Amish art 
anywhere. 


quarterly film ratings 


All Night Long — Feeble, boring look at mid- 
life burnout. Gene Hackman and Barbara 
Streisand. (3) 

Altered States — Energetic and surreal attempt 
by a brilliant scientist to leave his body. 
Absurdly enjoyable. (7) 

Back Roads — Endless. A drifter and a prosti- 
tute go nowhere. Sally Fields and Tommy Lee 
Jones. (4) 

Breaker Morant — If you only see one movie 
this year, choose this one. Better than all the 
American Vietnam films together, this 
beautiful Australian film probes events of the 
Boer War in 1901. Great acting, superb 
writing, and unforgettable photography. 
This sensitive film stands as a work of art 
where so many have tried a sermon. (9) 

Dogs of War — Mercenaries invade an obscure 
African country for capitalist interests. Could 
have been poignant and gripping, but falls 
sorta flat. (5) 

Earthbound — A rather plastic (what else is 
new?) family picture about foreign beings 
stranded on earth. Silly. (3) 

Excalibur — a vivid retelling of the King Arthur 
tales with “Star Wars” undertones. The mix 
of symbols either pleases or bothers viewers. 
Certainly recreates the mood. (7) 

Eyewitness — A janitor with a crush on aT.V. 
newswoman gets involved in a complex 
murder incident. Suspensely and well acted. 
(7) 

Fort Apache: The Bronx — Paul Newman as a 
South Bronx policeman, trying to hang on to 
his integrity and memories in an atmosphere 
of violence. (6) 


Blackberries 


Behold, a bit of drama and a wealth of rich 
color from what is often perceived as a stark and 


restrictive community. 


The subjects are from his world, small, 
commonplace, and whimsical. The tone is happy 
and bright, not bitter with self-pity. 

Family who remember Henry believe he made 
the paintings as presents for the people close to 
him. Creativity overcoming handicaps! 

People’s Place Graphics has issued high- 
quality, 8-color collotype-lithograph 
reproduction prints on neutral pH paper (printed 
by the same press that does all of Andrew Wyeth’s 
prints). They make exquisite gifts; they brighten 
every room they enter. Behold and enjoy! Henry 


did! 


Pomegranates 


The Howling — A rather inventive horror film, 
all about werewolves. Graphic. (2) 

The Incredible Shrinking Woman — Lily 
Tomlin tries to mix comedy and commentary 
in this spoof of consumerism about a 
woman who shrinks. So-so. Too preachy. (4) 

Inside Moves — An interesting character 
portrait of a variety of losers who relate to a 
winner. Touching and well-acted. John 
Savage is superb. (6) 

The Jazz Singer — Neil Diamond stars as the son 
of a Jewish cantor who chooses success as a 
pop singer over his tradition. Of special 
interest to Mennonites. (4) 

The Last Metro — Truffant stumbles. A theater 
company in Paris during the Nazi Occu- 
pation. Catherine Deneuve with Gerard 
Depardieu. French. (5) 

Melvin and Howard — A delightful little film 
about the gas station owner who claimed a 
right to Howard Hughes’ will. Rich with local 
color and humor. Surprisingly wonderful. (9) 

Mon Oncle D’Amerique — A trite illustrated 
lecture about human behavior. One big 
yawn. (3) 

Nighthawks — Two New York cops try to out- 
wit a brilliant international terrorist. Grips, 
slips, and glides. Sylvestor Stallone and 
Billy Dee Williams. (6) 

The Postman Always Rings Twice — A gorgeously- 
photographed yarn about a man and a wo- 
man who plot to kill her husband. Aimless 
tone undercuts characterization. (5) 

Raging Bull — Robert De Niro’s brilliant por- 
trayal of a champion boxer. Script plays 
heavy on the violent, but seems confused 


Rooster and Hen 


in the end. Engrossing. (7) 

Resurrection — Ellen Burstyn is our un- 
orthodox healer in this poignant tale about 
a woman who was clinically dead and then 
revived. She has no “calling,” and that’s 
the trouble — to others. (8) 

The Sphinx — An Egyptologist hunts for a 
secret tomb, only to find intrigue. Fast-paced 
but hollow. (4) 

Stir Crazy — Gene Wilder and Richard Pryor 
in a wild, implausible, and occasionally 
funny tale about escaping from prison. (5) 

Tell Me a Riddle — A deeply moving portrait 
of a dying Russian immigrant and her 
quarrelsome husband. Well acted with a 
sensitive mood. (8) 

Tess — A lush, fully orchestrated film of 
Thomas Hardy’s story of the rise and fall of a 
beautiful girl. Exquisite and tragic, but a bit 
muted. (7) 

Thief — A powerful cinematic portrait of a pro- 
fessional thief who loses his independence 
by his greed. Strong performance by James 
Caan in a superbly crafted near-classic. (8) 

Tribute — A bit soupy, but otherwise touch- 
ing film about a shallow man facing death 
with an ex-wife and an angry son. Uneven, 
but full of energy. (8) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on 
a scale from 1 through 9, based on their 
sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


Strawberries 


Postage and Handling*: 
PA Residents at 6% tax: 
Total Enclosed: 


* (Add $1.00 postage and handling for the first print ordered and 25¢ for 


Yes, please send me the following Henry Lapp prints (actual 
measurements of the prints are in parentheses): 

| How Per Unit 
Many? _ Title Measurements Price Totals 
_____ Distelfink (12-1/4” x 9-3/4”) i 
| = Pansies (6-5/8” x 6-1/16’’) S000 == 1 
__ _ Mouse (6-1/16” x 4-7/8’’) 5100 
| ___ Flowers (6-7/16” x 8-3/4’’) 500 ———— 
ae HOTse (6-3/8” x 5-1/2’) 500. 
| _____ Blackberries (5-15/16” x 7-3/4”) 10) een 
___ Rooster and Hen (8-1/8” x 5-9/16”) 500 — =! 
= Uys (5-13/16” x 7-7/16’’) 500) 
| pu 2. Peach (5-5/16” x 6’’) 00> = 
—_____._ Pomegranates (5-3/4” x 7-3/4’) 500. 
| ______ Strawberries (9-3/8” x 7-5/16”) S00) 2. 
Subtotal: == 


each additional one.) Terms: Cash in U.S. funds. Mail this coupon with 


your check to People’s Place Graphics, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 


17534. 
Name 


Address 
City 


State/Province 


Postal Code 


Lernebe Leho 


Peace Be With You 


...a Strong legacy of peace stories 
by Cornelia Lehn 


Stories about people who “dared to live and 
die for their faith, people all through the 
centuries who had taken Christ seriously.” 


A resource for 
ministers, parents & 
teachers to help 
share the Christian 
way of peace w/ 
children & youth. 


Stories written so 
they can be read or 
told. 


Stories of how one 
person did make a 
difference. 


Legends and stories 
from the 1st century 
to the 20th about 
Apostle John 

St. Patrick 

Francis of Assisi 
Christian Mueller 
Menno Simons 
Jane Adams 

Frank Keller 

Corrie ten Boom 
Martin Luther King, 
Ir 

and many, many 
more! 


Peace education material for children 


A great gift idea for a child or adult! 


ISBN 0-87303-061-3 


$9.95 (U.S.) 


Order from 


Faith and 
Life Press ) 


Box 347 Newton, KS 67114 


Please add $1 per book for mail order. 
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reclassified 


Why the 


Mennonites 
Have a Double Set! 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


When the Hebrews were suffering in Egypt, God roamed 
over the earth looking for a people to keep his law and be his 
people. First he asked an Arab if he would keep his 
commandments. The Arab asked, “‘What kind of laws2” 

“Thou shalt not kill!’ 

“Never,” replied the Arab. “If | did that, | could never make 
a living. My work consists of ambushing camel trains and stealing 
their possessions.” 

So God moved on to Babylonia, where he asked a merchant 
the same question. “Tell me about your laws,” said the 
Babylonian. 

“Thou shalt not steal!’ 

“Sorry,” replied the man. “I live by buying cheap and selling 
dear, and making people believe they are getting more than they 
paid for.” 

Discouraged, God turned westward to Egypt where he 
found Moses leading a disorganized mass of people out of the 
land. ‘“Moses,” he said, ‘“‘wouldn’t you and your people like to 
keep my laws and be my people?” 

“When could we start?” asked Moses. 

“Right away,” said God. 

“Then I'll take ten,” said Moses. “Maybe they will help to 
keep the people together.” 

God rejoiced that he had found a people, but wasn’t quite 
sure Moses could bring it off in the desert with his six million 
followers, so he decided to find a backup group. This time he 
went to Europe, where he found Menno Simons and a small 
band hiding in a cave. 

“Menno,” he asked again, “would you and your band 
accept my commandments and be my people?” 

“How much do they cost?” asked Menno, for his purse was 
empty. 

“Why, nothing,” said God. “They’re free. I’m giving them 
away.” 

“In that case,” replied Menno. “‘I’ll take two dozen.” 


Q. What do you call a Mennonite nurse who faithfully follows 
the doctor’s orders for giving shots? 

A. A conscientious injector. — Stan Brunk, Colorado Springs, 
CO 

Q. Why did the little pacifist become a bus driver? 

A. He wanted to tell people where to get off. 

Q. Why did the little pacifist move to the city? 

A. Because he heard the country was at war. (hy 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer of many books and 
columns, and an English teacher at Tabor College. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories 
and anecdotes that you’ve experienced or heard. We 
are not interested in stock jokes — we want human 
interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. 
Keep your submission to no more than 100 words and 
send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to anecdotes 
she selects. 


people stories 


Puerto Rican and 
Mennonite 


by Lourdes Miranda 


To be an Hispanic, a city person exposed to a diversity of 
values, beliefs, customs and experiences, though Mennonite, is 
quite different from being a white Mennonite in a rural, 
homogeneous and closed community. 

My first acquaintance with North American Mennonites 
was two years ago when | was invited to participate as a 
storyteller in Waterloo 79, the Mennonite Church General 
Assembly. There | realized that, even though | was a Mennonite, 
| was more than a Mennonite, | was also a Puerto Rican. Unlike 
the warmth and acceptance | was seeking, | experienced anger, 
ambivalence, coldness, isolation and even worse, a feeling of not 
belonging. 

Waterloo granted me the opportunity to cope with my 
being Hispanic while trying to become a part of the crowd. At 
the end of the conference | felt that my efforts had been 
worthless. | had failed in my attempt to overcome these feelings. 
Instead, | felt like a stranger, an intruder whose experiences 
were too different. | also felt it was impossible for me to get 
through to the audience and succeed in telling my very personal 
story. 

Right after Waterloo, | went to Goshen. This was the second 
opportunity to cope with my feelings and the environment, to 
try to fit in. It has been two years since | came to Goshen. Have 
my feelings changed? Unfortunately, fortunately(?) not! At 
Goshen | have experienced tolerance rather than acceptance, 
paternalism instead of a sincere and honest approach, 
uneasiness in relating to me and the insecurity people feel when 
not dealing with an “‘equal colleague.” 

Has my experience been negative? | believe not! During 
these past two years | have come to recognize that we dwell in 
two different and equally valuable worlds in which our values, 
and even our way of expressing our faith and worship differ 
greatly. In the meantime there is a gap which is difficult to 
overcome and although it does not facilitate effective dialogue, 
it does not hinder it. Talking about pluralism? Please, do not ask 


me! (fal 


Lourdes Miranda, originally from Puerto 
Rico, is now director of the Cross Cultural 
Relations Center and assistant professor in the 
Hispanic Ministries Department. 


The editors welcome Mennonite members of 
minorities of any nationality to write stories dealing 
with their own experiences of belonging to a minority 
group. Manuscripts should be no longer than 400 
words. 


Center for 
Mennonite, Amish, 
and Hutterite Studies 


(One more benefit of being 
a People’s Place Associate!) 


The Annual 
Associates Supper 


June 13, 1981 


“What's It Like to Be a Mennonite in Africa 
Today?” — Keynote speech by Josiah 
Muganda of the Embassy of Tanzania in 
Washington, D.C., an active member of the 
Tanganyika Mennonite Church, 
—A\lso costumes, crafts, music, foods, and a look 
at customs in various countries, church life, 
politics, war and famine, family life, and more. 


For information about People’s Place Associate 
benefits, contact The People’s Place, Main Street, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. Phone: (717) 768-7171. 


People 
X= People’s 
A N Place 
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Do you know 
this man's 
most important job? 


Paul N. Kraybill 


He writes international quizzes for FQ 


(in addition to being Executive Secretary for Mennonite World Conference, husband of Jean, member of 
Lombard Mennonite Church, ordained minister, Secretary/Treasurer of Breementowne Manor, a housing 
complex for the elderly, father of five, and more). 
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EXPECT TO EXPERIENCE THE UNEXPECTED ... 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL WITH 


| MAGINATION 


People-to-people encounters ... off-the-beaten-path itineraries 
noontime picnics ... charming Gasthofs and quaint inns ... local music, 
folklore, lifestyles. ... 


TourMagination tours are unashamedly church-oriented. Our tours include 
the story of a rich heritage, recounted by some of our church’s most widely 
traveled, best-informed storytellers. 


A strong sense of community emerges as you discover—in the company of 
like-minded people—at what price our precious faith was bought. In Zurich 
you feel the cold waters of the Limmat closing in over Felix Manz, one of our 
earliest martyrs. Climb the steep dark stairs of the tower of Trachselwald 
Castle to the cell where Hans Hanslibacher spent his last living days. Trek 
up the mountain to the Cave of the Anabaptists where sixteenth-century 
Swiss Brethren gathered in secret to nourish their peaceable beliefs. 


In counterpoint, TM’s noontime picnics by a riverside, in a castle garden, in 
a mountain meadow are both enjoyable and time-saving, leaving you more 
time to do what you came for in the first place: seeing people and places. 
Why sit and wait in a restaurant for two hours when you could be out there 
shooting a few more choice pictures? Now the evening meal ... that’s 
another story! 


TourMagination gives you the cost benefits of group rates, and relieves you 
of all the little worries that often undermine private travel. And our tour 
prices are always all-inclusive, no hidden extras, no fine print exceptions. 


At the same time we are flexible. If you have friends, relatives, former 
trainees, and students living in Europe within reasonable distance of our 
routes and stops, let us know beforehand and we'll do all we can to help you 
get in touch. And if your family had its roots on the Minsterhof farm, 
perhaps we may want to take the whole bus there to make it a learning 
experience for all. On many of our tours we arrange for some overnight 
stays in Mennonite communities. 


Care to join us? For a current schedule of European and other destinations 
write or call: 


TouRMAGINATION 


1210 Loucks Avenue 225 Forsyth Drive 
Scottdale, PA 15683 Waterloo, Ont. N2L 1A4 
(412) 887-9436 (519) 745-7433 


editorials 


Mennonite 


Professionals 
and the Church 


Some Mennonite professionals sense 
a widening gap between themselves and 
the church. The growing distance is full of 
questions: 
1. Where can Mennonite professionals 
go with their sticky ethical questions? 
(Dare “experts” bare their souls to 
anyone?) Can they, in this era of speciali- 
zation, find company among those who 
don’t know the ins and outs of their 
responsibilities? 
2. Who are these people’s models and 
examples? How can the church, who 
likely knows almost nothing about what’s 
required of them, provide measuring 
sticks for their behavior? 
3. With whom can these people be 


honest about what to do with their 
financial assets? The church’s judgment 
against affluence may make it easy for 
them to look elsewhere for advice. 
4. Who may they tell that neither their 
spouse nor children sympathize with their 
career’s time demands (everyone under- 
stood a sick cow or ripe grain in the face of 
a threatening storm)? 
5. With what group is the Mennonite 
professional’s identity? Who is their most 
significant community — their colleagues 
or the church? To whom are they finally 
accountable? Who is the Mennonite 
professional’s people? 
6. Whose problems are these, anyway? 
—PPG 


Two Dilemmas 


From time to time we are asked to 
speak to groups about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Old Order half of our 
peoplehood. Phyllis and | both enjoy this. 
But sometimes it’s full of dilemmas. 

The other day our secretary handed 
me a note explaining that an officer of the 
American Society of Farms had called, 
asking me to speak about our people at 
their annual convention. My first 
response was enthusiastic. If any group 
should resonate with the commitments of 
the Old Orders, it should be farmers. 

Upon returning the call | learned that 
the meeting was the American Society of 
Arms! They’re a group who collect guns. 
A simple misunderstanding, but a world 
of difference. 

| enjoyed keeping tab on the many 
switches of feeling | had as | talked with 
Phyllis and other staff about the request. 
Should | speak to a convention of gun 
collectors? What would | say? Could they 
understand even faintly the vastly foreign 
world view of our community-centered 
faith groups? Are there people with 
whom one does not risk sharing precious 
things? 

A second dilemma which one faces in 
sharing faith-life was underlined on 
another occasion. | spoke recently to a 
convention of radiologists. They were full 
of questions. No zoo questions, but life 
questions. | could see some of them 
measuring their lives. How had they lived? 
Could they have been more committed? 
What had their children learned? 


One couple who later identified 
themselves as Catholic and a second 
couple who were Jewish were both 
persistent in their questions. Underneath 
their variety of queries | heard a central 
question crying out from their middle- 
aged lives: How can we pass our values on 
to our children? 

“I’m just a young parent,” I said, “but 
my guess is that it’s too late for your 
teenagers to start learning now. They’ve 
either seen values and priorities in your 
lives or they haven’t.” 

The one mother persisted: ‘‘But what 
do you do when your children’s friends 
are all doing it or not doing it, whatever it 
is?” 

It was the bottom line. “Look, I’m no 
expert, nor are my people,” | replied. 
“There are no foolproof methods of 
raising children. But of one thing | am 
sure: No values can be preserved or 
passed on if parents aren’t willing to teach 
their children that it’s okay to be different. 
Values sooner or later part company with 
the mainstream.” 

It’s not exactly a fun job to face the 
bottom line. | need it as much as anyone 
else. For instance, how often should | 
leave my own family for an evening to 
share with others the strengths and 
weaknesses of a committed people of 
God? 

Which is a second reason why | still 
haven’t answered the gun collectors. 


—MG 
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Editorials 

Comment 

Letters 

Publishing 

Notes 

Mennonite 

Books: In 

Review 
Two books 
for children, 
apoemstory, 
a cookbook, 
some inspi- 
ration and 
how-to. 

A Pope anda 

Mennonite 
Did the Pope 
fail to bring 
the relief he 
could have 
when he 
visited the 
Philippines 
this spring? 
Can anyone 
speak to the holders of power 
and those with- out — and be heard 
by both? Earl Martin, who has seen 
regimes come and go, wonders. 

A Sample of Swiss German/Pennsylvania 

Dutch Design 
Jan Gleysteen dipped into his photo files 
to find remarkable similarities between 
sixteenth century Swiss Mennonite 
painting and nineteenth century 
Pennsylvania fraktur. Plus more. 

Dis-Quest 
How does your church fellowship relate 
to crime in your society (through 
attitudes and actions) — to the accused 
and the victim? Mennonites from Japan, 
Dublin, Ireland, and Philadelphia 
answer. 

Profile 

A Quiet Killing in Adams County 
Rolling Stone Magazine examined the 
death of the Amish baby in Indiana who 
was killed by a tile thrown at the buggy 
in which she was riding. The writer’s 
perceptive questions about morality 
and responsibility make this a thought- 
ful article for FQ readers. We reprint it 
here as a special insert. 

Creatively Aging 

Worldwide News 

Borders 
The Biblical Jacob and Rachel had their 
parallel in Paraguay. 

Farmer's Thoughts 

American Abroad 
Television comes to the Ivory Coast. 

Communication By-line 

Eyeful 
Fraktur drawings were used to make 
arithmetic more palatable in Russia 
and Prussia, says fraktur expert, Ethel 
Abrahams. 

What’s Cooking? 

International Quiz 

Family Creations 

Energy Watch 

Best-Selling Books: In Review 

Quarterly Film Ratings 
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comment 


Each quarter Festival Quarterly features speeches or essays from the larger world which because of their subject, unusual sensitivity, 


Why Writers Matter 


or wisdom are of interest to our readers. 


The following passages are from a 
book, Human Options, to be published 
by W. W. Norton this fall. These excerpts 
first appeared in the June, 1981 issue of 
Saturday Review, and are reprinted by 
permission of their author, Norman 
Cousins. 


e@ THE WRITER IS a creator of options. 
The writer enables people to discover 
new truths and new possibilities within 
themselves and to fashion new 
connections to human _ experience. 
Nothing is more vital for the creative 
artist than access to an audience. 
Repressive and insecure societies keep 
the artist under control not by 
forbidding him to write or paint but by 
separating him from his audience. What 
Solzhenitsyn protested was not that he 
was forbidden to write but that his 
writing was not available to his 
countrymen. And great audiences, as 
Walt Whitman reminded us, are 
necessary if we want to have great poets. 
It is the audience that ultimately has to 
uphold the values of the ivory tower. 
@e NO ONE HAS ever been able to 
define or synthesize that precarious, 
splendid, and perhaps untidy instant 
when a creative process begins. This is 
what the uniqueness of the artist is all 
about. Also, this is what the basic right of 
the artist is all about—the right to create 
even though he may not always know 
what he is doing. “It is meaningless to 
ask,” John Dewey wrote, “what an artist 
‘really’ means by his product; he would 
find different meanings in it at different 
days and hours and in different stages of 
his own development.” 

@ THE SOCIETY THAT is troubled 
because the writer may not seem to 
know what he is doing is troubled about 
the wrong things. The worry should be 
directed rather to the narrow and 
tangible deeds of men who claim always 
to know what they are about, who are 
suspicious of abstract thought, and who 
neither comprehend nor respond to the 
mysteries of the creative process that 
separate the men from the drones. 
There is such a thing, Alfred North 
Whitehead reminds us, as the “fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness.” 

@ AN ARTIST, LIKE a philosopher, may 
draw energy from what he does not 
know; the deeper his pursuit of the 
mysteries, the broader and more 
nourishing it becomes. And, like the 
scientist, he may find himself doing 
things without any clear idea of where 
he is going. But, as in both philosophy 
and science, what the artist doesn’t 
know is no warrant for the celebration of 
ignorance, or for the annihilation of all 
tradition and the cumulative refinement 
of technique. 
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@ THE RELENTLESS EROSION of a great 
literary talent is more than a personal 
tragedy, more than a national sorrow. It 
is loss without end for humanity itself. 
Writers and poets make possible the 
mingling of minds beyond time and 
circumstance, opening themselves and 
humanity to a view of the eternal. 

@ THE CREATIVE PROCESS depends 
least of all upon accident. It requires that 
the mind be properly worked and 
tended, that it be given the blessing of 
silence and the gift of sequence. 
Whether the moment of triumph 
produces a spark or a thunderbolt, it is 
certain to have lasting effects. It can 
generate the carrying power to sustain 
an author through a thousand nights of 
torment at the writing desk. 

eTHE TROUBLE WITH some 
contemporary novels is that they are full 
of people not worth knowing. The 
characters slide in and out of the mind 
with hardly a ripple. They levy no tax on 


It is difficult to think of 
anything as truly modern as 
a book. 


the memory; they make little claim on 
the connecting power of identification. 
They are always out in front of you, 
seldom inside you. When they suffer, 
you find yourself uncommitted and 
unengaged. They experiment with life 
rather than live it. 

@ ARISTOPHANES ONCE PROTESTED 
against what he called “traitors to the 
stage.”’ He was referring to those writers 
who failed to make the most of the 
Opportunities not just to entertain 
people but to change them and move 
them. The problem of the writer has 
always been to increase his usefulness 
and his accessibility. Brilliance of 
expression is not enough. The writer 
must have something to say. He must be 
able to get through. There can be no 
civilization without progress, no 
progress without ideas, no ideas without 
books. The writer helps to furnish the 
basic energy for human advance. 

@ ART IS A system for living with 


unpredictables. Anyone who wants to 
pursue the great mysteries must be 
prepared to struggle with imponder- 
ables and take refuge in the imagination. 
“Let others wrangle, | will wonder,” said 
Saint Augustine. Art is a way of getting 
through to the human subconscious, 
enabling people to have a greater sense 
of their uniqueness and fragility and 
preciousness than they can experience 
through any of the more systematic 
approaches. 

@ HONEST EXPERIMENTATION IN the 
arts, always essential, is being seriously 
weakened by ignorance of or contempt 
for the past. An epidemic of 
imitativeness is enfeebling the 
development of necessary new 
techniques and perceptions. 
Shoddiness and ineptness are disguised 
as legitimate exercises in subjectivity or 
expressionism. The total result is hardly a 
triumph for creativity. 

@ CREATIVE WRITING, SAID John 
Mason Brown, is the sweetest agony 
known to man. He is right. It is the one 
fatigue that produces inspiration, the 
exhaustion that exhilarates. Double- 
teaming the faculties of imagination and 
reasoning and keeping them 
coordinated and balanced is a tiring 
process, but there is something to show 
for your efforts. Socrates liked to refer to 
himself as a literary midwife—someone 
who helped to bring ideas to birth out of 
laboring minds. 

@ ITIS DIFFICULT to think of anything as 
truly modern as a book. Let us suppose 
that we lived in a world today without 
books—a world of total electronics in 
which all our communications were 
powered by transistors or by even more 
exotic power devices. Then let us 
suppose that someone suddenly came 
forward with a new communications 
invention. This invention would make 
the knowledge and experience of 
previous generations readily available to 
later generations. It would give people 
ready access to the ideas of the best 
minds. It would also light up the human 
brain with all sorts of wondrous and 
even joyous thoughts. The device would 
weigh no more than a pound or two and 
would be completely portable. It would 
also. be owned by _ individuals at 
relatively low cost. The invention would 
be given the name “book.” It would 
immediately be hailed as the greatest 
invention of the ages. 
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THESE PERSONS 
NEED YOUR HELP 
TO BECOME 
FESTIVAL 
QUARTERLY 
READERS. 


If you sent a dollar to the 
International Subscription Fund for 
every three dollars you spend on 
your own subscription, thousands of 
persons overseas who wish to 
receive FQ (but can’t afford it) could 
do so! 

Mennonite World Conference has 
set up a special International 
Subscription Fund so brothers and 
sisters overseas can join our 
conversation on how our beliefs 
interact with our practices, 
especially as it relates to culture and 
the arts. But economic realities make 
our subscription rate (in fact, any 
subscription rate) prohibitive for 
many of these potential readers. 

Already the requests are 
beginning to come in so we continue 
to needs funds to help with these 
requests. 

If you would like to help foster 
this international sharing and 
fellowship, you may send a gitt to: 
International Subscription Fund — 
FQ, Mennonite World Conference, 528 
E. Madison Street, Lombard, Illinois 
60148. Mennonite World Conference 
will issue you a tax-deductible 
receipt. 

Thanks for your help in 
strengthening our family/faith ties 
and in broadening the international 
exchange on vital issues. 


They are willing. 
Are you? 
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Herald Press: 
Summer Reading for the 


® 


God Dwells with His 
People 

Paul M. Zehr’s book is “a 
comprehensive study of the nature, 
structure, and history of the Hebrew 
tabernacle... . The book is marked 
by a profound sensitivity to the work 
of Christ, our Great High Priest, and 
forms an excellent study on the 
nature and significance of the 
tabernacle.”— Christianity Today 
Paper $7.95, in Canada $9.20 


How to Teach Peace 

to Children 

J. Lorne Peachey provides 21 
specific ideas on how parents can 
pass on peace values to children. 
He also tells what the church can do 
to aid in this task. 

Paper $1.00, in Canada $1.15 


Keys to Successful 
Bible Study 

John R. Martin’s easy-to-use 
guide will help the reader to 
understand the unique nature of 
the Bible and discover its personal 
message. He presents four study 
methods anyone can use. 

Paper $5.95, in Canada $6.90 


Entire Family 


Amish Life 

John A. Hostetler writes an 
entirely new edition of the all-time 
best-selling book (over 800,000 in 
print!). Now with full-color 
photographs throughout. 

Paper $2.95, in Canada $3.40 


Amish Cooking 

Over 800 old-time recipes and 
hints from Amish country kitchens 
compiled by Pathway Publishers 
and made available in standard 
weights and measures from Herald 
Press. Summer Sausage, Schnitz 
und Knepp, and much more .. . 
with such added helpful ideas as 
curing meat, preserving fruits and 
vegetables, making cheese, and 
using leftovers. 

Hardcover $14.95 


Leading the Family 

of God 

Paul M. Miller selects the 
activities of the typical congregation 
and then carefully describes how 
these can be guided and directed by 
leadership that uses the family as its 
model—rejoicing and weeping with 
one another, covenanting with one 
another, discerning gifts, training, 
and much more. 

Paper $7.95, in Canada $9.20 


I'm Listening, Lord, 
Keep Talking 

Robert J. Baker believes that 
God can talk to us at the “drop of a 
hat.” When we tune in to God, listen 
to him, question him, praise him, 
accept him as having the power to 
speak, we enter a dialogue with him. 
If you are looking for a good 
devotional book, here is an 
excellent example. 

Paper $6.95, in Canada $8.05 


From Germantown 

to Steinbach: A 
Mennonite Odyssey 
Dan Hertzler, editor of the 
Gospel Herald, Mennonites-his-way 
around the perimeter of the United 
States and Canada and returns with 
some important insights on what is 
happening in the Mennonite 
churches today. 

Paper $7.95, in Canada $9.20 


Soviet Evangelicals 
Since World War Il 
Walter Sawatsky provides the 
most comprehensive history of the 
Evangelical churches in the Soviet 
Union since WW II. Every chapter 
raises issues for reflection about 
how the church should live in an 
unfriendly environment. 32 pages 
of photographs. 

Hardcover $19.95, in Canada 
$23.15 

Paper $14.95, in Canada $17.35 
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Dept. FQ 
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letters 


| met the peace of Mennonites while 
bicycling through Pennsylvania, stopping at 
Laurelville for 2 nights in 1979. No high 
pressure, just read the magazines and felt the 
love there. Worshipped with staff on 
- Wednesday evening. Ordered ‘‘Longacre’s” 
book on Eating. Finally got the FQ for the past 
year. 
It is good to be with devoted, questing 
Christians. That is how FQ helps me. 
Arthur H. Ratcliffe 
Richmond, Virginia 


| noticed the photo contest in your August, 
September, October 1980 issue and decided to 
join. We’re a bit far away and perhaps not very 
in tune with Mennonite culture anymore. But 
we do enjoy the touch that the Quarterly gives. 

| was a bit baffled why the article, “What 
Workers Get Out of Communism,” was 
included in the August, September, October 
issue. It seemed to me to have nothing to do 
with art, faith or culture and would only serve 
to feed the prejudices and myths that abound 
and hence, widen the gap between the peoples 
in communist and capitalist countries. 

Unless, of course, you’re going to include 
an article about the less-than-humanitarian 
practice of Western capitalism. It is perhaps not 
as obvious to you there, but here in the 
Philippines, where multinationals are given 
free rein to exploit the land and people for 
their own profit, it is heart-rending. And, 
incidently, the practices of many such 
companies are creating fertile ground for 
conscientizing and organizing of workers. 

| mean not to be defending communism or 
attacking capitalism, merely to say that playing 
“Cold War” games is perhaps not the best way 
to bring about reconciliation between people 
caught in particular political systems — be they 
capitalist, Communist or something in 
between. We are all people of God called to be 
faithful to that Spirit of Love. 

Blessings to you all. Really glad there is 
someone picking up the thin thread of artistic 
expression among Mennonites. 

Pat Hostetter Martin 
Bukidnon, Philippines 


Eager anticipation grows within meas time 
for another FQ issue rolls closer. Thanks for all 
the fascinating Biblical contemporariness you 
fit in your winsome pages. 

| particularly appreciate your film and 
book reviews. You made me wish to see “Tree 
of the Wooden Clogs” but even our local arts 
theater director had never heard of it. Do you 
know who produced it and where it was 
shown? I’d appreciate knowing if it’s not too 
much trouble. 

Beth York 
Richmond, Virginia 


We do enjoy your Quarterly very much; 
therefore, we are extending our subscription. 

We have noticed your section on 
Mennonite Books: In Review and the shopping 
card. Sanford Miller and Lahla Selzer compiled 
Ursula Miller’s (their mother’s) poems and had 
1,000 copies published in 1978 by Mennonite 
Press, N. Newton, KS. We. still have 


approximately 750 copies of the paperbacks. 

Most of hers were printed in Mennonite 
publications as the Monitor, Gospel Herald 
and Mennonite Review. When Paul Erb was 
editor of the Gospel Herald at the Publishing 
House, he considered publishing her poems 
but plans did not materialize. 

We would like to get the book on the 
market to Mennonite people. We are mailing a 
copy to you to review. Our cost was $3.00 per 
copy. We would like to regain our cost. Would 
you let us knowif you could market these for us 
or recommend someone who could. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Sanford E. Miller 
Topeka, Kansas 


| am writing as a satisfied reader who 
anxiously awaits each issue of FQ and then 
hibernates until the back page is reached. 

Also, | wish to bring your attention to a 
man who is more than a musician. James Bixel is 
a composer, director, professor, critic, tour 
guide He has been described as a 
Renaissance man and after some time in 
conversation with him you will understand 
why. 

He spent his career teaching first at Bethel 
College (Newton, KS) and Bluffton College 
(Bluffton, OH). He has brought the excitement 
and intrigue of the arts to thousands of people 
over the years and is well-loved by many. 

Peter Passage 
Akron, Pennsylvania 


I’m writing in reference to the article in 
your Aug/Sept/Oct 1980 issue “What Workers 
Get Out of Communism.” This article 
reinforces our preconceived ideas of 
communism and contributes to the big hurrah 
for the West. Is that what we as 
Mennos/Anabaptists are wanting to say? | 
suggest we let those Christians who desire to 
remain in Marxist societies speak for 
themselves. Enclosed find three translations 
from East German Christians. The articles are 
somewhat old but still relevant. These are not 
for publication, rather for your information. 

In the Nov/Dec/Jan issue you reported on 
the Umsiedler as ““Mennonites who escaped 
Russia and settled in Germany.” I’m not aware 
of any Mennonites who have escaped from the 
Soviet Union in the last 25 years. Thousands 
have legally emigrated to Canada and West 
Germany. 

Thank you for your time. 

Lucy Yoder 
West Berlin, Germany 


Thanks for giving permission several 
months ago, to use David Augsburger’s piece 
“Talking Up—Talking Down—Talking With” as 
a guest editorial in EWC Update. 

Enclosed are two copies of the piece, as it 
appeared in our March issue. 

| continue to appreciate what you are 
doing with Festival Quarterly. All the best to 
you in your work with the magazine. 

Ann Ramsey Moore, Editor 
EWC Update 
Sunnyvale, California 


Make yourself 
a pillow! 


#. 


Each kit contains the correct number of 
pieces, cut accurately to assure the best 
craftsmanship. Front, back and ruffles are 
included, along with easy-to-follow 
instructions about how to assemble the pillow 
and quilt its top. 


BEBE RBERESS ctarch SERBRBEBES OS 
B 


Please send the following = 
number of kits in the patterns and g 


colors designated. s 
LOG CABIN | DRESDEN PLATES 
Red Red 
Brown Brown 
Blue _____ Blue 


Yellow Yellow 


E DISTELFINK 
ach pattern in 

available in four Red 
colors: red, brown, Brown 
blue, and yellow. Blue 


Yellow 


Total Number of Kits 
at $10.00 each: 


Pa. residents include 6% 
sales tax: 


Add $1.50 postage and handling 
for first kit, 50¢ for each 
additional one: 


TOTAL ENCLOSED: 
Please send to: 
Name 

Address 

City 

State/province 
Postal Code 


Make checks payable to The Old Country 
Store and send orders to The Old Country @ 
Store, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. r= 
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Stories and suggestions for 

Christians faced with conflict: 
Between friends. Mediating a boundary 
dispute between two church members. 


In the congregation. Guidelines for 
disagreeing—about a new organ or 
church funds or hiring a preacher. 
In the community. How one group of 
Christians responded to a housing 
dispute. 


“| highly recommend Repairing the 
Breach as a handbook for working 
through community conflict. Kraybill 
[director of Mennonite Conciliation Ser- 
vice]...provide[s] wise counsel which 
with experience and discussion will be 
helpful in every situation.” 

John A. Lapp, Goshen College 


Available for $3 from 
Mennonite Conciliation Service 
Akron, PA 17504 


FREE COPIES AVAILABLE 


The People’s Place Staff Recommends: 


THe 
100 


Best Books 
‘to Read About 
Mennonites 
and 
Amish 


For your free personal copy of “The 
100 Best Books to Read About 
Mennonites and Amish,” write to The 


People’s Place, Main Street, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. Includes 
photos and descriptions. 
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publishing notes 


® Believing that children will not simply absorb 
the values of nonviolence and nonresistance, J. 
Lorne Peachey has written a 32-page booklet, 
How to Teach Peace to Children (Herald Press, 
1981). Here is a collection of practical 
suggestions about how parents and the church 
can pass on not only an understanding of 
peace, but how it can be lived. 


® The fourth worship packet full of worship 
ideas especially for primary and junior age 
children has been released by the Mennonite 
Publishing House. ““God’s Providence” is built 
around Psalm 67 and also offers seven hymns 
and ten true stories told by Peter Dyck. The 
music and stories are recorded on cassette and 
printed in the leader’s guide. 


® Stories from Mennonite Life is a collection of 
seventeen stories by Gerhard Lohrenz 
(Derksen, 1980). The tales are set in Russia in 
the early 1900’s and give not only a window into 
the socio-cultural mood of that time but 
capture the feelings of Mennonite village life 
against the backdrop of World War I, labor 
camps, and the larger Soviet society. 


e@ The Family of Faith is volume 10 in the 
Mennonite Faith Series, recently published by 
Herald Press. Written by J. C. Wenger, its main 
subject is the nature of the church — how it 
functions, what its position in the world is and 
should be. 


@ With a growing sense of their own needs and 
identity, a Spanish-speaking inter-Mennonite 
group has held their second meeting to plan 
further for an Anabaptist curriculum in 
Spanish. The group of six (designated by seven 
Mennonite groups throughout Central, South, 
and North Americas) met in mid-June in 
Guatemala to refine the development of ‘‘an 
Anabaptist curriculum of biblical education for 
the Spanish-speaking congregations.” Under 
discussion presently is the actual content of the 
curriculum and who the writers, artists, editors, 
and financial supporters should be. 


@ Ever concerned with responsible living, 
Mennonite Central Committee has published 
Living Lightly: New Priorities for Home 
Economics. The eleven lessons written by 
Joetta Handrich are geared to home ec 
teachers and deal with consumer behavior, 
energy use, celebrations, recreation and 
transportation, food habits, political 
involvement, vocational choice, and more. The 
materials are adaptable for both church and 
public schools. 


® A conscientious snack cookbook, The 
Whole Thing (Herald Press, 1981), has been 
compiled by home economists Catherine 
Mumaw and Marilyn Voran. Concerned with 
economical yet nutritious snacks, the 24-page 
collection offers three sections: “Snacks That 
Quench Your Thirst,” “Hearty Snacks That 
Feed a Crowd,” and “Finger Snacks — Your 
Own Creation.” 


@ Amish Cooking has been newly released asa 
deluxe edition in the United States by Herald 
Press. Originally gathered by the Old Order 
Amish publishers, Pathway Publishing Corp. of 
Aylmer, Ontario, the 800 recipes and 
household hints come from many Amish 
communities across North America. Most are 
traditional recipes leading to food that is simple 
and hearty. 


@ James H. Lehman is currently publishing his 
second serialized novel in magazine form, this 
one entitled, The Divorce of Russell Hershey. 
The 26 installments which are mailed each 
week to subscribers recount the divorce of a 
Church of the Brethren pastor and the fallout it 
creates in his congregation and community. 
Lehman’s earlier installment novel, John 
Engelsinger, was also published under his own 
imprint, Brotherstone Publishers, Elgin, Illinois. 


@ From Under the Bed a Moo is a collection of 
poems by Dale E. Bowman and Mary Jo 
Frederick, published by Goshen college’s 
Pinchpenny Press. Central to these English 
students’ poems is the struggle of many rurally 
reared Mennonites who come to live as adults 
in an urban and secular world. 


@ Mennonite Brethren Seminary (Fresno, 
California) President, Elmer Martens, has 
recently had two new books appear: Plot and 
Purpose in the Old Testament, published in 
England by InterVarsity Press, and God’s 
Design: The Focus of an Old Testament 
Theology by Baker Publishing House. 


@ In Theological Themes in the Hymns of the 
Ausbund, writer Joseph Overholt explores the 
texts of fifty-one songs included in part Il of the 
Ausbund which were written by sixty 
Anabaptist prisoners at Passau, Germany in 
1537. Christian Books, Middlebranch, Ohio, is 
the publisher. 


@ Readers of English now have available Dutch 
Anabaptism: Origin, Spread, Life, and Thought 
(1450-1600) by Mennonite historian and 
scholar Cornelius Krahn. Issued by Herald 
Press, the book was first released in 1968 by M. 
Nyhoff of the Netherlands. It is an interpretive 
study of the Anabaptist movement from 
Holland into West Prussia, Russia, and North 
and South America. 


®@ Keys to Successful Bible Study (Herald Press) 
is a how-to book by John R. Martin. In Part One 
he gives rationale for personal Bible study and 
basic principles of Bible interpretation. Part 
Two covers four approaches to Bible study; 
Part Three offers aids for study and capsules of 
each book of the Bible. 


@ LeRoy Kennel (Bethany Theological 
Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois) has edited 
Preaching and Worship, a collection of articles 
about the relationship of the two, delivered at 
the Academy of Homiletics meeting in 1980. 


mennonite books: in review 


’'m_ Listening, Lord, Keep 
Talking, Robert J. Baker, Herald Press, 
1981. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Alice W. Lapp 


Robert Baker, junior high science 
teacher and homespun philosopher, 
examines his own motives and spiritual 
development. In each short essay he 
begins with a recent experience and 
draws a personal lesson from it. Some of 
these are not easy for they prick his pride 
and knock his knuckles. 

But he is honest about his own 
failings as God points them out to himin 
sometimes humiliating ways. While 
sitting in church he hears the speaker say 
that he is grateful to one member of the 
congregation for remembering so 
regularly the foreign mission workers. 
Bob smiles to himself, thinking the 
speaker means him. But no! The speaker 
names the quiet, unassuming church 
secretary who sent weekly bulletins to 
keep them informed. 

Or Baker writes of times when his 
airline schedule fouled up and he was 
indulging in mental handwringing only 
to unexpectedly enjoy a bright 
happening which would never have 
occurred if his plane had been on time. 
Even lessons learned from former 
students who belatedly confess cheating 
in the classroom and gain the resulting 
courage and relief are eye-openers to 
him about spiritual truths. 

Bob Baker says things to God and 
God responds to him. Sometimes God 
talks first. It’s almost like reading the Old 
Testament stories where God speaks to 
His people. But here God _ uses 
contemporary English. And Baker 
suggests in the epilogue that ‘‘God 
speaks consciously, definitely, 
specifically to us through our minds.” 
Bob likes to be in conversation with the 
Infinite. Many of his readers will 
respond positively to these essays 
because of similar experiences of their 
own. 


Alice W. Lapp, Goshen, Indiana, is an 
English teacher and active as a church and 
community volunteer. 


FQ price — $6.25 
Regular price — $6.95 


Peace Be With You by Cornelia 
Lehn. Faith and Life Press, 1980. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Jillian Hershberger 


The fifty-nine stories gathered here 
signify a valuable contribution to the 
tiny body of literature dedicated to 
peace education with children. In spirit 
similar to Coals of Fire by Elizabeth 
Bauman, Peace Be With You is broader 
in scope and glossier in appearance. 

Walking the path of peace is the 
theme unifying this diverse collection, 
though several stories show clearly that 
discerning the path is sometimes as 
difficult as following it. Organized 
chronologically, the stories range the 
whole Christian era. 

Many of the stories derive from 
Mennonite sources and include a 
handful of previously unpublished 
personal narratives. Yet some of the 
more moving stories include 
personalities as varied as Baiko San, the 
widow of a seventh century Buddhist 
priest and Sweet Medicine, a 19th 
century Cheyenne prophet. 

In design the book is bright and 
sleek, with streamlined typeface and 
trim double columns. The vitality of the 
format subtly emphasizes the relevance 
of the stories, however old, to modern- 
day living. Unfortunately the 
accompanying grey and white sketches 
sprawl and bleed off the pages. A 
cleaner, more controlled style would 
have suited the book’s design better. 

This collection, including its helpful 
list of sources, should prove to be a 
valuable resource for teachers and 
pastors. The stories could be reworked 
for storytelling and skits, for group 
reading and discussion. It certainly 
belongs on the bookshelf of every 
Mennonite family. 


Jillian Hershberger is a children’s librarian 
and mother of three, living in Takoma Park, 
Maryland. 


FQ price — $8.95 
(Regular price — $9.95) 


Stories from 


God’s 
Genesis, told by Eve MacMaster, 
illustrated by James Converse. Herald 
Press, 1981. $5.95. 

Reviewed by Jillian Hershberger 


Family: 


God’s Family is the first in a 
projected seven-volume series from 
Herald Press, a retelling of the Bible in- 
language accessible to children. This is 
neither a modern translation nor a 
literary interpretation of selected Bible 
stories. Instead, the author has carefully 
fleshed out the Biblical account with 
interpretative additions in some places 
and pruned extraveous material in 
others. What emerges is a_ vital, 
authentic narrative with the original 
structure of the Bible strong and intact. 

Eve MacMaster has a solid 
background in Bible and history, and a 
small array of Mennonite Bible scholars 
and specialists in childhood education 
have served her as consultants. Their 
efforts have produced a high-quality 
book. | found the Genesis story in this 
version both fresh and moving. 

The only other multi-volume Bible 
storybook of this scope has been the 
series from the Seventh Day Adventists, 
and it deviates considerably from the 
form and content of the Bible. 

Inevitably in a project of this size 
and importance, objections will arise. | 
am distressed, for example, that in the 
Creation Story, ‘““God saw that it was 
good” has been transformed into 
something aproximating “God liked it 
very much.” Likewise “bone of my 
bones and flesh of my flesh” becomes 
“Here’s someone like me!” It makes me 
a little anxious about the Psalms down 
the road. 

Having reviewed this book in galley 
proof, | can make no judgment on the 
illustration. | can only affirm that this 
project deserves the most careful 
attention to detail, for it promises to filla 
unique and important position in 
literature for children. 


Jillian Hershberger is a_ children’s 
librarian and mother of three, living in 
Takoma Park, Maryland. 


FQ price — $5.35 
(Regular price — $5.95) 
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mennonite books: in review 


Betty Groff’s Country 


Goodness Cookbook, Betty Groff, 
Doubleday, 1981. $17.95. 


Reviewed by Lois Friesen. 


The book’s cover is_ inviting, 
showing promise of traditional, rich, 
Lancaster County foods, but to the 
careful observer the loaves of French 
bread appear not in keeping with typical 
Dutch cooking. Although the book’s 
strength is in its up-dated versions of 
rich, country eating, the melange of 

The rather lengthy introduction 
recalls pleasant childhood and teenage 
experiences, but the paragraphs on the 
“Mennonite complex” and _ dating 
appear irrelevant to good food and 
cooking. 

The recipes appear to be mostly a 
blending of friends’, gourmet, and 
restaurant ideas with only a topping of 
typical Pennsylvania Dutch dishes. Part 
of the Vegetable section and much of 
the Dessert and Pickle and Relish 
sections seem most authentic. However, 
the lamb with creme de menthe and 
sauerkraut cake may tempt the 
adventurous cook. 

For cookbook readers, the volume 
is pleasing with its uncluttered page 
layouts, simple illustrations, colored 
photos and brown print, although 
bolder type would make the recipes 
easier to read. Novice and veteran cooks 
will appreciate the micro-wave 
instructions. But cooks living outside 
rich farming areas may have difficulty 
and extra expense in obtaining the 
prescribed quality fresh produce and 
meats. 

In a time when not only 
Mennonites but also others have been 
sensitive towards a more simple lifestyle, 
cooks and their families may prefer to 
select only a few recipes for their 
weekday meals and reserve the 
suggested, abundant menus at the end 
of the book for “company best” or very 
special occasions. 


Lois Friesen grew up in Blue Ball, 
Pennsylvania, on Pennsylvania Dutch 
cooking. Now living in Kansas, she is an 
English teacher and an ethusiastic cook. 


FQ price — $16.15 
(Regular price — $17.95) 
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Leading the Family of God, Pau! 
M. Miller, Herald Press, 1981. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Peter B. Wiebe 


It is pleasing to have a book appear 
which helps us think through the various 
dimensions of the church as a family, 
and be so Biblical and practical. The 
book is written by a pastor/professor 
and supervisor in pastoral ministries. 

In twenty-two chapters the author 
outlines carefully how the church family 
relates, is gifted to serve, celebrates its 
life together, makes decisions, 
commissions its members for service, 
holds members accountable, welcomes 
new members, exercises stewardship, 
resolves conflicts, tests God’s leading 
and simply meets life in a familial way. 

The writer challenges readers to 
take seriously what it means to be God’s 
children by closeness, inter- 
dependence, and caring concerns. The 
message is both for the smaller 
fellowship groups, and for the larger 
organized or institutional churches. The 
author has experienced both, and seeks 
in anew way to put the small group into 
the context of the larger gatherings. 

The book is most helpful for 
younger, creative and courageous 
leaders, fits the small group or smaller 
congregations best, and probably will be 
least helpful in larger churches unless 
these wish to subdivide into small 
fellowships. 

The book is readable and can be 
used as a resource guide to creative 
meaningful fellowship and = church 
experiences. Paul Miller’s usual vivid 
way of portraying a message is again 
evident here, and all age groups can 
benefit from the message. Among 
church growth and small group or 
fellowship evangelism materials, there is 
none like this to tie them all together ina 
well Biblically documented way. 


Peter B. Wiebe is pastor of the Oak Grove 
Mennonite Church in Smithville, Ohio. 


FQ price — $7.15 
(Regular price — $7.95) 


The Shunning, Patrick Friesen, 
Turnstone Press, Winnipeg, 1980. 105 
pages. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Wilfred Martens 


The Shunning is a story of Peter 
Neufeld, a victim of the practice of 
placing a member outside the fellow- 
ship of the churchly community because 
of an unrepentant attitude or sin. 

What makes the story so unique is 
the manner in which it is told. It is nota 
typical short story. Rather, the form 
might be described as poetic-prose or 
prose-poetry. It includes diary entries of 
a “Mrs. Hiebert, midwife, (and) Dr. 
Blanchard, recently arrived from 
Orange County, Ontario.” It also 
includes free verse poetry used to 
highlight and develop characters; there 
are also short prose-narrative pieces 
throughout. 

Although there is variety of form, 
the story develops nicely — with a bit of 
careful reading. There is, however, a 
potential problem which the reader may 
encounter. The first-person point-of- 
view is used with several characters. It 
takes a bit of scrutiny (and some 
patience, at times) to determine who the 
shee ice 
It is not entirely clear whether the 
story is historical or fictional (or both). 
The dedication and the introduction 
hint at the former. A disclaimer by the 
author (“All characters in this book are 
surely fictional.”) suggests the latter. 
Whether events, setting, diary entries 
and persons are also fictional is not clear. 
That ambiguity is perhaps what the 
author intends. 

One of the strongest aspects of the 
book is the inclusion of poems which are 
scattered throughout the story. Friesen 
seems to capture more power and 
energy in the poems than in the prose 
sections. 

The story is interesting. It makes for 
good reading. 


Wilfred Martens, a novelist and poet, is 
Professor of English at Fresno (California) 
Pacific College. 


FQ price — $5.35 
(Regular price — $5.95) 
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(a shopping card) 


Check carefully the items you wish to order and fill in the correct 
amounts (totals) in the right-hand column. If you send cash, we pay all 
postage and handling. If you charge your order, you will be billed 50¢ per 
item for postage and handling. We prefer cash. All orders must be paid in 


U.S. funds or equivalent. 


A. Main Offers 


Peace Be With You (Lehn), hard 

God’s Family: Stories from Genesis 
(MacMaster), paper 

Betty Groff’s Country Goodness Cookbook 
(Groff), hard 

Leading the Family of God (Miller), paper 

The Shunning (Friesen), paper 

—__ Mennonite Images (Loewen), paper 

From Germantown to Steinbach (Hertzler), 
paper 

Dial 911 (Jackson), paper 


B. Past Offers 

Morning Joy (Brenneman), paper 

Caring Enough to Confront (Augsburger), paper 

Prayers (Kehler), paper 

War and Peace From Genesis to Revelation 
(Eller), paper 

bluebottle (Friesen), paper 

Facing Terminal Illness (Peachey), paper 

Anabaptism in Outline (Klaassen) 

Frakturmalen and Schonschreiben (Abrahams) 

African Fables That Teach About God (Keidel), 
paper 


C. Books as Advertised 

Page 6: God Dwells with His People (Zehr), paper 

Page 6: How to Teach Peace to Children (Peachey), paper 

Page 6: Keys to Successful Bible Study (Martin), paper 

Page 6: Soviet Evangelicals Since World War Il 
(Sawatsky), paper 

Page 6: Amish Life (Hostetler), paper 

Page 6: Amish Cooking (Pathway Publishers), hard 

Page 8: Repairing the Breach (Kraybill), paper 

Page 41: Plain Buggies (Scott), paper 

Page 42: Smith’s Story of the Mennonites (Smith), paper 


(Please note: 
All orders must be paid in U.S. funds or equivalent. 
We do not wholesale to retailers. Thanks.) 
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1. New order or renewal 


To start a subscription to festival quarterly or to 

extend your current subscription, enter your name 

and address below and check the subscription term 

you prefer. (If renewal, please enclose label from most recent issue.) 


Your name. 


Address 


Postal code 
O one year—$6.75 O two years—$11.75 O three years—$15.75 


All other countries: O one year—$7.95 (U.S. Funds) 0 two years—$13.95 (U.S. Funds) O three years—$17.95 (U.S. Funds) 


My check for is enclosed (please pay in U.S. dollars). 


2. To give a gift 


Please send festival quarterly to 


Name 


Address 


Postal Code 


O one year—$6.75 O two years—$11.75 O three years—$15.75 
All other countries: 0 one year—$7.95 (U.S. Funds) O two years—$13.95 (U.S. Funds) O three years—$17.95 (U.S. Funds) 


Gift Card to read “From 


MY NAME 
My check for is enclosed (please pay in U.S. dollars). 


Place label from most recent issue here. 


New address. 


mennonite books: in review 


Mennonite Images, edited by 
- Harry Loewen. Hyperion Press, 1980. 279 
pages. $11.95 


Reviewed by Levi Miller 


In 1978 the University of Winnipeg 
established a chair of Mennonite 
studies. Harry Loewen, a Mennonite 
Brethren German language and 
literature scholar, occupies this chair 
and this volume represents some of his 
activities. 

The twenty essays, divided into 
three areas: historical tensions, cultural 
identity, and literary images, are 
intended for the scholar or serious 
reader. The writers include John H. 
Yoder, Leo Driedger, and Al Reimer as 
well as new (at least to U.S. readers) 
Canadian Mennonite academics. 

The newness of these essays is the 
section on literary images. The 
Mennonites of Canada are developing a 
body of serious imaginative literature 
which is unparalleled by any efforts of 
U.S. Mennonites. These works include 
both critical studies (the essays here) as 
well as fiction and verse. Although one 
does not wish war and horror to any 
people, the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia seems to have energized the 
Mennonite pen. 

Al Reimer says, “A people without 
its own literature, whatever its other 
cultural achievements, is not fully 
conscious of itself, has not probed its 
own depths, remains culturally 
primitive, complacently provincial” 
(page 221). 

The historical and cultural essays are 
of interest in that they draw on the 
Canadian Mennonite experience. 

As the Hyperion Press people gain 
more experience, they will develop 
more professional consistency, such as 
in using acommon footnoting style. But 
such a distraction is minor compared to 
the vitality and clarity which these essays 
represent. Serious readers who are 
interested in sampling the state of the 
Mennonite ‘soul will want to read some 
or all of these essays. 


Levi Miller, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, is 
editor of Builder magazine. 


FQ price — $10.75 
(Regular price — $11.95) 


From Germantown to Stein- 


bach, Daniel Hertzler. Herald Press, 
1981. 248 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by John A. Lapp 


Dan Hertzler, editor of Gospel 
Herald, used his sabbatical leave to visit 
Mennonite congregations around the 
perimeter of the United States as well as 
several congregations in Canada. 

Most of the congregations he 
describes are young, relatively small, 
innovative, populated with family 
names neither Pennsylvania Dutch nor 
Plattdeutsch. 

We are fortunate Hertzler chose 
this route. Here is where experi- 
mentation, innovation and Spirit 
direction are creating the “new” 
Mennonite community. There are no 
great dramatic stories. But there are 
dozens of congregations growing 
mostly in urban settings. 

Every congregation is different. Yet 
there are similarities. At almost every 
place there are “more dreams than we 
can carry out.” Nearly every congre- 
gation has made its mark as a caring 
group of people. Almost everyone 
demonstrates “church as family.”’ Most 
of these congregations are pentecostal 
in the best sense of that word: members 
come from a variety of ethnic, linguistic 
and religious backgrounds, yet they can 
and do tell “the mighty works of (the 
one) God.” Finally these congregations 
have an acute sense of being 
Mennonite. Not all define it quite the 
same way but repeatedly Hertzler 
observes their commitment to the 
peaceful way of life. The two major 
problems that surfaced at many of the 
congregations were family stability and 
the appropriate use of money. 

The energy, enthusiasm, and 
community commitment reported here 
is heartening. | am sure most of these 
congregations have had their share of 
failure. Hertzler doesn’t say very much 
about these. Yet this isn’t a whitewash. 
The stories are believable because the 
people are candid in their  self- 
assessments. 


John A. Lapp, a historian and writer, is 
Provost of Goshen (Indiana) College. 


FQ price — $7.15 
Regular price — $7.95 


Dial 911, Dave Jackson. Herald Press, 
1981. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Mel Lehman 


Dial 911 is a very good book chock 
full of good writing and good stories. 
Author Dave Jackson has chosen to 
examine the topic of ‘“‘Peaceful 
Christians and Urban Violence,” the 
book’s subtitle, by recounting a series of 
stories of urban Christians and their 
encounters with crime, interspersed 
with the author’s reflections. 

In doing so, Dave Jackson has 
successfully caught the alternating 
moods of fear, anger, moral uncertainty, 
and rare glimpses of hope urban 
Christians are exposed to. 

My favorite three stories were the 
first in which the author recounts 
coming upon a crime in progress, the 
chapter describing his decision to 
become a conscientious objector while 
serving as a National Guardsman at the 
riots surrounding the 1968 Chicago 
Democratic convention, and the 
conversion of a “hardened” criminal. 

| was slightly spooked by several of 
the chapters. This book is definitely 
“PG.” Criminals drop by an apartment 
unannounced at night, steal the stereo 
while the occupant is sleeping, and 
leave. The culture seems almost to be 
made up entirely of predators and prey. 

The author’s reflections on whether 
or not to “dial 911” or call the police, in 
the context of the Reba Place Fellowship 
in Chicago, are helpful. This is an 
altogether honest, human, and 
intelligent look at a very difficult topic 
by a concerned Christian. The book 
makes the interesting point that the 
Apostle Paul in effect “dialed 911” in 
Acts 23 when his enemies were plotting 
to kill him. 

My only significant quibbles were 
that | wished the author had examined 
the context of violence of our culture, 
and drawn clearer distinction between 
pacifism and nonresistance. 


Mel Lehman lives on the Upper West 
Side of Manhattan, New York City. He is 
Director of Information Services for the 
Refugee Section of Church World Service. 


FQ price — $5.35 
(Regular price — $5.95) 
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Can one come into power and continue to 
practice peace? Earl Martin wonders about the Pope. 


There | was. A Mennonite church worker in the 
Philippines in the press stand covering the visit of Roman 
Catholic Pope John Paul II to this predominantly Catholic 
country. A weird coincidence, no? 

In MCC’s four years of struggling with transnational 
agribusiness and rural poverty in the Philippines, we have 
discovered our closest Christian colleagues are committed 
Catholics who are seeking creative ways to connect their faith 
to the daily hurts of their people. Regularly, we attend 
Catholic mass and share Bible study and reflection with a 
group of Catholic teachers. Our appreciation of our Christian 
faith — and of Catholicism — has deepened as a result of 
their friendships. 

To our delight, we have discovered that many Catholics 
are fully capable of raising some hard questions about some 
of the practices of their church. Those questions sometimes 
occur to this Mennonite farmboy from Pennsylvania as well. 
The visit of the pope brought some of them to the fore. 

The pope’s visit to the Philippines started with a bang. 
Twenty-one of them to be exact. The beaming Roman Pontiff 
had hardly touched lips to Philippine concrete airstrip before 
he was escorted by strongman Ferdinand Marcos in a review 
of the military honor guard. The cannons blasted their 
welcome of fury. It was hardly intended to woo this 
Mennonite pacifist who for five years in Vietnam had nightly 
gone to sleep to the cruel lullaby of American howitzers 
blasting hot steel into the countryside. 

Moreover, the Philippines had just gone through over 
eight years of military rule. The Mennonite found himself 
wondering if this “representative of Christ on earth” would 
have had to stand patiently through that ceremony showing 
deference to these military leaders. Would not a simple 
biblical quotation have been in order? Something like, ‘He 
who takes the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

The seemingly cozy juxtaposition of church and state 
occurred not only to this camera-toting Mennonite on the 
press stand. Attorney Jose Diokno, chairman of the Civil 
Liberties Union of the Philippines, said later, “This can’t be 
avoided as long as the pope remains head of state. The way 
to remedy this is for the Vatican to give up statehood and 
truly become a church. Then the Holy Father would come as 
a pilgrim as would befit a follower of Christ.” | couldn’t have 
said it better myself. 

As if the airport welcome wasn’t enough, the pope 
showed up later in the day at the Presidential Palace for an 
extravagant reception. True, the Pontiff did make a statement 
— ever so diplomatically — about the need of governments 
to honor the rights and dignity of the human person. But that 
statement was buried on page eight of the “self-censoring”’ 
Manila dailies while displayed prominently was a photo of 
the pope with his arm around the shoulder of President 
Marcos with the aggressive First Lady Imelda kissing the 
pope’s hand. 

This troubled Mennonite — together with many of his 
Catholic friends — found himself thinking about an erstwhile 
spiritual leader who entered the city on a donkey. And about 
a man of India who ascended the steps of the British 
parliament in a loincloth. 

Nevertheless the humanity of John Paul did get to me 
there in the Presidential Palace when he lovingly touched 
each of the deaf and mute children who had just signed him 
a lovely song. John Paul’s smile and his eyes were almost as 
warm as Grandpa Brackbill’s. 

That evening | met Jose and Salud Paraan, the ebullient 


— 
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John Ficara — Newsweek 


POPE AND 


pastor couple of a small Mennonite fellowship in the heart- 
wrenchingly poor resettlement town of Sapang Palay. Jose, 
whose fundamentalist background never encouraged much 
openness to Roman Catholics, exhibited a perspective which 
humbled and challenged me. “Well, Earl, | am praying for 
the pope. Is that a Mennonite thing to do? Doesn’t the Bible 
tell us to pray for all men?” Still, even the generous Jose had 
his questions. “I do find myself thinking, however, what we 
could do in Sapang Palay with the money it’s taken to 
prepare for the visit of the pope.” 

The second day, the ‘‘Holy Father” (I’m sorry, but | still 
prefer the simple “brother” and “sister” titles for everyone 
from janitor down to bishop in our Mennonite fellowship!) 
was scheduled to visit Tondo, a depressing slum region of 
Manila where half a million people are huddled into shanties 
laced with drainage ditches and polluted canals. The 
particular site where the pope would address the people of 
Tondo was, two months before, transformed from a garbage- 
strewn lot to a freshly sodded yard planted with blooming 
flowers. The Shepherd of Rome would never even see the 
dire environment that many people called home. 

The pope’s homily on Tondo had its inspiring sections: 
“In the faces of the poor | see the face of Christ. In the life 


MENNONITE 


of the poor | see reflected the life of Christ.”” Then the pope 
laid down some principles for the people of Tondo who have 
sometimes organized clandestinely to seek justice. “The road 
towards your total liberation is not the way of violence, class 
struggle or hate. It is the way of love, brotherhood and 
peaceful solidarity.” 

Fine words. Certainly all Mennonites would affirm this 
counsel. And yet somehow the words would have impressed 
me more had they come from a citizen of the Tondo slums. 
From one who suffered the violence of perpetual 
unemployment. From one who heard the rats scamper 
around his bed every night. From one whose child was often 
sickly because of the unsanitary environment. Until we 
personally experience that reality, are we qualified to 
prescribe what course the poor should follow? 

The afternoon of the second day had us in Manila’s Rizal 
Park in a crush of two million people who came to witness 
the spectacular pageantry of beatification of Filipino martyr 
Lorenzo Ruiz. Beatification, | had to learn, is the process by 
which the Church officially declares a person to be blessed. 
Lorenzo Ruiz, a Filipino outlaw in the 17th century, found 
himself in exile in Japan with a group of Catholic 
missionaries. When he was commanded by threat of death to 


Steve Goossen 


denounce his faith, he is said to have declared, ‘‘Had | many 
thousand lives, | should offer all for Him. Do with me as you 
like.” It is a challenging message for our day of easy-chair- 
religion. 

And yet this Mennonite couldn’t help thinking that it 
was about that period of history when his Anabaptist forbears 
were being beheaded, burned at the stake and drowned for 
their faith with the assent of the established Church in 
Europe. And we Mennonites to this day passively give our tax 
dollars to support a military system that is responsible for the 
deaths of thousands of Buddhists, Muslims and Christians. 
That doesn’t make Lorenzo Ruiz less blessed. It does, 
perhaps, suggest that a bit of humility would not hurt any of 
us. 

In Quezon City perhaps a million people assembled one 
morning for a People’s Mass. During the mass a sea of 
banners rose in two areas of the crowd. From the elevated 
press stand | could read the appeals: ‘Restore the Workers’ 
Right to Strike.” “Pull Out 10 Military Battalions in Samar.” 
“Free All Political Prisoners.” 

John Paul, the pastor, gave a homily on peace. In his 
compassionate baritone, he declared, “Having been justified 
by God’s grace, we are called to give witness to justice in our 
lives, for we know full well that peaceful relationships can 
exist in the world only when the justice of Christ permeates 
hearts and is expressed in all the structures of society.” 
Stirring words, even to a jaundiced Mennonite. 

At the end of the mass when John Paul slowly walked 
toward his waiting vehicle, ten thousand people pushed 
toward the stage to be a bit closer. Ten thousand arms 
reached up if only to touch the kindly man. The same 
gesture might have been given to a rock music star or a 
national hero. But for a moment it seemed that maybe, just 
maybe, all of us together with John Paul were in a symbolic 
way reaching beyond ourselves in hope for a world united in 
the peace and justice of God. 


| wept. (hay 


Earl Martin is a Mennonite Central Committee development 
worker in the Philippines. He is the author of Reaching the Other 
Side, a book about his experiences in Vietnam during the postwar 
transition. 
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foreign beat 


A Sampler of Swiss German — 
Pennsylvania Dutch Design 


by Jan Gleysteen 


Photos by Jan Gleysteen 


In my two most recent columns | tried 
to document the Swiss German origins of 
Pennsylvania Dutch art and introduced 
you to the Emmentaler woodcarver Hans 
Ramseier. Sharing visual experiences 
through verbal means has its limitations, 
and so! present this spread of pictures as a 
supplement to my previous articles. 

The illustrations represent Fraktur 
designs, house and barn decorations, 
pieces of Scherenschnitt (scissors art), 
samples of Hans Ramseier’s Kerb- 
schnitzen, and a piece of Lancaster 
County Lehnware. This international 
selection could be expanded to include 
Emmentaler pottery, embellishments on 
farm implements and wagons, carvings on 
gravestones, wrought iron work, woven 
coverlets and more. 

Surprising is the continuity in style 
and content in the works of these folk 
artists as each re-interpreted, through his 
or her own skills and imagination, motifs 
passed on through the centuries, and toa 
new homeland across the ocean. 


Design on chest, Emmental, Switzerland, 1761. Fraktur, Barbara Eckert, Rockhill Township, Pa., 
1832. 
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Fraktur, Eleonora Ruth, Chester County, Pa., 1800. Decorated butter churn, Hans Ramseier, 1976. 
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Barn decoration, Simmental, Switzerland, ca 


. * . : VOX  S 
Barn decoration, Ober-Diemtigen, Scherenschnitt, Hans Hofer, Rufenacht, 


Switzerland, ca 1800. Switzerland, 1950. 
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Scherenschnitt, Elisabeth Johns 
LaGrange County, Ind., 1916. 


Decorate Stahley, 
1875. 


Wood carving by Hans Ramseier, Emmental, 
Switzerland, 1977. 


Jan Gleysteen, an artist 
and historian, lives in 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 
where he works for 
Mennonite Publishing 
House and participates in 


Tour-Magination as a 
leader of tour groups in 
Europe. 
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Hans Ramseier at work, 1980. 
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dis-quest 


How does your 


church, through 


its attitudes and 
actions, rclate to 
crime in your 
society, both the 
accused and the 
victims ? 


Takio and Aiko Tanese, 
Mary Alene Miller, Japan 


Many people in the Japanese Mennonite church are 
indignant about injustice in general. For instance, we are 
very concerned about political crime. About the fate of Kim 
Dae Jung in South Korea. About political prisoners in Chile 
— for awhile we sent them aid. On the local scene one or 
two of our Mennonite pastors is involved in prison 
counselling and evangelism. 

We tend to think of our own country as being more or 
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less law-abiding. Our social scientists point out that Japan is 
the No. 1 country in the world for law-abiding citizens. We 
cannot speak so much for the big cities, but certainly in our 
small towns and cities, it is safe for a woman to walk on the 
streets at night. 

But the picture is not all rosy. It may be that the reason 
our citizens are law-abiding has not so much to do with 
high morals. Rather we are a “shame culture.” For us to 
steal or to murder brings down recrimination on the 
members of the extended family. Recently one of our 
church members asked the congregation for advice. The 
members of his extended family are non-believers. A 
nephew, addicted to drugs, has gotten into trouble again 
and again and neglects his own family. He should be 
hospitalized, but this drastic step would force a brother-in- 
law to resign from his post in the police department, 
creating another family without income. In this case 
hospitalization is a costly crime deterrent. 

In this way we are seeing more and more that in a 
Japan where citizens cannot own firearms, even without 
pistols or handguns, unrest is eating away at the traditional 
social structures, especially at the family. There are more 
child suicides, divorce, violence of children to parents and 
teachers than ever before. 

We are at an awareness crossroads. We read about 
these Japanese incidents in our papers; violence in the U.S. 
is also played up: will Japanese tourists be safe when they 
go abroad? 

As a church in Hokkaido we cannot be too complacent 
about our quiet country life. We should be firmly deciding 
how we would respond if we were robbed, murdered or 
otherwise put upon in such a way that we would be 
challenged to offer extreme forgiveness. 


Takio and Aiko Tanase are Mennonites from Hokkaido, Japan. 
Mary Alene Miller is a Missions Associate who has lived in Japan for 
many years. 


Raymond Jackson, U.S.A. 


Our church appears to be quite sensitive to the victim 
and the accused. However, our church members, like 
others, become angry, vindictive and emotional when they 
discover they have been ripped off. The natural reaction is 
that of revenge and “Certainly justice needs to be done on 
our behalf,” when we have been victimized. And the victim 
does need support. We need shoulders when others take 
advantage of us. 

Being a part of a large metropolitan area and living in a 
poverty pocket of this city, we are familiar with both the 
criminal and the victim. Crime is not merely a story taken 
from the front pages of the newspaper nor from a TV news 
flash. Often we know the victims as well as the criminals by 
name. People do not take pills to become criminals, but 
their environment helps condition and create their criminal 
lifestyle. The victim is a fragile human being who needs 
compassion, concern and community. 

Our church constantly asks what is the Christian 
response to bring healing to these given situations. Not long 
ago a Mennonite student at Temple University had her 
pocketbook snatched. She called me (because of my eight 
years of working with prisoners) with her concern about the 
young fellow who the University security had caught and 
accused of this misdemeanor. She was uneasy because she 


was positive he was the one. And she was concerned that 
the justice system, instead of rehabilitating him, would do 
more harm to him. What, she wondered, should be the 
correct Mennonite response in this situation. 

Another incident occurred when a juvenile robbed a 
store at gunpoint. The clerk, a Mennonite VSer, wanted to 
follow the case through the justice system. She was willing 
to go before the judge to ask that the young man be 
sentenced to the community organization she was working 
for. 


. our church members, like others, 
become angry, vindictive and 
emotional when they discover they 
have been ripped off. 


One young Mennonite man was sentenced to jail for 
being at the right place at the wrong time. His church 
community followed him through the judicial system. He 
had innumerable court dates cancelled. Eventually his trial 
and sentencing were attended by many from his 
congregation. He took this opportunity to develop a 
stronger Christian witness inside the prison walls. He is now 
out. We can applaud him for not losing his testimony, and 
his church for loving and caring through the barrier of 
prison walls. 

Our church must have relationships with both the 
victim and the criminal personally. We cannot afford to 
stand off and let society dictate to us to be insensitive to the 
hurting, hungry, suffering, misguided, impoverished, 
tricked, cheated, swindled and trapped people. 


Raymond Jackson is a community 
worker and pastor of the Bristol 
Mennonite Church in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FQ/Beth Oberholtzer 


Michael Garde, Ireland 


At present no Mennonite church exists here in Ireland. 
So | will concentrate on the question of the prisoners in 
Northern Ireland and give my own personal response. 

When the present troubles broke out in 1969 there 
were only about 400 prisoners. Since then, the number has 
increased ten-fold. Naturally this has meant more prisons, 
including the now world-(in)famous H-Blocks. 

It is worth pointing out that there are two States in 
Ireland, one still controlled by Britain, ie. Northern Ireland, 
and the independent Irish Republic. Most Irish people view 
the existence of the state of Northern Ireland as an injustice 
forced by the British government on the Irish people. The 


majority population of Northern Ireland, mostly Protestant, 
disagree, and want their State to remain a part of Britain. 

This lack of consensus leads to very different under- 
standings of history, justice and ethics. Thus those of us 
(including myself) who would like to see a united Ireland 
view the British presence in Ireland totally differently from 
the Northern Protestants. 

We see the prisons not simply as having more prisoners 
than ten years ago; we believe that most of them are 
victims of an irreformable state. We see the prison 
population increase in direct proportion to the failure of 
British policy in Northern Ireland. The British government 
and the Unionist population of Northern Ireland, however, 
treat the threat as an increase in criminality. The one side 
sees itself as involved in a just war to free Ireland; the other 
in a just war to preserve the state from terrorism. 

The Irish people are ambiguous about the role of the 
Provisional IRA. They are not like the liberation forces in 
Zimbabwe, a national liberation army representing the 
whole people, but rather they are a small, dedicated and 
politically weak organization trying to smash British rule in 
Ireland. When captured they view themselves as prisoners 
of war. 

Interestingly enough, although the British refuse now to 
grant them political status, up to 1976 many had emergency 
status — a form of special category which distinguished 
them from other criminals. However, after 1976 the British 
authorities decided to criminalize them. So now you have 
the remarkable situation of people in the same prison with 
different status. It take special courts to get them convicted, 
and in the past torture has been used to get confessions. 

Before Christmas there was a hunger strike based on 
the following demands by the Republican prisoners: 

The right to wear their own clothes; 

The right not to do prison work; 

The right to free association; 

The right to the education of their choice; 

The right to one visit, one letter and one parcel per week; 

The right to remission of sentence. 

There was supposed to have been a compromise by the 
British government which involved some concession on the 
five demands without granting political status. When by 
March 1st they had reneged on their promises, a new 
hunger strike began with fatal consequences. Now the 
British government has changed its tactics and has stated 
that these demands were equal to political status when 
before Christmas it was willing to find a compromise. 

As a Christian, | have no difficulty in recognizing the 
IRA’s demands. Yet at the same time | totally reject their 
strategy of violence. In the same way | also reject the British 
government’s military strategy to defeat violence. 

However, we are able to join the struggle for a free 
Ireland and yet love our enemies even when we detest their 
politics. At the same time we want to make those who use a 
military strategy based on violence aware of the long-term 
consequences of such an alienating strategy. 


Mike Garde is an Irish 
Mennonite, active in the 
Irish Mennonite Movement based in 
Dublin, the Republic of Ireland. 
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Art as Surprise and Conversation 


Abner Hershberger’s parents weren’t 
too excited about their young son’s being 
in the shop on Sunday afternoons. So he 
had to try to be quiet when he sneaked 
out there to make toys while his parents 
napped. 

“1 recall making a lot of my own 
toys.” On the Hershberger farm in North 
Dakota, there were no electric lights. So 
even during the week, “if you could get 
your work done early and sneak into the 
shop to work, there was a feeling of 
accomplishment,’’ Hershberger 
remembers. 

“This was a good apprenticeship for 
the disciplines of art.’ Today he is 
Professor of Art at Goshen College, 
Goshen, Indiana. He also continues an 
actively creative life as an artist. 

A second major influence on the 
landscape paintings of Abner 
Hershberger was the year he lived in Italy 
during the ’76-’77 school year. He 
spent most of his time in actual studio 
work, and painted there what he 
considers his best work entitled “Region 
of Mont Acuto.” It hangs in the 
Hershberger livingroom in Goshen. “It 
summed up much of what | had tried to 
accomplish in my landscape paintings,” 
he says. 

A second piece he enjoys very much 
was commissioned for the new Goshen 
College Umble Center. “For Everything 
There Is a Season” is a large mural. His 
deep gravelly voice picks up speed, his 
hands move expressively, his eyes which 
lock so piercingly, smile more. “For me it 
begs a kind of dialogue. | think I stopped 
working on it on time — there’s an 
element of spontaneity and freshness 
which remains intact.” 

But Hershberger becomes 
uncomfortable about evaluating his work 
too much. He clearly relishes the red line 
he put in the Umble Center mural. “It 
continues to carry some surprising 
elements, and some of those elements 
continue to converse with me.” 

Art for Abner Hershberger involves a 
conversation with the larger issues 
surrounding life. He can’t reduce painting 
to a mechanical and technical routine. 
“Painting provides a vehicle for 
processing my thoughts. Somehow | need 
to find answers on a spiritual as well as a 
philosophical level. It begs a kind of 
reflection.” 

Hershberger likens his work to that of 
the scientist and other persons in private 
research. Their work is necessary for their 
own personal growth and development. 
“But | don’t feel that | need for everyone 
to understand what! do. At one time | did, 
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but now | realize that people need not be 
where I’m at.” 

But he does continue his concern 
that the church work harder at its 
answers to aesthetics. “Aesthetics has to 
do with wholeness — it is related to 
creativity and religious experience and 
expression. They are part and parcel of 
the same thing.” 

Sometimes the church’s answers to 
art have not been all that substantial. If we 
as a people don’t havea very good answer 
to the major question of aesthetics, he is 
worried about the church’s input on 
other issues. 
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Abner Hershberger was born in 
Milford, Nebraska on March 4, 1934, the 
ninth child of Edward and Alma (Stauffer) 
Hershberger. His family moved to 
Casselton, North Dakota when he was 
three. “Il remember my father more as a 
preacher than as a farmer. He was a gifted 
storyteller who embellished his stories 
with a great deal of humor.” 

His mother “had a good sense of how 
to run a farm. The two of them ran the 
farm together.” His father died when he 
was fifteen. His mother is now 82, but she 
keeps up with her son’s work. “She always 
tries to understand what the modern art 


movement is about.” She has an artistic 
flare herself as a quiltmaker. 

Hershberger loved trees as a boy 
because there were very few where he 
grew up. He fantasized about groves and 
lots of trees. “l remember liking to draw as 
far back as | can remember.” Teachers 
always asked him to help with the art 
work. He enjoyed that. 

Hershberger now enjoys teaching 
others about art and coaching them in 
their creativity. He likes teaching more all 
the time and doesn’t want to give it up, 
though he’d be glad for a lighter load. He 
himself graduated from Goshen with a 


major in art in 1960. He received an M.A.T. 
from Indiana University in 1964 and an 
M.F.A. from the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor in 1970. 

He married Anne Krabill from 
Lewisville, Ohio in 1963. They have two 
daughters: Kay (14) and Sue (12). 

Hershberger’s medium is primarily 
acrylic painting. He also enjoys 
printmaking and watercolors. He claims 
that he does not entertain big mood 
swings. “l operate pretty much on an even 
keel.” He seems content. “I find my 
family, friends, and students to be 
important. They’re a part of who | am.” 
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It was just a prank until 
an Amish baby was dead, and nobody or 


everybody was guilty of murder. 


Y BARRY SIEGEL 


reprinted from Rolling Stone, Issue 337 


By Straight Arrow Publishers, Inc. © 1981. 
All rights reserved. Reprinted by permission. 
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D.. Sigler, the prosecutor for Adams 
County in northeastern Indiana, was 
asleep when the phone in his bedroom 
rang at 10:40 p.m. on August 31st, 1979. It 
was the dispatcher over at the sheriff’s 
office, saying something about a death in 
the southern part of the county. Sigler was 
needed right away. What kind of death? 
the prosecutor wanted to know. An 
Amish baby had been killed, the 


County is homogenous, but in no way 
ominous. It is not uncommon to see a 
handful of regulars greet one another 
over cans of beer at nine or tena.m. atthe 
Rheinelander bar and restaurant on 


Route 27, even on particularly wintry 
mornings. 

It is also not uncommon to see dark- 
clothed Amish men with wild, untrimmed 
beards, plain black garb and wide- 
brimmed hats riding through the 
in open. horse-drawn 


countryside 


reward or punishment and is not to be 
avoided. 

If the Amish and non-Amish 
communities of Adams County did not 
seem to warmly embrace, they also did 
not seem to bother or offend each other. 
Until August 31st, 1979. 


A. 9:30 that night, a twenty-seven- 
year-old Amish carpenter, Levi K. 
Schwartz, was guiding his one-horse 


1. What larger responsibilities did 
the Schwartzes have? Should they 
have pressed charges to protect 

the rest of the Amish community? 


dispatcher said. 

As he dressed, Sigler, 29, athletic 
looking and solidly built, tried to figure 
out what this was all about. He knew very 
little about the Amish who lived in the 
countryside. He figured it might be some 
kind of accident, like the time a few years 
ago when acar hit an Amish buggy. When 
he had been elected prosecutor of Adams 
County in November 1978, he had asked 
to be called at home whenever the sheriff 
encountered a homicide or any death 
under peculiar circumstances. But until 
now, there’d been no such call. Adams 
County, after all, only has a murder every 
six years or so. That was one reason Sigler 
had moved from Chicago to Decatur, 
Indiana, five years ago, even though he 
knew he’d be something of an oddity in 
the small town. 

Most of the 27,000 people who live in 
Adams County were born there, are of 
German-English-Swiss extraction, are 
Catholics, Lutherans or Methodists and 
work as_ farmers, metalworkers or 
carpenters. All but a few are white, and 
the average salary is $227 a week. Adams 


Editors’ Note: Recent estimates are that 
there are 34,000 baptized members in the 
Old Order Amish Church in North 
America, or 80,000 Old Order Amish 
including children. 


buggies. A motorist might think he has 
slipped into a time warp: there are as 
many hitching posts as parking slots. 
Adams County is home to more than 1500 
Old Order Amish, part of the 25,000 
Amish in the United States, all 
descendants of the breakaway 
Mennonite sect that fled Europe for 
America in the early 1700s.* 

The locals take the Amish for granted, 
for the most part; they have lived and 
farmed in the countryside for more than 
100 years. Only an outsider’s eyes are 
startled by repeated images reminiscent 
of eighteenth-century America. 
Members of the Old Order are the most 
conservative, eschewing cars, electricity, 
phones, buttons on clothing and covers 
on buggies. “Be not conformed to this 
world,” the Bible instructs the Amish, and 
so they are not. They live by their own 
rules, in their own self-preserved world, 
and hold back time. But all that keeps 
getting more and more difficult to do in 
Indiana. 

In recent years, the Amish there have 
faced state demands for photos on 
driver’s licenses, for polio immunizations 
and for milk-pasteurization standards that 
would require electric refrigeration. Each 
time, legislators have shielded the Amish, 
but not because the Amish fought the 
measures or campaigned for assistance. 
They do not even vote. They say that any 
event, be it blessing or tragedy, is God’s 


buggy north on Tile Mill Road at ten miles 
per hour, taking his wife and six children 
home from a visit with his brother-in-law, 
Jay L. Wickey. The older children — 
Wilma, Marie, Clara, John and Daniel — 
were riding in the back; Levi sat up front 
on the right; his wife, Rebecca, sat on the 
left, holding their sleeping seven-month 
old baby, Adeline. 

A loud and rough-sounding pickup 
truck approached, heading south. As it 
passed, just in front of Esther Striker’s 
home, an object thrown from the truck hit 
the lantern-lit buggy, causing what Levi 
Schwartz would later call “one ge-bang.” 
Rebecca screamed; something had hit 
her left wrist, she said, and it really stung. 
Adeline, still asleep in her mother’s arm, 
made no noise but stretched twice, “kind 
of like when they dream,” Rebecca said 
later. Levi turned and looked at the 
retreating pickup, noticing that the right 
taillight was burned out. 

Once home, Rebecca handed the 
baby to the oldest daughter, Wilma, 8, 
who took her upstairs and laid her on a 
bed. Not until Wilma lit a lantern did she 
see the blood on Adeline’s head. She 
screamed. “‘We couldn’t believe it till we 
came in there and worked on her, you 
know, looked at her, that she was dead,” 
Levi said later. “When she was stretchin’, 
that’s probably when she was taking her 
last breath.” 

Levi rushed to the house of his non- 
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Amish neighbor, Royce Huffman, to 
summon an ambulance. He did not 
intend to get the sheriff involved. But in 
Adams County, an emergency call for an 
ambulance at ten p.m. is a bit unusual. 
Deputy Sheriff Kerry L. Uhrick arrived at 
the Schwartz’ home at 10:16 p.m. 

He checked the baby for a heartbeat 
and found none. She was ash white, cold, 
with blood oozing from her right ear. An 
autopsy would later reveal that a massive 
skull fracture had cut her brain. Levi could 


Central High School and sons of what 
people in Adams County call “good 
families.” They all lived with their parents. 
Wilkins’ father was an engineer for 
Magnavox in Fort Wayne; Rehm’s had 
retired after years at International 
Harvester; Burkhart’s was a prosperous 
farmer. Rich worked at his uncle’s Phillips 
66 service station, Rehm for a printing 
company, Wilkins at a grocery store. 
None had criminal records. 
Bollenbacher ordered them to get 


prosecutor’s job is a part-time affair; 
Sigler maintains a private practice and 
handles county business out of his law 
firm’s offices. From the moment he had 
been called, he had known this case 
would be tough; that was for sure. He 
knew he would have to decide; he knewit 
would be up to him. How would he 
prosecute these boys? What did all this 
mean? Was it a stupid prank or murder? 
What was he willing to do? What kind of 
sentence should they get? 


2. Should they have filed charges 
as a disciplinary measure against 
the four teenagers (and others) 
who harrassed for entertainment? 


tell Uhrick only that the pickup was old 
and noisy and had a burned-out right 
taillight. Although he was distraught, 
Levi’s strongest words were, “‘I feel so bad 
about this.” The deputy sheriff was 
especially struck by the Amish father’s 
lack of anger. 

Uhrick had received a call thirty 
minutes earlier from another Amish man, 
Eli A. Weaver, who had complained that 
someone in an old red International 
pickup was throwing objects at buggies. 
The deputy sheriff radioed this combined 
description to all area law-enforcement 
units. 

Gary Bollenbacher, a deputy marshal 
from the nearby town of Geneva, heard 
the sheriff's bulletin. Minutes later, at 
eleven p.m., he saw a vehicle going north 
on county road 000 while he was heading 
west on 218. He couldn’t tell what kind of 
truck it was, but he noticed it had dim 
headlights. He knew enough about old 
Internationals to know they have asix-volt 
electrical system and usually have dim 
lights, so he turned south on 000 and 
passed the vehicle: it was a_ red 
International with a burned-out taillight. 
He whipped his car around, flipped on his 
police lights and stopped the truck in 
front of the Berne Veterinary Clinic. 

Inside were four local men: Lynn A. 
Rich, 18; Kevin Scott Rehm, 19; Linn 
Burkhart, 19; and Thomas Scott Wilkins, 
18. All were recent graduates of Adams 


out of the truck and spread-eagle against 
its side. Looking inside, Bollenbacher 
found thirty-three white rocks, ten ears of 
field corn and ten pieces of red tile. When 
he radioed for help, some twenty law- 
enforcement officers and CBers 
responded. 

Dan Sigler couldn’t believe the scene 
when he pulled up: police cars 
everywhere, lights flashing, people 
running around. Quite a circus. Part-time 
volunteer cops from all over the county 
had come out for this one. In charge was 
the Adams County sheriff, Tom Coolman, 
a pudgy, twenty-nine-year-old man. 
Usually, Coolman is a self-assured, even 
cocky sort who particularly enjoys talking 
about the importance of the “disciplined 
family unit” and of his own “social 
counseling” in controlling Adams County 
crime, half of which involves juveniles. 
But this night he was a bit anxious. Most of 
his work, after all, involves sitting in a 
small brick building in Decatur, taking 
reports over the phone from farmers 
about knocked-over mailboxes. 

Within hours, all four men signed 
written statements acknowledging that 
they had been driving around, throwing 
rocks and tile at the Amish. They said they 
had not realized one rock had struck and 
killed an Amish baby. 

Looking over the statements made 
that night, Sigler felt the base of his neck 
tighten. In Adams County, the elected 


The would prove to be quite the 
question. The local reaction to Adeline 
Schwartz’ death could be described as 
ambivalent. Most people emphasized 
that they “in no way condoned” what the 
four young men had done. They were 
“horrified” by the tragedy. But virtually 
no one felt the attack had been motivated 
by racial or religious bigotry or involved 
any particular feeling about the Amish. 
“The Amish just happen to be the best 
and easiest target for these boys,” said 
Sheriff Coolman, echoing many others. 
“In their buggies, the Amish are slow- 
moving targets, and young people know 
they won’t retaliate by chasing them or 
filing charges.” There was a feeling 
among many that the death had been the 
result of ‘“‘kids fooling around,” of a 
“prank” — usually called “astupid prank” 
— that went awry. Certainly ‘the boys” 
had not intended to kill anyone. 

The night Adeline died, Sheriff 
Coolman — on Sigler’s recommendation 
— jailed the four on preliminary charges 
of criminal recklessness, which is a 
misdemeanor. Bail was set at $10,000 each, 
and within forty-eight hours, bonds were 
posted by their families and all were free. 
Sigler tried to explain that the minor 
preliminary charge was simply a way to 
hold the four until an investigation could 
be completed. But the original news 
accounts that were spread across the 
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nation did not dally over such fine points: 
it was reported that a baby had been 
killed, and that the four alleged to be 
responsible had been charged with 
misdemeanors. 

Within days, Sheriff Coolman was 
swamped with phone calls and letters 
from outraged people across the country 
who demanded stiffer punishment for 
those involved. The FBI’s Fort Wayne 
office even sent a man down, on orders 
from Washington, to see if there were 


time. They throw at buggies, windows, 
mailboxes. There’s trouble on the school 
bus. It’s gone on for as long as | can 
remember.”’ Other Amish came forward 
to confirm this. It turned out that they 
simply had never reported these 
incidents; they did not believe in retali- 
ation and did not want to get involved 
with the government and courts. Sheriff 
Coolman eventually estimated that thirty 
percent of the high school students at one 
time or another might have thrown 


and they drove to Burkhart’s house, 
getting there by 8:30. Along the way, 
Wilkins recalled, Rich “told me what we 
were going to do and what it was like.” 
Burkhart and Rehm were painting a 
pickup when the others arrived. Wilkins, 
Burkhart and Rich filled a fifty-pound 
nylon feed sack with ten pounds of rocks 
and pieces of tile from a nearby 
construction site, then threw the sack into 
the back of Burkhart’s red International 
pickup. By the time they drove off, night 


3. Is there virtue in 
being a silent object of torture? 


racial overtones. Coolman had never 
before received so many envelopes and 
message slips bearing out-of-state 
addresses and phone numbers. Just what, 
the outsiders asked, was going on in 
Adams County? “Contrary to what you 
may have heard,” the sheriff took to 
telling them, “I do not have an uprising 
against the Amish going on herein Adams 
County.” 

Also sitting on Coolman’s desk, 
though, was a folder that grew fatter by 
the day. It contained the police reports 
and personal statements made in 
connection with the investigation of 
Adeline Schwartz’ death. Much was put 
together by the deputy sheriff, who 
interviewed more than fifty people. The 
file was not a public document, since it 
had not been introduced in court, so few 
in Adams County knew of its contents. 

People were missing some 
interesting reading. The file indicated 
clearly that three of the four men 
apprehended the night of August 31st had 
done much the same thing on several 
previous nights. It also indicated that 
these four were by no means the only 
ones in the county guilty of attacks on the 
Amish and that not all of the attacks could, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be 
called “prankish.” 

Levi Schwartz, when questioned, had 
reluctantly acknowledged that such 
attacks “have been going on for some 
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objects at the Amish. 

In a written statement signed the 
night he was arrested, Kevin Rehm said 
he, Rich and Burkhart “‘had done this 
three or four times before.” Rich 
admitted the same. It was in these 
statements that the word clape first 
emerged in the case as a derogatory term 
for the Amish. ‘We began talking about 
going out and getting some clapes,” 
Rehm told the sheriff. At first, not 
everyone in Adams County allowed that 
they knew what the word meant. Then, 
gradually, people started admitting that 
they’d been hearing it for years. Two 
schoolteachers and a state trooper said it 
was “‘in common use” among the young. 
Rebecca Schwartz finally provided an 
explanation: it was a contraction of clay 
and apes — the Amish being farmers who 
worked the clay earth. It also emerged in 
the statements that the four young men’s 
activities on August 31st were more 
planned than haphazard. 

At five p.m. that day, Scott Wilkins 
finished with his work at aneighbor’s farm 
and stopped by the service station in 
Berne where Lynn Rich worked. “‘He said 
something about getting together that 
night,” Wilkins later recalled in a sworn 
deposition. “He asked if | wanted to go 
with him. . . . He said something about, 
well, throwing stuff—‘claping’ is what he 
said.” 

Rich picked up Wilkins at eight p.m., 


had fallen; the country roads were pitch- 
black. 

They first passed Jerry J. Girod’s 
buggy; a rock thrown from the pickup 
tore a hole in its back. They passed Eli 
Weaver’s buggy and threw more rocks. At 
9:20 p.m., objects started hitting Andrew 
Hilty’s house, and he heard someone yell 
“get moving.” Another rock broke a 
window and screen door and struck Mary 
S. Shetler on her right shoulder as she sat 
in her living room. A rock hit Jake J. Byler 
on his left hand, forearm and knee as he 
rode in his brother’s buggy. Overall, 
during an estimated forty-five-mile ride 
that night, they threw at four buggies, 
nine homes and an Amish school. 

At one point they took a break, 
stopping at a carwash in Berne to fix the 
float on the pickup’s carburetor. Across 
the street at Hook’s Drugstore, they 
bought cinnamon gum, cigarettes and 
chips. At no time during the evening were 
they drinking or using drugs. 

“What is the purpose in throwing 
objects at Amish?” Sheriff Coolman asked 
Burkhart at 2:10 a.m. the next day. 

“I don’t even know.” 

“For fun?” 

“No, not really, 1... 

“You don’t really have an answer for 
that question.” 

“No, | don’t.” 

Sergeant Robyn Wiley, a detective 
with the Indiana state police, questioned 


”) 


Rich the same night. Wiley later said Rich 
“advised me that he didn’t want to sound 
like he was trying to make excuses, but if 
there were more things to do in Adams 
County, he and his friends wouldn’t have 
to find their own entertainment.” 


Mere was even more surprising 
information in Sheriff Coolman’s files. 
Signed (but unsworn) statements by three 
_of Kevin Rehm’s coworkers at Economy 


to the information expressed shock. ‘““We 
didn’t know all this was happening,” said 
Sheriff Coolman, “It turned out that some 
Amish had just stopped going out at night 
to avoid attacks. It makes it hard for us to 
enforce the law if they won’t tell anyone 
what’s happening.” 

Joyce Wilkins, Scott’s mother, also 
expressed surprise. She _ politely 
welcomed me into her comfortable, 
middle-class home in Berne one 
afternoon some months after Adeline 


“When | try to call home, my phone is 
always busy because she’s talking on it, or 
she’s listening to rock & roll. And she 
doesn’t mind taking the car ride in from 
the country.” 

It was apparent that such feelings 
were not the direct cause of the 
harassment that led to Adeline Schwartz’ 
death, but they did go partway toward 
explaining the general community re- 
action to the death. Coupled with that was 
an even stronger impulse: the simple 


4. Would protest by the Amish 
have brought them more respect? 


Printing in Berne said that Rehm — 
notably skinny at six feet one and 145 
pounds — regularly came to work on 
Mondays bragging about how many 
Amish he had attacked over the weekend. 

“One thing that stands out in my 
mind,” said Lois E. Bedford of Geneva in 
her statement, “is when he was telling me 
about when he threw a corncob out the 
window of a car at an Amish buggy and hit 
a little kid in the face; he busted his face 
up. He said blood went all over, and he 
just rolled back and laughed. . .” 

Another coworker, Rita Lilly of 
Berne, stated that when Rehm was 
warned that he might hurt or kill 
someone, “he’d say, ‘So what... they’re 
just clapes.’ ”’ Rehm talked like that, Lilly 
said, ‘for at least a year, since l’ve known 
him. . . before a number of people at 
work.” 

Jim Jones, a coworker from Decatur 
who grew up and went to school with 
Rehm, said Rehm once talked about 
driving down a road at seventy mph and 
throwing a three-foot-long, two-by-four 
plank at an Amish man walking by. “It was 
a regular thing,” Jones told police. “Like, 
some people go to the show every 
weekend; he went out and got Amish.” 

Such revelations were not widely 
distributed around the county — the 
coworkers’ statements did not carry the 
legal force of court testimony or sworn 
depositions — but those who were privy 


Schwartz’ death. “I don’t fully understand 
what the boys’ intent was,” she said. ‘““We 
used to play with the Amish when | was 
growing up here. The Amish should not 
have to put up with this. | never realized 
there is so much hostility toward them.” 
Of the Amish habit of turning the other 
cheek, she said, “It’s a good practice if 
everyone holds to it, but they don’t.” 
The notion that adults in Adams 
County harbor no ill feelings toward the 
Amish gradually lost its foundation, 
however. When questioned at length, a 
good number of people eventually 
expressed ‘irritation’ at what they 
sometimes called the Amish “hypocrisy.” 
They referred to the Amish habit of asking 


non-Amish neighbors for the use of their 
phones or for rides in cars when the 
destination was too distant or the mission 
too urgent to use buggies. “The Amish 


disdain material possession,’’ one 
prominent citizen confided privately, 
“which is sort of an implicit criticism of 
our lifestyles and values. But then when 
they need to, they will use our phones and 
ride in our cars. Some here think that’s 
hypocritical. | hear bitching about that.” 

The Fort Wayne attorneys 
representing Rich and Rehm — both were 
former federal prosecutors — _ also 
detected this feeling in the county. John 
Wilks, Rich’s lawyer, understood the 
sentiment. “We have an Amish girl who 
works as a maid in our home,” he said. 


desire to preserve the county’s good 
image and, finally, to preserve one’s own 
self-image. 

When parents got an inkling of how 
widespread the attacks on the Amish had 
become, they realized their own children 
could easily have been involved. 
“Everyone wants us to be tough,” said 
Sheriff Coolman, “until it involves their 
own kids.”’ Dick Heller, publisher of the 
Decatur Daily Democrat, was one of those 
who had suggested early on that the 
August 31st incident was “no big deal — 
just kids fooling around”; only later did 
he acknowledge that a relative had 
recently been stopped by police while 
driving around with a crowd that was 
throwing firecrackers. Defense Attorney 
Wilkes thought back to when he had 
thrown things at the milkman who rode 
around in an open van; this could have 
been me on trial, he told himself. Several 
others in the county started admitting to 
similar experiences that could have put 
them in the spot now occupied by the 
four accused young men. 

Sigler had his own memories to deal 
with: while growing up in Chicago 
Heights, a poor, ethnic section of 
Chicago’s South Side, he’d had _ his 
moments. His father, an ordained Baptist 
minister, had run a neighborhood house 
for the underprivileged — mostly blacks. 
Sigler had never gotten into real trouble, 
but for a while in high school, he used to 
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get a perverse pleasure from throwing 
eggs at cars parked on lovers’ lane. 

In an editorial in the Berne Triweekly, 
editor Gerald Gerig wrote: “Before we 
become angered over what is taking 
place, let us be honest in admitting that 
the objects have changed but not the 
incidents. One man confessed to this 
writer. .. that when he was young, he was 
a party to throwing tomatoes at the 
Amish. Now it is tile... .” 


There was also much talk of 


bare front room, despite the fact that | was 
an uninvited, unexpected stranger 
interrupting their meal. He spoke softly 
and haltingly while his wife, Rebecca, sat 
in a corner off to the side of the room. 
“I can’t say | feel hate or anger,” he 
said. “If | saw the boys who did this, | 
would talk good to them. | would never 
talk angry to them or want them to talk 
angry to me. Sometimes | do get to feeling 
angry, but | don’t want to have that feeling 
against anyone. It is a bad way to live. 


with reckless homicide. The usual five- 
year sentence could be reduced to two or 
stretched to eight, depending on the 
circumstances, or the judge could 
suspend all or part of the term. 

In preparing for the trial, lawyers on 
both sides had meetings with the Amish. 
Sigler had to make sure Levi Schwartz 
would testify at the trial. One morning 
about ten days before the trial, Sigler 
arranged for Levi, Rebecca, their 


daughter Wilma and their bishop, Moses 


5. Were the four teenagers 
sufficiently punished? 


“compassion” for the four young men’s 
parents; Joyce Wilkins, it was noted with 
approval, had required her son, Scott, to 
help pay for his lawyer and to go to Levi 
Schwartz’ house and apologize. 

“This was not just a prank, and I’ve 
been hard on Scott,” Mrs. Wilkins told me 
with tears in her eyes. “But | don’t think 
he should go to jail.” 

If any group in Adams County agreed 
with Joyce Wilkins, it was the Amish. Soon 
after Adeline’s death, some Amish 
suggested that the best punishment for 
the young men would be for them to 
attend her funeral. They didn’t. When | 
approached one Amish leader, David L. 
Schwartz (a distant relation of Levi’s), in 
his blacksmith shop, he was at first 
hesitant to talk. Then he said repeatedly, 
“We wouldn’t push for jail. We just hope 
they never do it again. That’s all.” Later, 
feeling more at ease, the Amish 
blacksmith asked me how | had gotten 
from Los Angeles to Adams County and 
shook his head in wonder when | told him 
that I’d come by airplane. He had another 
question: since | was from Los Angeles 
and wrote for a newspaper, did | know 
Dear Abby? 

A talk with Levi Schwartz one snowy, 
wind-whipped, bone-cold morning 
yielded similar sentiments about the 
young men. Schwartz politely welcomed 
me into his farmhouse and seated me next 
to the potbellied stove that warmed his 


Their punishment is not up to us. We 
didn’t want to file charges.” 

Schwartz looked uncomfortably 
surprised when | told him the sheriff and 
prosecutor expected him to testify at the 
trials. “l don’t know about that. | let them 
do an autopsy and gave them astatement, 
like they asked. | thought that was 
enough. | was just hoping this could be 
taken care of without me. | will have to 
think about this. If | testified against them. 
| would just feel | have an enemy.” 


I, was up to Dan Sigler, finally, just as 
he knew it would be. Most of the pressure 
came from within; he wanted to make the 
right choice. He had quickly dismissed the 
possibility of charging the four with first- 
degree murder. No way; the death had 
not been premeditated. He could charge 
them with manslaughter (second-degree 
murder in many other states). But that 
would still mean they had intended to kill 
someone. The next choices down the line 
were involuntary manslaughter and 
reckless homicide. Both are Class-C 
felonies calling for a maximum five-year 
prison term. Sigler studied the legal 
definition of reckless homicide: it meant 
the accused did not intentionally kill, but 
that a death was caused as a direct result of 
his reckless conduct. That, Sigler decided, 
was the most fitting description of what 
had happened. He would charge the four 


Schmidt, to stop by his office. He wanted 
to check Wilma’s memory; he needed the 
bishop to help convince the Schwartzes to 
testify. Levi arrived in a tall black hat, blue 
shirt and black pants; Rebecca wore a 
black dress and a black bonnet. It was the 
first of five times that Sigler dealt face to 
face with these Amish. He started by 
talking tough, laying things on the line: 
“You may not expect to testify,” he told 
them, “but | need you, so I’m going to 
subpoena you. That’s the way it is. You 
really have no choice.” 

Since the Schwartzes were mostly 
concerned that they’d be perceived as 
seeking retribution, Sigler explained that 
they’d testify only to tell what had 
happened. It would be up to the 
government to seek retribution. The 
Schwartzes still weren’t happy, but they 
agreed. 

Sigler had not found the meeting 
unpleasant. After several other meetings, 
he came to be quite impressed with this 
Amish family; he really admired them. 
Even though they acted gentle, there was 
something very strong and sturdy about 
them, he thought. People in Adams 
County tended to accept them as a 
curiosity going around in their buggies, 
but they were really something, not ever 
changing — a unique culture. 

Sigler started wondering what the 
mood in the county would be if it had 
been two outsiders who had thrown the 
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rocks, Or if a non-Amish baby had been 
killed instead. He sensed that some 
people felt a single baby wasn’t very 
important to the Amish because they have 
so many. But he couldn’t avoid noticing 
the tears in Levi’s eyes whenever they 
discussed the case. 

At one point, the attorneys for Rich 
and Rehm — Wilks and Charles Leonard 
— drove out to Bishop Moses Schmidt’s 
home to discuss the possibility of the 
young men doing farm work for the 


6. Is life being cheapened 
by the Amish community’s silence? 


Amish in lieu of a jail term. That made for 
quite a scene: the two Fort Wayne lawyers 
in coats and ties, wheeling up in Leonard’s 
1978 white Corvette while a group of 
Amish men were busy building a hog 
barn. They located the bishop, identified 
themselves and started explaining what 
they wanted. The other Amishmen, 
curious, put down their tools and 
straggled over. They all listened for a 
while, then began talking among them- 
selves in a form of German that sounded 
to the lawyers like a strange dialect. 
Finally, the bishop just shrugged and told 
the lawyers, in English, “Well, we really 
don’t care. It’s not up to us to decide.” 


T. trial for Kevin Rehm and Lynn 
Rich — the two who rode in the back of 
the pickup and threw most of the objects 
— began last June 24th in the Adams 
County circuit courthouse. At the request 
of the defense attorneys, who feared local 
pressure, Circuit Court Judge Hermann 
Busse of Fort Wayne presided. Both 
defendants pleaded not guilty. Most of 
the first day was spent picking a jury and 
wrangling over a complicated defense 
motion that would have prevented Sigler 
from introducing much of his evidence. 
Sigler finally won that battle. 

The courtroom on June 25th was 
filled with friends and family of the 
defendants; no Amish were present. The 


lawyers delivered their opening 
statements. Then, suddenly, the defense 
asked for a recess. Retreating with Sigler 
into a conference room, they asked point- 
blank, ‘‘What can you do for us?” The best 
he could do, Sigler said, was not make a 
recommendation or introduce evidence 
at the sentencing hearing if the 
defendants pleaded guilty, but there 
would be no plea bargain, no prior 
agreement about the sentence. Having 
already lost one motion, the defense 


lawyers were inclined to deal; they called 
in their clients’ families and talked. 
Finally, they agreed to switch the pleas to 
guilty and accept Sigler’s terms. 

The defense strategy was nothing if 
not shrewd. The idea was to keep out of 
the court record evidence that would 
show that the events leading to Adeline’s 
death were not unique, that such 
harassment had occurred on several 
occasions. The defense attorneys were 
not particularly anxious to have Sigler 
introduce the testimony of Rehm’s 
coworkers. The prosecutor may not have 
been allowed to use it in the trial, but 
there was some chance he could have 
worked it into a sentencing hearing. By 
striking a deal with Sigler, the defendants 
would probably have to do some time, 
but not the maximum. 

Sigler had his reasons, too. He was 
afraid the jury, drawn from the 
community, would be sympathetic to the 
young men. If he made the deal, he would 
really only be giving up the stuff about 
Rehm and the past incidents. In looking at 
those statements by Rehm’s coworkers, 
Sigler had recalled his own youth, when 
he would sometimes bring things up, act 
tough and brag when he didn’t really 
mean it. These youths had done aterrible, 
malicious thing, but it had not been an 
intentional murder. Would jail rehabili- 
tate them and protect society? What 
would lots of hard time do to Rehm and 


Rich? If he made the deal, they would 
admit what they had done, and the com- 
munity would not have to rehash all the 
terrible events. Rehm and Rich would still 
get at least two years, Sigler figured, and in 
return, he wouldn’t go after every square 
inch of their hides. 

The lawyers went to tell the judge 
there would be no trial. 

When the recess ended and the jury 
was Called back into the courtroom, Judge 
Busse announced a deal had been made. 


“You jurors don’t have to decide this 
issue. .. The monkey is now on my back, 
and | have got a broad back.” A 
sentencing hearing was set for July 29th, 
one month later. 

At that hearing, a presentencing 
report from the county probation 
department was presented to the judge. It 
contained no references to past or 
recurring incidents. There were, instead, 
praise-worthy letters of reference from 
employers, school officials, neighbors, 
Sunday-school teachers and ministers. 
There was a notation that the Levi 
Schwartzes “held no malice’ and 
recommended only that the young men 
reimburse them for funeral, doctor and 
related expenses. There was a letter from 
the Schwartzes’ bishop stating that the 
boys had done wrong, “but | also feel that 
the boys have had quite a bit of 
punishment already.” All the Amish 
community wanted, he added, was “‘that 
it does not happen anymore.” 

Sigler, holding to the deal, said 
nothing and submitted nothing. 

Hermann Busse is known as a crusty, 
cantankerous but straight-forward judge. 
He despises the news media — he has 
announced from the bench that he won’t 
let most newspapers into his home, let 
alone their reporters. He is perhaps most 
famous for once telling a rape victim, in 
court, that she had been “out trolling” 
that night. 
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After all the lawyers were finished 
giving speeches, Busse talked from the 
bench for a good five minutes. He knew 
the Amish, he said, and thought they were 
good people. He knew their way of life, 
that they were not interested in 
vengeance or punishment. It was too bad 
most people weren’t like that. It was in the 
spirit of the Amish, the judge explained, 
that he had decided what to do. 

He sentenced Rich and Rehm to five 
years in prison and $5000 fines each. Then 
he suspended both prison sentences and 
placed the young men on probation for 
five years. They would only have to pay 
their fines, plus restitution to the 
Schwartzes. Sigler was shocked. Just plain 
shocked. 


W... the trial for Linn Burkhart — 
who had been driving, not throwing 
objects — came to court on August 22nd, 
there was no point fighting. Sigler let him 
plead guilty and draw three years’ 
probation and a $3000 fine. (Scott Wilkins, 
who cooperated the most with authorities 
and who had no prior history of attacking 
the Amish, was tried in December. He 
pleaded guilty to criminal recklessness 
and got a two-year suspended sentence 
and a $2000 fine.) 

The reaction in Adams County was 
predictably split between those who were 


satisfied and those few who went about 
muttering that the defendants had gotten 
off. For the most part, people were just 
relieved that the whole matter had been 
settled. There was no uproar; time had 
softened all the intense feelings. And the 
Amish, of course, were content; Levi 
Schwartz was happy he didn’t have to 
testify. 


D.. Sigler ended up feeling more 
troubled and uneasy than anyone. 
Recently, we talked at length about the 
case, sitting in his storefront office on 
Second Street, two blocks from the 
county courthouse. He was still torn and 
in conflict over the case and what it had all 
meant. 

“Il could have demanded that the 
defendants go to jail, but | didn’t,” he 
said. ““Was | right? | don’t know, | can’t say 
for sure. I’m still confused. | don’t even 
know if the sentences would have been 
different if we’d gone to trial. | know I’d 
have given up being prosecutor, being a 
lawyer, if | could have given Adeline back 
to those people, but! couldn’t. Although | 
think | did the right thing, | am bothered 
and will be bothered the rest of my life. | 
just have an empty feeling about the 
whole thing. In this county, grass dealers 
have gotten two-year sentences. Just 
recently, someone got six years for 


dealing acid. But in this case a baby is 
dead, and nobody’s doing any time. It sort 
of cheapens life, doesn’t it?” 

Searching for a proper and satis- 
factory ending, Sigler finally raised the 
thought that it would all be worth it if the 
harassment of the Amish had now 
stopped. But thinking about that, he had 
to admit such an outcome could not be 
counted on. The Amish have not changed 
their ways at all; most still do not report 
anything; none file complaints or protect 
themselves. Many in Adams County 
believe that if the Amish have made it this 
far in the modern world with their ways 
intact, they aren’t ever going to change. 
So they will still be vulnerable to attacks, 
and they won’ttell anyone if they happen. 

“After all was said and done, we 
didn’t get any answers,” Sigler said, 
unhappily. “This just petered out rather 
than being resolved. It could all happen 
again six months from now. I’d much 
rather that 150 Amishmen had come 
storming up the steps to the courthouse 
with torches, demanding protection, 
demanding that something be done. But, 
of course, that’s not their way.” 

Sigler sighed. “I don’t know what my 
role is in this. You try to make things right, 
but you just can’t always do that.” Perhaps 
the prosecutor had his answer. 
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Barry Siegel is a roving national 


correspondent for the Los Angeles Times. 


creatively aging 


Eashes Keep Company, Writing 


Sanford and Orpha Eash consider 
themselves a fortunate pair. Together 
they have retired and found a project that 
needs them both. According to Orpha, it 
was Sanford’s brainstorm, “We were on 
our way to North Dakota in January of 
1977 to visit our son and on one of those 
long stretches Sanford asked ‘What are we 
going to do when we retire?’ He didn’t 
have any hobbies but we had a lot of 
dreams. ‘I’ve been thinking of writing,’ he 
said after awhile. | thought, ‘Oh no, that’s 
the wildest one yet!’ But | didn’t say 
anything. | cringed inside but | let him 
talk!” 

It was a daring venture for the 
Goshen, Indiana couple. “I had been 
thinking about it for nearly a year,” 
explained Sanford. “And one morning | 
picked up a pencil and tried to write. 
Nothing came. It just didn’t work. | had a 
lot of ideas, and | thought | could make 
some money from writing them. But | 
soon got that idea taken care of, too!” 

Sanford persisted, however, and the 
first month into his new career, wrote two 
articles that were published in an Indiana 
farming newspaper. “I thought that was 
about all | could do,” he grins, “but then | 
began writing one a week.” More 
encouragement came from the Eashes’ 
daughter, Nancy, who has a Masters in 
English. “I tried a piece about Ernie, a 
local garage mechanic, and when | 
showed it to Nancy she got excited.” 

Mustering up more nerve, they 
decided to attend a Writers’ Conference 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Sanford and 
Orpha took some articles with them to 
show to editors at the Mennonite 
Publishing House in the western part of 
the state. Fear almost stymied them. ‘‘We 
almost didn’t get off at the turnpike exit 
that led to Scottdale. But we did and the 
editors kept some of the pieces, and that’s 
where it all started!” 

Sanford calls most of his work, 
“people stories. We do really very few 
that aren’t connected with people, 
ordinary people. | don’t do a lot of 


‘feelings’ articles. I’d like to get into more 
of that.” 

Mostly the Eashes free-lance. But 
they do have some regular commitments 
— a weekly column in a farming paper, 
two columns a year in Festival Quarterly, 
now and then a specific assignment. Do 
they ever get stuck? “I’ve tried to make a 
list of ideas,” Sanford explains. When you 
have to write fifty-two a year, plus, you 
have to think ahead a little! | never panic; 
| know it will come. But | can’t explain 
that.” 

Orpha acts as critic, editor, and typist. 
And sometimes she does even more. 
“Some of the ideas we come up with at 
night in bed if we can’t sleep,” she 


this is the icing on the cake,” Orpha 
smiles. “These are some of the best years 
of our lives. Our children are grown. We 
always worked together. And now herein 
our retirement we have this.” 

Last Christmas Sanford suffered a 
heart attack. The doctor predicted he 
would need to be in bed for several 
months. But recovery has come more 
quickly and the Eashes are back on the 
road again. Life is richer than ever 
according to Orpha. ‘‘When this 
happened on Christmas Day it was such a 
letdown. | thought, I guess this is the end. 
That’s why I’m so thrilled now.” 

Sanford still wonders at the surprise 
of his new adventure. “You know, when | 


remarks. “In fact, I’ve written some 
articles for the farm paper and the editor 
didn’t even know it. | write when | feel 
like it, but | don’t have the inspiration he 
does.” 

With their sons staffing the family 
farm, Sanford and Orpha were off writing 
in their small camper about four months 
last year. Since they purchased the miniin 
1978, they have put between fifteen and 
twenty thousand miles on it each year. 

“| guess our testimony would be that 


started writing | thought, what is this? 
Pride? An old farmer who wants his name 
in the paper? I’ve sort of gotten over that. | 
still appreciate favorable comments, but it 
doesn’t bother me! And | see the good 
side of so many people. 

“We haven’t run into many people 
whom we haven’t gotten to talk. And | just 
can’t explain that. | always thought | 
wasn’t the sort of guy that people would 
talk to. But with Orpha along it makes a 
whale of a difference!” 


Films and Cassettes on Aging 


Sensitive films and publications on 
aging continue to appear. Recently Mass 
Media Newsletter highlighted several 
films that face the questions and struggles 
of growing old, while offering positive 
examples. 

Lila is a 28% minute documentary 
featuring an 80 year old great-grand- 
mother who is also a practicing psychia- 
trist. Full of wisdom and_ sparkling 
conversation, Lila confronts many myths 
about aging. 


Independence and 76 is a half-hour 
story film about an elderly man and 
woman — the one wealthy, the other 
poor, but happily so. They find each 
other, and grapple with what life adds up 
to, in the end. 

Dream Your Own Dreams is a visit 
with a publisher who is also a poet and 
artist. Although handicapped and old, this 
woman’s spirit is curious, enthused, 
expressive. Her transcendent manner is 
apparently infectious and inspiring. 


The problem of senior citizen’s 
buying power is tackled in a three-part 
slide and cassette program, entitled 
Power Failure by James A. Hayland. Upon 
examining one elderly woman’s financial 
problems, the accompanying booklet, 
The Grandbook of Programs for the 
Aging, outlines eighteen programs that a 
concerned church or community group 
could launch inexpensively to help. 
Available from Twenty-Third Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 180, Mystic, CT 06355. 
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Letters Reveal Early Anabaptist Life 


Forty-two letters written by early 
Anabaptists to fellow believers are being 
reproduced and readied for publication 
this summer. 

Unearthed in the Bern, Switzerland 
Public Library in 1955 by Heinold Fast, 
the letters span a twenty-eight year period 
during the earliest beginnings of 
Anabaptism. Most were written from one 
individual to another but many of them 
were also shared within the small farflung 
fellowships. They are full of teaching, 
apparently serving to give the scattered 
groups inspiration and encouragement. 

The letters are significant for their 
inside talk and the view they give into the 
inner life of early Anabaptist 
congregations. These letters travelled to 
handfuls of believers in Strassburg, 
Wirttemberg, Graubiinden, Austerlitz, 
and Augsburg, and throughout Mahren. 


India Churches Provide Platform for Creativity 


The Mennonite churches in India 
appear to foster the creative gifts of their 
members. 

The Joshua S. Paul family in Saraipali 
write and perform for their congregation, 
according to Bernie Wiebe, editor of The 
Mennonite who experienced their work. 
Joshua has written at least nine songs in 
Hindi and frequently plays the tabla and 
harmonium with his son, Hareesh 
(pictured). Daughter Neeta writes drama 
for use in the churches. (J. S. Paul is 


director of MCC’s Rural Economic and 

Community Health program in India.) 
Theodore Roberts from Korba is a 

dramatist and filmmaker. Through both 
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he tells the gies ani many avers of 
the Christian story. 

Jake Giesbrecht, former General 
Conference worker in India, explained to 
Wiebe that rich storyteling is not new to 
that country, “The Hindu religion has 
been transferred from one generation to 
another through drama.” Those same 
mediums and gifts are drawn on in the 
Mennonite fellowships there. 


Of course this collection does not include 
all messages sent. Many were lost (there 
was no mail system); many oral messages 
were sent. 

In 1561 these forty-two letters were 
recopied and bound by an Augsburg 
Anabaptist, JOrg Probst Rothenfelder, 
called “Painter.” He titled the book, 
Kunstbuch (art book), perhaps for the 
fraktur-like writing style he used, but 
especially because he believed spiritual 
knowledge was art. (Notice the title page 
of the Kunstbuch with the painter’s 
signature and monogram, IMVO.) It is this 
Kunstbuch that Fast, pastor of the 
Conference of Northwest German 
Mennonites, is preparing to have 
published this summer. 


Mennonites Take Hold of 
Paraguayan Exemption 


Problem 


Ethnic Mennonites in Paraguay are 
exempt from military service simply by 
their ethnic belonging. But the same 
exemption does not reach to local Indians 
who have become Mennonites, although 
the Indians may, at least in some cases, 
exhibit more commitment than their 
ethnic Mennonite brothers and sisters. 

The Paraguayan government is 
presently considering a proposal that 
would allow conscientious objectors who 
are Mennonites (but not by birth) to 
attend a farmers’ training school for a year 
as a substitute for military service. 
However, the school, which would be 
staffed by Mennonites until the Indians 
are ready to be their own teachers, is only 
in the planning stage. 

The initiative has come from the 
Indian Counselling Society, members of 
which are white and Indian Mennonites, 
who approached the Paraguayan 
government’s Indian Preservation Society 
with the proposal. The Counselling 
Society was then asked to build the 
school. 

A site has been chosen south of 
Colony Neuland. Financial support will 
likely come from the Dutch Development 
Organization (ICCO), the Paraguayan 


government, and Mennonite Central 
Committee. 
The 100-120 students who will 


eventually enroll each year will each be 
assigned ¥2 hektar of land to work and will 
have practical training in dairy and egg 
farming and building construction. Other 
subjects offered will be math, Spanish, 
local history, health, and Bible. & 


borders 


Seven Years 


by Peter J. Dyck 


Jacob was in love with Rachel. To 
obtain her for his wife he had to serve 
seven years, and then another seven 
because his father-in-law, Laban, 
cheated. The ancient record says that 
these years “seemed to him but a few days 
because of the love he had for her.”’ Lucky 
Rachel. 

Now so lucky Agnes. She also had 
been loved dearly by her husband in 
Russia, but then the war had come and 
separated them. All attempts after the war 
to locate him had failed. Nobody seemed 
to know whether Henry was still alive. 

As Agnes struggled to build up a new 
life in Paraguay, the uncertainty about her 
husband seemed one of the hardest 
things to bear. 

Cutting down trees like a man was 
difficult enough. Digging a well and 
building a house all alone was almost 
impossible. Yet somehow she managed. 
She even found time for her two children. 
They needed her. But they also urgently 
needed a father. She needed a husband. 
There were days when she felt like giving 
up. 

But then her neighbor came 
stomping through the bush and that 
cheered her up. John was a good 
neighbor. And he understood Agnes 
because, like her, he had lost his spouse in 
the war. He didn’t know whether she was 
dead or alive. 

There were so many in that situation. 
In} church on Sunday morning it 
sometimes seemed as if a third of the 
adults were “widows” and “‘widowers’”’ of 
that special World War II production. The 
friendly morning greetings were almost 
always followed by the inquiry, ‘Any 
news yet?” Everyone knew what those 
few words meant, but as time went on and 
there was no news people stopped asking. 

One day Agnes had noticed how torn 
John’s shirt was, that buttons were 
missing. He said swinging the ax was 
easier for him than threading a needle. 
She offered to do the mending. 

Some days later John could not help 
but see how Agnes was struggling with a 
particularly heavy log, so he lent her a 
hand. 

These were ordinary kindnesses 
neighbors anywhere extend to each 


other, but in the cruel Chaco bush and so 
very much alone they took on new 
meaning. 

As the weeks became months and the 
months turned to years, the mutual 
assistance between Agnes and John 
increased. When cooking meals, Agnes 
would remember John’s helplessness in 
the kitchen, and when the time came to 
break in that stubborn ox or plow the first 
furrow, John would be right there to help 
Agnes. The relationship that slowly 
emerged between them was not at all 
what is sometimes romantically called 
falling in love. They respected each other, 
they cared for each other, they 
understood each other. And they needed 
each other. 

Then the church spoke. The church 
had to speak because it was not only 
Agnes and John, but many men and 
women in exactly the same situation, 
asking for counsel, for a clarifying word, 
for a new ruling by which to live in the 
new situation. 

The church leadership sought 
information and counsel from within the 
colony and from abroad. They searched 
the scriptures and their own consciences. 
Many an evening they agonized, 
sometimes in the presence of the couples 
asking for permission to marry again. 

When at last the church spoke, some 
were stunned, others wept, and a few 
were angry. The new ruling was: You are 
free to marry again only after you have 
waited seven years and there has been no 
news about your spouse. 

To Jacob the seven years may have 
seemed but a few days; to John and Agnes 
and many others like them, they seemed 
an eternity. 


Peter Dyck has spent a 
rich life shuttling 
refugees to new 
homelands, overseeing 
relief programs, and 
telling wise and witty 


stories. At home in 
Akron, Pennsylvania, he 
works in Constituency 
Relations for Mennonite 
Central Committee. 
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Become a People’s Place Associate! 


People’s Place Associates’ Benefits 


20% discount on all books 
at the People’s Place, the 
People’s Place Shoppe, and 
the Old Country Store on 
Main Street, Intercourse, 
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10% discount on all other items for sale at the People’s 
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3. Free admission to the 
People’s Place regular day- 
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Story Museum. 
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bringing any number of 
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titles on our back list (all available at 20% discount). 


9. 10% discount on Winter 
Cultural Series tickets; and 
discounts on all other 
special events and evening 
events (as long as the tickets 
last) which are sponsored 
by the People’s Place, the 
Old Country Store, or 
Festival Quarterly maga- 
zine. 


Invitations to special 
events for Associates only 
such as the Annual Associ- 
ates Banquet, Saturday 
Seminars, Valentine’s 
Gathering, and other 
events. 


Any discounts on travel packages and tours which 
the People’s Place can arrange. 


12. Substantial pre-publication 
discounts on publications, 
booklets, prints and other 
products published by the 
People’s Place and the Old 
Country Store. 
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farmer’s thoughts 


School’s Out 


by Sanford Eash 


When I-was a kid we used to say 
“school’s out.’’ We now call it “summer 
vacation.” | liked to go to school but when 
that last day came, | was eager to stay at 
home and help with the farming. School 
was out for us the latter part of April. 

The eighth graders took a County 
Examination at the end of the year. | 
remember my teacher driving into our 
yard a few days after school was over and 
telling me | had passed the exam. That 
meant | was ready for high school. Dad 
had talked to me about going all the way 
through twelfth grade. I was eager to go. 
The agriculture teacher had already been 
RATER ENTS 

Why did my Dad send 
me through four years of 
high school? | don’t exactly 
know ... but Dad was an 
aggressive man. 

a a LA a REG 
out at our house a few times to encourage 
me to come. That was a shrewd way to 
make an impression on Dad. And it 
worked. 

Farm work was beginning to mean 
more to me. Spring plowing was a 
pleasant job. The smell of the freshly 
turned soil mingled with the sweat of the 
horses was unique. Everything was quiet 
enough so | could hear the sound of the 
earth turning over. It was a peaceful job. 
Cultivating corn was different. It took 
precise driving of the team, and careful 
hand and foot controls of the cultivator 
was important. It was usually hot. But 
there were trees close by at the ends of 
the field where | could stop and rest. 

Those two jobs are still done today 
but with different equipment. The sons 
often use the tractor with the air 
conditioned cab. There are none of the 
smells and sounds of yesteryear. The 
acreage | covered in a week as a young- 
ster, they can doinan hour or two, but the 
job is not for a ten or twelve year old boy. 
But the grandsons are glad today when 
“school’s out” and they can be with their 


Dad out on the cab tractor. So it is still a 
pleasant way to work. 

It seems we were either cultivating 
corn or making hay all summer long. | 
never really learned to enjoy haymaking. 
It was hard and dirty work. The 
temperature was often 80 to 100 degrees. 

The high school with about 100 pupils 
was in a small town only about three miles 
from home, but it was still a whole new 
world for this country boy. Looking back 
now, | know it had a lot to do with my 
future, both as a vocation and a choice of 
a church home. 

The agriculture teacher had all of us 
boys work on projects on our home farm. 
| kept records of our dairy herd all four 
years. The ag teacher had us boys an 
entire half day, teaching us various sub- 
jects. Sometimes we never got to our text 
books. He talked about morals and 
honesty. His ideas of Christianity were a 
bit different than what | had been taught, 
but he had respect for our teaching. 

Why did my Dad send me through 
four years of high school? | don’t exactly 
know to this day, but Dad was an agressive 
man. He was always ready to try new 
things, but they didn’t always work. Those 
depression years when | was in my late 
teens were hard. Yet Dad was usually 
enthusiastic and looked for a better 
tomorrow. 

The high school teacher and my Dad 
were both gone before | realized how 
much they influenced my life and my 
determination to make agriculture a way 
of life. 

Family farming is too often thought of 
as strictly business. It is more than that. It is 
a way Of life. 


Sanford Eash is a retired 
farmer from Goshen, 
Indiana. Sanford, with the 
help of his wife, Orpha, 
is writing regularly. 
Together they also do a 


lot of traveling. 
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american abroad 


Don’t Tell Me the Old, Old, Story 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


Try projecting yourself into the 
following situation. The setting is a small 
tranquil village in Ivory Coast some 115 
miles from Abidjan, the country’s capital 
city. Days here pass by as they have for 
years on end. From the cock’s crow at 
sunrise to the refreshing breezes of early 
evening, life’s activities remain much the 
same: arising at dawn; sweeping the 
courtyard; profiting from morning’s 
coolness to work the fields; transporting 
water; pounding foutou with mortar and 
pestle; drying fish; preparing palm nut 
sauce; gathering around the fire for the 
evening meal (the major one) and for 
quiet relaxation at day’s end with family 
and friends. 

Enter: electricity and with it, the 
television! And instantaneously the still 
evening air is transformed, filled 
irreverently with the screeching of tires 
(Starsky and Hutch racing recklessly 
through the streets in pursuit of some 
evading criminal); the blasting of rifles 
(john Wayne tracking down the few 
remaining Indians he apparently missed 
in previous films) and loud, angry voices 
(Kojak bellowing with disgust from 


behind his sunglasses at one of his 
colleagues for being so dense). If the 


coming of nightfall for the children 
formerly meant sitting at Grandpa’s feet 
to hear tales of days gone by, it now means 
watching Charlie’s Angels gadding 
scantily about displaying their wares. Not 
to mention “Bewitched” — appropriately 
entitled here ‘‘My Beloved Sorcerer” — a 
program holding particular interest due 
to the incredible powers at Samantha’s 
disposal by the mere twitch of her nose. 

Television was first introduced on a 
large scale here in Ivory Coast just over a 
decade ago when the government took 
steps to launch a bold new experiment: 
nation-wide, televised education at the 
elementary school level. Within three 
years time, traditional patterns of 
instruction were phased out and 
television screens began appearing in 
schools across the country. (In regions not 
yet reached by electricity, generators 
were installed to run the units.) 

The merits of the new system seemed 
evident to all: docile, unresponsive 
students would be stimulated into action 
by the audio-visual approach; children in 
isolated villages would henceforth see 
and hear sights and sounds from life 
elsewhere in Ivory Coast and around the 
globe; and in areas where insufficient 


A quiet, relaxing atmo- 
sphere for your group’s re- 
treats. Each of our motel 
rooms offer DD phones, 
color TV, and Inn Room cof- 
fee. Acres of lawn, play- 
ground, tennis and volleyball 
courts, game room, and indoor pool are all for your 


enjoyment. 


Our restaurant specializes in good ‘home cooking’”’ 
including daily local specialties. Banquet and meeting 
rooms are available for up to 275 persons. 


Bird -In- Hann 


Motor Jnn- 
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Located 7 miles east of Lancaster on Route 340. Phone (717) 768-8271 
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resources and poorly-trained teachers 
had made for an education of inferior, 
uneven quality, programs produced at a 
national broadcasting center would up- 
grade, standardize and eventually 
equalize instruction given throughout the 
country. 

It was also stated that the television — 
if used imaginatively — would provide, in 
after-school hours, an _ excellent 
opportunity for adult education. The 
illiterate could understand visual images. 
Day-laborers were free from their usual 
preoccupations. And up-country folk 
who in general fantasize about someday 
migrating to the big city would at last find 
their thirst quenched, for the big city, and 
indeed the entire world, would 
heretofore be coming to them, right there 
down on the farm. Clearly an invincible 
formula! And hopes soared high. 

So how, one might ask, did Samantha 
wiggle her nose into the business of 
“educating” the citizens of lvory Coast? A 
good question! With a simple answer. 
Creative, educational productions 
require both time and money. Neither are 
immediately available in developing 
countries such as Ivory Coast. So 
provisional, “‘in the meantime” solutions 
must be sought: either shut down the 
station when quality programs are 
lacking; or use up air time with speeches, 
interviews and other cheap, locally- 
produced filler; or . . . or purchase 
inexpensive re-runs from foreign film 
companies whose reasonable offers 
generally prove impossible to refuse. 
That’s how Samantha, Kojak and Charlie’s 
Angels were invited to Ivory Coast. To do 
for this country what they have done for 
America. 

Last week in the village, one of the 
churches organized an _ evening of 
singing. The old folks were to teach the 
young ones songs of faith from the past. 
When the latter finally arrived, they were 
an hour late. “Over at the neighbors, 
watching T.V.” For many in the com- 
munity, this kind of intrusion was a first- 
time experience. But for us it sounded 
forebodingly like an old, old story we had 
heard somewhere before. 


James and Jeanette 
Krabill, Mission Associ- 
ates under the Men- 
nonite Board of Missions, 
live in Ivory Coast, West 
Africa, where they are 
available to the 


independent African 
churches. 


communication by-line 


“Will There Be Any Crystal 
In My Cathedral?” 


by David W. Augsburger 


Hypothesis: Simple living teaching 
increases the riches of Humbard, Roberts, 
Schuler, Falwell, 700 and PTL Clubs. Every 
compelling call to duty doubles the T.V. 
preachers’ bounty or booty. 

A strange, even contradictory 
proposition? Not at all. There appears to 
be a clear link between elevating the 
stresses toward guilt and responsibility 
and the resulting leap in contributions to 
the popular religionists of television. 

The sequence is clear. 

A. Pastors, mission leaders, 
denominational spokespersons see world 
need, economic oppression, hunger and 
starvation as serious problems that cannot 
be delegated to someone else, ignored, 
or forgotten. 

B. So. sermons, articles, church 
papers all nudge toward each and all of us 
accepting responsibility for redistributing 
the calories going to waste in the west. 

C. All of these add guilt about our 
enjoyment of fat surpluses, shame about 
our calm in the face of incredible tragedy, 
embarrassment about our easy 
acceptance of our “divine right” to 
wealth, health and the best of the earth. 

D. As guilt, shame and embarrass- 
ment rise, frustration mounts. We feel bad 
about our money, our success, our 
security, our ease while at the same time 
we are told to credit God for it all, thank 
God with it all, honor God in the use of it 
all. The contradiction of this and the 
conflict it evokes is so great we refuse to 
think about it, we repress it, we push it 
back out of consciousness. But it is always 
there, like a low grade headache. 

E. Enter the T.V. preachers with an 
offer we can’t refuse. ‘Feel good about 
your money, it is a sign of God’s special 
blessing. Feel free to enjoy it, it is 
evidence of God’s special favor. Feel 
generous with your money, and share it 
with God’s servant who has just brought 
you this good word.” Any increase in 
pressure to feel bad about one’s wealth 
excites the temptation to listen to those 
who prize it and praise it. 

The process has been active for along 
time. A powerful sermon against gossip 
will lead to a one week suppression of 
using the grapevine and then a delayed 


boomerang effect of releasing the pent- 
up impulses. 

Change comes not from pent-up 
negatives but from repented negatives. 
Movement is caused not by doubling 
stress to redouble motivation, but by 
releasing the present concern, removing 


Any increase in pressure 
to feel bad about one’s 
wealth, excites the temptation 
to listen to those who prize it 
and praise it. 
RET ALE TS NSE TR 
the restraints, clearing away the obstacles, 
destroying the blocks. Action is 
stimulated not by including shame to 
drive us but by reducing the fears or the 
apathy that keeps us stuck. 

In the face of such a depressive 
syndrome, someone who looks 
imminently successful, who is building a 
T.V. network, a city of faith, a crystal 
cathedral or a national political party 
looks wonderfully attractive and 
irresistably appealing to hidden hungers 
and unrecognized yearnings. 


In the use of such depressive 
frustrations, almost any argument, 


inducement, seducement pays off. But 
the clever strategies of an oral robber who 
persuades one to take tithes from people 
in pain to fulfill a personal dream instead 
are not validated by the piety employed. 
One may well fall for a slickly spiritual 
sales spiel that makes humbug sound 
crystal clear, but a religious Robin Hood 
Club that enriches the rich while praising 
the Lord has a few contradictions of its 
own. 

There now, even | have slipped in a 
few lines that may be worth a few quid to 
Rex, Jerry, Pat, Jim, Bob and their many 
friends. So send your name _ plainly 
printed along with $120 for your 
embossed Bible, or request this week’s 
genuine simulated pearl of great price 
Christian costume jewelry in an exquisite 
goldtone setting. 

Or, incidentally, there is human 
need, | hear, somewhere in the world, | 
gather, | could contribute, | suppose... 


David W. Augsburger is 
associate professor of 
pastoral care and 
counseling at the 
Associated Mennonite : 
Biblical Seminaries in 


Elkhart, Indiana, and the 
author of many books 
about communication 

and relationships. 
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Ethel Abrahams 


eyeful 


Learning Arithmetic with 


the Help of Fraktur 


by Ethel Ewert Abrahams 


Fraktur arithmetic books — Rechen 
Biicher — are an adventure in a world rich 
with adages and illuminaticns. Written in 
careful penmanship and illuminated with 
quill pen drawings in a range of colors, 
Rechen Biicher were made by young men 
attending the Zentralschule, the teacher 
training schools of the Dutch-German 
Mennonite Prussian and Russian 
settlements between the years 1760-1840. 

The cornerstone of the Mennonite 
community was their school. Its 
curriculum was built around Religion, 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. And 
Recitation. Instruction began and ended 
each day with reciting a prayer and the 
rote recitation of the multiplication table. 
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Gottlieb Schram, schoolmaster of 
the Gross-Sanskau Schule in Prussia, 1762, 
painstakingly prepared the bookplate for 
his promising young student, Gerhard 
Nickel. ‘““May the Lord give him all the 
things as herein to be found, good 
comprehension and to apply the best for 
good use. ‘I (Paul) have planted, Appollos 
watered; but God gave the increase. | 
Cor. 3:6.’ To the great God, to no one 
more shall therefore be given praise, 
glory, and honor” (pictured). Several 
pages of arithmetic exercises follow. 
Fraktur, became a game, a sweetener 
for figuring. “Observation: To learn the 
art of arithmetic is a very necessary matter 
and this is especially applicable to youth 
because calculation is the very heart of 
order in man’s life,” wrote Jakob Isaak of 
Tiege, Russia in 1830. ‘Too often it is the 
case that the children have only a short 
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time for school attendance and that the 
years from six to nine go by too fast. From 
nine to twelve years their attendance is 
irregular because their help is needed at 
home. This is a detriment for the pupil 
when it concerns calculation. 

“Intellectually the students develop 
much, but from twelve to fifteen 
development slows up. Therefore, it is 
necessary to write an arithmetic book in 
which not only the assignment, the 
necessary facet, is found, but also the 
accompanying explanation how each 
example must be worked. This is 
extremely necessary, for how often is it 
not the case that a pupil has no desire for 
the art of arithmetic. He can not be 
impregnated with it (the desire) whether 
with austerity or with kindness, because 
he cannot perceive the great value of 
arithmetic. 

“Neither does such a pupil learn the 
right principles of arithmetic; firstly, he 
lacks understanding, and secondly, he 
lacks desire. If he possessed the first, the 
latter would develop. He also forgets 
immediately the little he learned with 
such great effort.” 

Multiplication tables appear within 
the Fraktur drawings in the arithmetic 
books of Dirck Bergman, Heinrich 
Barkmann, and Johann Reimer. 

Reimer entered a number of playful 
problems in his text. “When | wanted to 
work and enter this arithmetic from Peter 
Schumacher, | was asked my age. | have 
the following detail: When one takes my 
years contiguously and computes them, it 
adds to 91. Ninety-one by square root 91 is 
twenty times more as the contiguous 
number. Now tell me, according to this 
contiguous number, kindly my age. 
According to this arithmetic skill (trick) 
my age is, conceitedly, thirteen years.” To 
calculate this problem in “long-hand,” 
without the use of our present day 
calculators, an entire sheet of paper is 
needed. 

Symbols were often used in a playful 
manner but there are those which seem to 
have been selected for a_ particular 
purpose. The serpent, fox, and raven, all 
symbols depicting the devil, appear on 
the title page of interests. To charge 
interest among brethren was a 
practice frowned upon by the Mennonite 
church. 

Gerhard Nickel used Fraktur to 
illustrate the rule of the triangle. He 
included a drawing of a huge grape 
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cluster, the triangle being carried on a 
pole by two men (pictured). These two 
men, Joshua and Caleb, were spies sent 
out to find the promised land. 
Pomegranates and figs entwine the pole. 
The encampment of the Israelites and the 
town, Hebron, appear. With this graphic 
portrayal Nickel’s young students not 
only learned the rule of the triangle but 
also the story as found in the Bible, 
Numbers 13:21-24. 

Another Fraktur rendering by Nickel 
using an analogy of geometric shapes and 
the Bible was a lesson on figuring the 
diameter and circumference of a circle. 
The circle is depicted as God’s orderly 
Universe; within this circle he has added 
Adam and Eve and the Tree of Knowledge 
with the serpent (pictured). Below the 
diameter line, trees and animals are 
drawn to portray the Garden of Eden. 

These were not only lesson exercises, 
but also an art to be shared and admired 
by others. Their time-consuming 
assignments were the admonitions, 
calligraphy, illuminations, and arithmetic 
problems which they produced 
laboriously. One notation, scribed by 
Jakob Isaak in 1830 attests to this, “I was 
fifteen years old when | made this book, 
working every evening during the 
winter.” 

“Everything must have its beginning 
with God, 
If one wishes to accomplish a goal.” 


Ethel Ewert Abrahams 
of Hillsboro, Kansas, is 
the author of 
Frakturmalen und 


Schoénschreiben. 


Nominate a Reader 


Certainly you have friends or relatiaves who would enjoy 
reading Festival Quarterly. Why not nominate them! 


Just list their names and addresses below. We’|| check our lists 
to make sure that they don’t currently receive the magazine. 
Then we'll send them an introductory mailing, introducing 
FQ and inviting them to become a reader. 

We’ll even mention that you nominated them. 


Help your friends by helping FQ! It’s that simple. (Check the 
back of this sheet for a check list of persons you may wish to 
nominate.) 


. Name 


Address 


City State/Province____ Postal Code 


. Name 


Address 


City State/Province ___ Postal Code 


. Name 


Address 


i eee = _State/Province__-__ “Postal Code 
. Name 


Address 


City State/Province _____ Postal Code 
. Name 


Address 


Oye State/Province ___ Postal Code 


Your Name 


Address 


City ee ee State/Province. Postal_Code 


If you have additional names, just write them on a piece of 
paper and return with this form. 


Mail this form to “Nominations,” FESTIVAL QUARTERLY, 
2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 
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Check List 
for Nominatior 


Your favorite person 
Your friendliest neighbor 
Your nastiest neighbor 
Your docior 

Your librarian 

Your sister 

Your brother 

Someone in your church school class 
Your lawyer — : 
Your pastor 

Your pastor’s wife 

Your two best frien 
Your banker 

Your local theate er group 
Your car poo 

Your feed man 

Your nearest neighbor — 
Your mother and father. 
Someone in your youth group 
Your plumber — 

Your school’s librarian | 
Your song leaders 
Your landlord - 
Your tenant 


Your secretary 

Your choir members 
Your local college’s librarian 
Your mailman — _ 
Your aunt at the old folks’ 
Your uncle who loves music 
Your niece who loves 1 movies 
Your milkman > 

Your veterinarian 

Your electrician — 

Your ieee choral group 


If you ‘d like to nominate any of the 
a reader of FESTIVAL QUARTERLY anaes, ee use t 
reverse side of this sheet. es 
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Peach 


Turnip 


mc 


Le 


Pomegranates 


Rooster and Hen Distelfink 


Flowers 


Henry Lapp Watercolors 


Reproductions by 


People’s Place Graphics 


Henry Lapp was an Old Order Amish cabinetmaker from eastern 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, famous for his handsomely styled 
furniture and the unusual shades of color he used to decorate it. 

He lived from 1862 until 1904 and his personal story is nearly as 
intriguing as his artistry. A severe speech impediment and pronounced 
hearing loss kept him from communicating easily with his customers. 

Now another Lapp treasure has been unearthed. Henry made 
paintings as well as furniture, and some of these exquisite primitives are 
now surfacing. 

In May, 1979, The People’s Place in Intercourse, Pennsylvania 
acquired the heart of the Henry Lapp painting collection. A year later they 
were unveiled to the general public. 

Henry’s shop was within two miles of Intercourse, so much of his 


Yes. Please send me the following Henry Lapp prints. | have indicated if | want matted or unmatted. 


MATTED 
Title 


Distelfink 
Pansies 
Mouse 9” 
Flowers 9” 
Horse OX ADS 
Blackberries 9a Wad 
Rooster and Hen Greet 2. 

Q”’ 

(aye 

9” 

9” 


Price 


$15.00 

$13.00 

$13.00 

$13.00 

$13.00 

$13.00 

$13.00 

$13.00 

$13.00 

$13.00 

ie eee 51300 
Matted Total 


Size 
Ta qe 
OeaXah 
12 
x 427 


Quantity 


Turnip hl PS 
Peach Nae 
dat A: 
Xoo. 


Pomegranates 
Strawberries 


Matted Total 
Unmatted Total 
Subtotal 

axes 


Postage and Handling** 

Grand Total 

* Terms: Cash in U.S. funds 

**Ad $1.00 for first print ordered, 25¢ for each additional print 


*PA s add 6% 


Pansies 


Coin inon while, Lostad oo) 
Mouse 


Strawberries 


Blackberries 


artwork is now in its native community. It is the largest known collection of 
nineteenth-century Amish art anywhere. 

Behold, a bit of drama and a wealth of rich color from what is often 
perceived as a stark and restrictive community. 

The subjects are from his world, small, commonplace, and whimsical. 
The tone is happy and bright, not bitter with self-pity. 

Family who remember Henry believe he made the paintings as 
presents for the people close to him. Creativity overcoming handicaps! 

People’s Place Graphics has issued high-quality, 8-color collotype- 
lithograph reproduction prints on neutral pH paper (printed by the same 
press that does all of Andrew Wyeth’s prints). They make exquisite gifts; 
they brighten every room they enter. Behold and enjoy! Henry did! 


UNMATTED 

Title 
Distelfink 
Pansies 


Mouse 
Flowers 


Quantity Price Total 


97.00 - oe 
SROOS =! 
$5007. 
S500 Gees ae 3 
$9: 0029 gence 3 
$5.00 $ 
$5:00)$ see 3 
$5 O0s5 pene | 
i aes 
$S00iS eras 4 
$5:/00"5 etatee 4 
Unmatted Total $ 


Size 
12-1/4” x 9-3/4” 
6-5/8” x 6-1/6” 
6-1/6” x 4-7/8” 
6-7/16” x 8-3/4” 
Horse 6-3/8” x 5-1/2” 
Blackberries 5-15/16” x 7-3/4” 
Rooster and Hen 8-1/8” x 5-9/16” 
Turnip 5-13/16” x 7-7/16”’. 
Peach 5-5/16” x 6” 
Pomegranates 5-3/4” x 7-3/4” 
Strawberries 9-3/8” x 7-5/16” 


Address 

City 
State/Province 
Postal Code 


Mail this coupon with your check to People’s Place Graphics, 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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When traveling through Ontario this 

summer.... 
_... we'd like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to 
do in the area. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always “in good taste. 


_ the STONE CROCK 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 


Now in two locations: 
King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 
2NO0 
and 
59 Church Street West, 
Ontario N3B 1M8 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 


Elmira, 


for people who enjoy wood 


A whole line of unique home 
furnishings for your kitchen, living 
room, den, and bedroom. Rockers, 
tables, stools, and plank bottom 
chairs. 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 
20 South Market Street 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 


Specializing in solid 
black walnut furniture 


Harvest Drive 
Farm Motel 
and Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated 
by Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, family-style, dinners and 
platters, seafood or steak. 

You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 

You'll be glad you did. 

3370 Harvest Dr. 
Gordonuwille, PA 17529 


Phone: 717/768-7186 
For Reservations: 1-800-328-5511 
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what’s cooking? 


Muffin Meals 


by Glenda Knepp 


We journeyed happily to Florida that 
winter, two giggly little girls, with Patient 
Mother and Preacher Father. A highlight 
of the long ride was our discovery of 
bread balls. You see, as part of our car 
lunches we had real store-bought bread, 
and we discovered those rubbery slices 
made such tasty little balls. First, we 
carefully nibbled away the crusty edge, 
then squeezed the white middle into a 
firm roundness which we ate slowly, 
savoring our doughy creation. 

In retrospect, that does sound awful! 
But we were tired of homemade bread, 
actually embarrassed by those school 
sandwiches with freshly baked bread. 
“Mother, everybody else has boughten 
bread or crackers and potted meat,” we 
hinted. 

Of course, now! have come full circle 
and delight in homebaked bread — its 
freshness and fragrance, its taste and 
texture. And | believe there is a special 
creativity released as we fill kitchens with 
the good smells of wholesome loaves, 
buns, and biscuits. 

Why not plan a meal based on bread? 
For my family, | prepare one or two kinds, 
but with guests it’s fun to serve an 
assortment. Try this menu: 

Sourdough English Muffins 

Pumpkin Nut Bread 

Whole Grain Muffins 

Green Salad 

Fruit Plate 

fresh or dried fruit 
nuts or cheese 

We enjoy all these breads at our 
house; you may discover a favorite. 


Sourdough English Muffins 

Combine in glass bow!: 

¥2 cup sourdough starter 

1 cup milk 

1 cup whole wheat flour 

1 cup unbleached flour 
Cover; let stand at room temperature 8-12 
hours. Mix into it: 

Y4 cup whole wheat flour 

VY cup unbleached flour 

¥2 teaspoon salt 

¥2 teaspoon baking soda 

1 tablespoon honey 
Place the sticky dough on cornmeal 
coated board. Sprinkle with additional 
cornmeal. Roll 34” thick. Cut. Fry 10 
minutes per side in lightly greased skillet 
at 275°. Makes 8-10. Delicious served 
warm with butter and a drizzle of honey. 
Tips: 

If you have no sourdough starter, beg 

some from a friend. It’s worth it! 


You may use all whole wheat flour, 
but half whole wheat and half unbleached 
flour make a puffier muffin. 

A wide-mouthed jar makes a good 
muffin cutter. 

An electric skillet works nicely for 
frying the muffins. 

You may prepare these a couple 
hours ahead, then refrigerate until time to 
fry them. 


Pumpkin Nut Bread 

Mix together well: 

2/3 cup oil 

2 cups honey 

4 eggs 

2 cups cooked pumpkin 

Y Cup water 
Add: 

3-1/3 cups whole wheat flour 

¥% teaspoon baking powder 

2 teaspoons baking soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

¥2 teaspoon cloves 
Stir in: 

2/3 cup chopped nuts 

2/3 cup raisins 
Bake at 350° 50-60 minutes in two greased 
9” bread pans. Let cool before slicing. 

This moist bread freezes well, and is 

good with or without butter. It can almost 
double as a dessert bread. In fact, | often 
reduce the honey to 1 cup, and it’s still 
tasty. 


Whole Grain Muffins 

Combine: 

2 cups whole wheat flour 

1 cup bran 

Y% cup dry milk powder 

1 tablespoon baking powder 

Y% teaspoon salt 
Add: 

1 cup milk 

Y cup oil 

Y cup honey 
Bake 12-14 minutes at 375° in 12 greased 
muffin tins. Delicious! 

A timely tip from my sister: increase 
the honey to 2 cup, and serve with just 
butter. It’s a delightful, easy-to-eat 
muffin, high in protein, fiber, and other 
good things. 


Happy baking! 
SPALL AAG IER, 
Glenda Knepp from Turner, Michigan is the 
mother of two sons, active in a food co-op and 


a Concerned Parents Group in the public 
school system. 


international quiz 


What Do You Know About 


Mennonite au 
by Paul N. Kraybill G cos ra p y . 


Knowing your brothers and sisters includes knowing where they live. 
This quiz on “Mennonite” geography focuses on the continents, 
countries and cities that Mennonites call home. 


1. There are Mennonite Churches located in _________ continents. 
2. Organized Mennonite and Brethren in Christ Conferences are 
located in __________ countries. 


3. The Mennonite congregation located farthest south is in Choele 
Choel, Bolivia. True or False. 

4. Most Mennonites in the Soviet Union live in Europe or in Asia? 

5. Mennonites in the city of Novosibirsk in the Soviet Union live 
closest to which of the following: 
a) Arctic Circle b) Moscow c) China d) West Germany 

6. Prior to 1919 the area of the Mennonite congregations in Alsace, 
France was part of Poland. True or False. 

7. The city of Strasbourg is in 
a) Germany b) Switzerland c) France 

8. Which two of these countries are not located in the Southern 
Hemisphere? 
a) Bolivia b) Nigeria c) Zambia d) Tanzania e) Philippines 
f) Uruguay g) Zimbabwe 

9. Match these cities with the proper country. Mennonite centers are 
located in each of these places. 


eee AC ASUNCION 1. Australia 
geet) B.-AGCra 2. Brazil 
ees © Choma 3. Ghana 
—____ D. Curitiba 4. India 
____ E. Fennel Bay 5. Indonesia 
_____ F. Jagdeeshpur 6. Japan 
—_____ G. _Kikwit 7. Kenya 
ge. 3H Kudus 8. Paraguay 
—___ |. Nairobi 9. Zaire 

J. Yamaguchi 10. Zambia 


10. Match the current official name for each of these countries with 
its former name. 


____A. Belize 1. British Honduras 

____ B. Ghana 2. Belgian Congo 

_____ C. Soviet Union 3. Gold Coast 

___ D. Tanzania 4. Northern Rhodesia 

eee UF: Zaire 5. Russia 

eee ee Zambia 6. Southern Rhodesia 
G. Zimbabwe 7. Tanganyika 


11. Match these languages or dialects spoken by Mennonites with the 
proper country. 


—____A. Alsatian 1. Brazil 
——__ B. Amharic 2. Ethiopia 
eee CEK 3. France 
2 DA Hing 4. India 
____ E. Javanese 5. Indonesia 
aa Lengua 6. Nigeria 
_____ G. Ndebele 7. Paraguay 
_____ H. Portuguese 8. Tanzania 
ees). Swanill 9. Zaire 

J. Tshiluba 10. Zimbabwe 

12. Which of these do not belong in a list of Spanish speaking 

countries? 


a) Colombia b) Cuba c) Guatemala d) Honduras e) Jamaica 
f) Nicaragua g) Somalia h) Spain i) Taiwan 


(Answers on page 38.) 


Consider Rosedale 


For systematic Bible-centered study in 
a small school setting, consider 
Rosedale Bible Institute. 


RBI offers a two-year program with 
credits transferrable to other colleges. 


Certificates are available in five 
departments: Bible and Theology, 
Christian Education, Church History & 
Missions, ,Music, and Pastoral 
Ministries. 


We offer five six-week terms from 
Sept.-May. For more information write 
to Rosedale Bible Institute, 2270 
Rosedale Road, Irwin, OH 43029. 


Pipe Organs 
for Churches, and Chapels 
with trackes action in simple 
and reliakle consfiuction. 


Brunzema Organs Inc. 
596 Glengarry Crescent South 
Post Office Box 219 

Fergus, Ontario Canada 

N1M 2W8 

(519) 843-5450 


WHEN VISITING HISTORIC LANCASTER 
COUNTY . . . enjoy breakfast in our Pantry, 
and lunch and dinner at one of the many 
famous nearby restaurants. Tours leave twice 
daily .. . and you'll return to your 
immaculately clean room, even overlooking the 
Mill Stream if you request. Five miles east of 
Lancaster on Rt. 896, between 30 and 340. 
For reservations, write or call 717/299-0931. 


ne 

aS 
MILL STREAM 
MOTOR LODGE 


SMOKETOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17576 


THE CASSELMAN 
—€ 


RESTAURANT 
301/895-5266 


MOTOR INN 
301/895-5055 


Your Hosts 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Ivan J. Miller NATIONAL REGISTER 
LISTING 


800/328-5511 


Monday-Saturday / 7 a.m.-8 p.m. 


Open till 10 p.m. 
June, July, August 


Just off Rt. 48 on U.S. 40 
in Grantsville, MD 21536 
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Quiz Answers 


6 

2. 44 

3. False. It is located in Choele Choel, 
Argentina. 

4. Asia 

5. c) China 

6. False. It was part of Germany. 

7. c) France 

8. b) Nigeria e) Philippines 

OAT OT Boe. LOAD e2 Es laksa Geoahioo: 
Ne HE WE 

10. B37) Caos Dey Eee Es 4G Os 


A. 1 

PASS Ba GOs 4 eon 7. Gel Often: 
e839 

12. a) Jamaica 


g) Somalia i) Taiwan 


| want to subscribe to 
Festival Quarterly for: | 
D 1 yr. $6.75 in the US. 
(all other countries—$7.95 U.S. Funds) 
DO 2 yrs. $11.75 in the U.S. 

(all other countries—$13.95 U.S. Funds) | 
O 3 yrs. $15.75 in the U.S. 

(all other countries—$17.95 U.S. Funds) | 


Address 


Mail this coupon with your check fo: | 
Festival Quarterly | 


2497 Lincoln Highway East 
i Lancaster, PA 17602 


| Name 
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family creations 


Mystery Suppers 
and Green Mashed 


Potatoes 


by Jewel Showalter 


“Mommy, play me a game of 
basketball,” he waved his electronic game 
in my face as | busily stirred beans, poured 
water over rice, chopped cabbage for the 
salad. 

“Later, Chad. You know this is my 
busiest hour, right before we eat — and 
Roy and Carolyn are coming for supper. 
Here, you set the table, and the wash 
needs folding too.” 

“But you told me_ you'd play 
yesterday and you still haven't,” he 
chided. 

“Maybe after supper we'll have time 
fora game...” 

How often | say, “Later. When the 
dishes are done. After the wash is folded.” 
Then guests arrive or the phone rings and 


we all scramble to adjust to the 
interruptions, rearranging plans and 
promises. 


Because of the unpredictability of life 
in a mission pastor’s household, we’re 
always trying to make the most of little 
opportunities for fun along the way. 

The other night as | prepared for a 
routine supper, | suddenly got the idea of 
making it into a mystery supper for the 
children. With a few adjustments | 
adopted the same menu used for a 
mystery supper at the church the previous 
week. 

Tacos became “‘lovers’ mess,” iced 
tea — “sweet and sassy,” napkin — 
“ribbon and lace,” etc. Richard and | 
along with Monica, a single adult who has 
become a part of our household waited 
on the children, filling orders and 
laughingly refusing to answer urgent 
questions such as “What shall | order 
next?” “You mean | might get to eat 
dessert first?” “But won’t it spoil my 
appetite?” “What if | don’t get aspoon?” 
“Is that all we’re having — celery, carrots 
and napkins?” 

Soon it was time to pick up a friend at 
work and get cleaned up for ahome Bible 
study, but the children still talk about 
what fun they had. Rhoda _ proudly 
announced to the Bible study group, “‘I 
got to eat my cherry pie first!” 


So with a minimum of time and effort 
an ordinary supper time was transformed 
into a special event. 

On a rainy Friday evening when 
Richard had left for the weekend, | knew 
we all needed cheering up sol invited the 
children to spend the night at “Mommy’s 
McDonalds.’’ They all ordered 
cheeseburgers and french fries (because 
that was the only thing on the menu) and 
we ate together with a festive air — 
“These even taste better than 
McDonalds!” 

Another night | did the same thing 
with fish and invited the children to “Long 
Mommy Silvers,” or for homemade pizza 
with wholewheat crust at “Pappy’s Pizza.” 

On holidays such as Valentine’s Day it’s 
easy to transform an ordinary cake into a 
heart cake by baking it in one square and 
one round pan. Split the round layer and 
place one half on either side of the square 
for a quick heart-shaped cake. 

It doesn’t take much extra effort to 
bake a cherry cobbler on George 
Washington’s birthday or add green food 
coloring to mashed potatoes or vanilla 
pudding on St. Patrick’s day. Ordinary 
bread dough can be pulled from the 
bowl, rolled thin and spread with butter, 
brown sugar and cinnamon for a quick 
pan of cinnamon rolls when an 
unexpected snow makes the idea of rolls 
and cocoa attractive. 

“Make the most of every opportunity 
...” says Apostle Paul, so I’m still trying to 
learn how to play basketball while fixing a 
company meal. (hy) 


Jewel Showalter spends 
her time mothering her 
three children — Chad, 
Rhoda, and Matthew — 
and writing an occasional 
article. She and her 


husband, Richard, live in 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


energy watch 


Passive or Active, Water or Air? 


by Kenton K. Brubaker 


Decisions on what type of solar 
heating to install in the home or factory 
are still not easy to make. Without a 
doubt, solar energy is available and 
relatively cheap in many parts of North 
America. But which particular approach 
to take at the present time is still not all 
that clear. One thing that does seem 
rather certain is that fossil fuels, as well as 
firewood, will continue to be more costly 
over the next several decades, while 
sunlight will not increase in cost. Another 
certainty seems to be that inflation will 
continue to drive up the cost of solar 
collectors and accessory materials. It is not 
clear whether there will be significant 
technological breakthroughs in solar 
collectors, heat and electrical storage 
technology, and related equipment. 

Several things to avoid are becoming 


Ee ee Ds a Re ONS 
The present wisdom seems to 
be that . . . a solar system should 
prove economical, providing it 


operates correctly. 

PTAA INA LETTE IOS 
obvious. Watch out for heat storage 
facilities from which it is hard to extract 
the heat. For some reason certain stone 
pits and hot water reservoirs become a 
heat sink and will not return the heat 
satisfactorily when called upon. Other 
things to avoid are corrosive antifreeze 
materials in hot water systems, ducts with 
right angles in air flow installations, and 
excess heat and humidity in greenhouse 
combinations. One should also avoid too 
many conversions from hot air to hot 
water or vice versa, aS well as conversions 
from moving air to electricity to heat. Each 
conversion suffers efficiency losses and 
needs to be done only when absolutely 
necessary. 

Air systems have the advantage of 
giving space heating without conversion. 
They also require less attention to leaks 
than water systems and eliminate the 
need for antifreeze or drain-back 
precautions. However, active air systems 
require fans, dampers, and conversion if 
water is to be preheated for domestic use. 
If heat is to be stored in air systems some 
sort of heat-absorbing bin is required. 
This may require considerable volume if 
several cloudy days are to be spanned. 

Passive air systems generally operate 
simply and are designed into the basic 
house construction. They make use of 
rock or concrete heat-absorbing walls 
and envelopes around the house. 


Construction of passive systems tends to 
be somewhat massive, usually adding 
considerable expense to the structure, 
but should be the most trouble-free of 
any solar installation. Active air systems 
usually involve some sort of solar 
collector which can be fitted to a 
conventional house and are most useful 
for space heating, often auxiliary to other 
heating systems. 

Hot water systems usually have the 
advantage of longer heat storage and are 
often primarily for production of 
domestic hot water. This is quite useful 
since hot water is a major energy cost in 
most homes. 

A caution should be noted 
concerning attaching greenhouses to the 
home. If the greenhouse is to be used as 
an intensive plant growing structure with 
relatively high humidity, problems could 
be encountered as temperatures rise in 
the spring. Warm air carries large amounts 
of water, approximately doubling with a 
20°F rise in temperature. Blowing such air 
into a cool house could result in water 
dripping from the chandeliers! Most 
responsible dealers in attached green- 
houses will tell you that the function of 
solar heat collection and_ intensive 
greenhouse operations will not mix. 


Furthermore, greenhouses get very hot in 
late spring and summer requiring 
extensive ventilation and even air- 
conditioning. 

The use of solar energy for heating is 
an ancient and honorable tradition. It will 
become the major source of heat for 
domestic purposes, | believe, in the near 
future. It is part of our whole move to 
energy independence, it is a proven 
technology, and it is definitely 
economical. The present wisdom seems 
to be that installation of a solar system 
should prove economical, providing it 
operates correctly. It is probably more 
important to do something reasonable 
now than to wait until the perfect system 
is made. 


Kenton K. Brubaker is 
Professor of Biology at 
Eastern Mennonite 
College in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


Reprinted with permission from The Saturday Evening Post Company. ©1980 


‘If you want economy, it’ll cost you.’ 


, 
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best-selling books — in review 


XPD, Len Deighton. Alfred A. Knopf, 1981. 339 
pages. $12.95. 


As an idea it sounds intriguing: Winston 
Churchill secretly met with Adolf Hitler to 
strike a deal for the surrender of the British 
Empire. The meeting of course has never been 
revealed and the “Hitler Minutes” which 
divulge and detail the exact terms have been 
stolen and hidden all these years. 

Sometimes, however, an idea has only one 
dimension to its surprise and can hardly sustain 
a full-length novel treatment. That seems the 
case with Deighton’s most recent novel. 
Characters come off shallow, action often 
seems contrived, and the tale lacks a sense of 
irony and multi-layered insight. Even the 


Len 
Deighton 
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“other shoe” which one suspects will fall is 
disappointing when it finally, laboriously 
makes its move. 

The British and the Russians rush to find 
the “Hitler Minutes” first. The CIA and a 
private syndicate get involved. Double agents 
fill the pages. 

But who cares? What does it matter? Inthe 
end, the novel collapses from lack of intrigue. 
That and a lack of significance. 

Oh, well. They can’t all be good. 


Thundering Sneakers, Prudence Mackintosh. 
Doubleday and Co., 1981. 188 pages. $9.95. 


There must be thousands of books written 
by mothers whose humor has helped them 
survive their kids’ shenanigans. Despite that, 
such testaments to endurance continue to be 
published which means they must sell. 
Thundering Sneakers deserves to do well. 

No goody-goody tone surrounds the 
hilarious and frightfully familiar incidents 
Mackintosh crams into her book. Instead she 
watches her three sons dance all over her pre- 
kids’ ideals (being a reasonable and consistent 
parent, no matter what; enjoying casual 
conversation over a 7 p.m. supper; having a 
ten-year-old who reflects his parents more 
than his peers), tries not to mind giving up all 
her privacy, including an uninterrupted bath, 
and worries that her suburban-raised boys may 
know little about the embrace of an old 
established neighborhood. 

Prudence Mackintosh refreshes her 
readers’ souls because she is honest about how 


hard it is to be a mother when commitment is 
out of style and when the support systems of 
extended family and work-at-home daddy 
don’t exist anymore. Blessed with riotous 
humor, she stays afloat and manages to keep 
the spirits of her readers from going under also. 

For Mennonite peples who have extolled 
family and for young women, especially, from 
that tradition who have become mothers with 
some deliberation, this well formed diary will 
be especially fun and comforting. The issues 
are so familiar — where to draw lines; does this 
really matter; does TV make spongy brains and 
sensibilities; how to pass values on. She tells 
stories graphically; she jogs our own 


memories; she gives us all a little hope and 
perspective. 


Prudence 
~ Mackintosh 


Nancy Scanlan 


Some of us have the courage 
to not drive cars... 
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quarterly film ratings 


Arthur — A funny film about the middle-aged 
son of a wealthy man who can’t grow up. 
Then he meets the very poor girl (Liza 
Minnelli). (6) 

Atlantic City — Louis Malle’s elegant, impres- 
sionistic film looks at “rebirth” (gambling) 
in a has-been America. Burt Lancaster and 
Susan Sarandon perform superbly. The 
film haunts and sears. A mite slow. (8) 

Bustin’ Loose — Hilarious, touching little film 
about an ex-con (Richard Pryor) and a do- 
good teacher (Cicely Tyson) escorting an 
unruly busload of kids across the country. 
(6) 

Cafe Express — Italian film starring Nino 
Manfredi (Bread and Chocolate) as an 
unlicensed coffee vendor on an express 
train. (4) 

The Cannonball Run — Truly unworthwhile. A 
cross-country auto race on a ton of stupid 
silly flat jokes. (1) 

Caveman — A crude, offbeat but sometimes 
funny prehistoric yarn about early human- 
kind with Ringo Starr and Barbara Bach. (3) 

Cheech & Chong’s Nice Dreams — A very slow, 
very dull yarn about two hip drug-pushers 
who lay back and play cool. (1) 

The Fan — An actress (Lauren Bacall) is terror- 
ized by a young fan who has an obsessive 
crush on her. Effective thriller which raises 
questions about the star system. (6) 

For Your Eyes Only — Even James Bond fans 
will be disappointed. Only the stunts are 
interesting in this latest 007 adventure. (2) 

The Four Seasons — Alan Alda flowers as the 


@ Why do 100,000 persons in North America re- 
fuse to drive cars for religious reasons? 

@ What are the main styles among the 90-some 
variations of their vehicles? 

@ What does a horse’s face tell about its per- 
sonality? 

@e What about accidents, the law, and 
harassment? 

@ How much does a buggy cost in various states? 


How long does it last? Are they sold second- 


hand? 


Plain Buggies 


writer/director/actor of this comedy 
about three middle-aged couples. The 
story is uneven, but Alda is clearly a 
comer. (7) 

The Great Muppet Caper — An improvement, 
but somehow it lacks the zip and 
poignancy of the T.V. show. The bear and 
the frog investigate a crime with the help 
of the pig. (6) 

The Hand — Michael Caine stars in this unusual 
mix of horror about a man who loses his 
hand in an accident. (3) 

Heart to Heart — Episodic French film about 
three sisters and their growing-up joys and 
sorrows. Lacks cohesiveness and heart. (4) 

High Risk — A B-grade attempt to steal a load 
of money south of the border. (1) 

History of the World, Part | — Mel Brooks falls 
flat. His attempt at a history of the world 
isn’t even funny, just tasteless. (2) 

Lion of the Desert — Anthony Quinn leads a 
makeshift legion of Bedouin patriots a- 
gainst the Italian army. Strong perform- 
ances and gorgeous photography. 
Compromised by tag line sponsorship. (6) 

Moscow Does Not Believe in Tears — A Russian 
film about the drudgeries and dreams of a 
young woman in Moscow. Slow and senti- 
mental. (4) 

Oblomov — A gem of a picture, slow and 
tedious at first, but haunting in the end. 
A 19th-century Russian landowner spends 
most of his time in bed. (6) 

Outland — A terse science fiction thriller witha 
strong touch of the western. The Marshal 


Ed 


Amish, Me: 


stands up against the corrupt powers in 
Outer space. (5) 

Raiders of the Lost Ark — A picture that has 
everything — adventure, mystery, ro- 
mance, intrigue. And spectacular visuals 
by Steven Spielberg. Indiana Jones tries 
to beat a bunch of Nazis to the lost Ark of 
the Covenant. (8) 

A Second Chance — A little farfetched, but 
interesting nonetheless. Claude 
Lelouche’s story (French) of a woman 
who meets her son after sixteen years in 
prison. (6) 

$.0.B. — A bitter, funny critique of the film 
industry. A director who makes a flop tries 
to reshoot a vulgar version. (4) 

Stevie — A very slow poetic film about the life 
of British poetess Margaret Smith. Stars 
Glenda Jackson. Touching, if you’re still 
awake. (6) 

Stripes — Hilarious, offbeat comedy, starring 
Bill Murray. Reminiscent of the original 
M.A.S.H. Two guys join the army and 
wreak havoc. (7) 

Superman II — The flashy adventure continues, 
with the sequel surpassing the original. 
The hero battles three super-villains. (7) 

Voyage en Douce — Two women hit the road, 
tell pretend stories seriously, and indulge 
in fantasies in this so-so French film. (4) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on 
a scale from 1 through 9, based on their 
sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


Amish, Mennonite, and Brethren Horse-Drawn Transportation 
by Stephen Scott 


a quality paperback, available for $2.95 (U.S.) 
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reclassified 


Burkholder and 


Ba RRVOR Simons in Trouble 


by Cornelia Lehn 


There ARE peace heroes. Peace Be With You 
contains stories of many peace heroes whose 
courage, convictions, and peace tactics surpass 
that of the combatant soldier. 


Many of these stories have never been published. 
They come out of a biblical and Mennonite 
heritage. Carefully researched from historical 
materials and from oral tradition, the stories are 
living and colorful testimony that many people 
throughout the centuries believed and lived the 
Christian way of peace, even when confronted by 
the most violent of circumstances. 


hardback, 126 pages $9.95 
ISBN 0-87303-061-3 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


The Mennonite boss in a large supermarket called one of his 
clerks into his private office. “I have noticed, Burkholder,” he 
began, ‘that you, of all my clerks, seem to put your whole heart 
and soul into your work. Nothing escapes your attention. You’re 
never bothered by overtime.” The clerk glowed, anticipating a 
promotion and a big raise. “And so, Burkholder,” continued the 
employer, “I am forced to let you go. It’s men like you who go 
out and start rival businesses when they know it all.” 


One day during the time Menno Simons was fleeing from 
his persecutors, he was riding on the outside front seat of acoach 
with the driver because the seats inside were full. A group of 
soldiers stopped the coach and asked the men in the driver’s 
seat, “Is Menno Simons in there?” Menno climbed down, 
opened the door of the coach, and called in, “ls Menno Simons 
in there?” The passengers answered, “No.’”’ Whereupon Menno 
turned to the soldiers and said, “They say he isn’t in there.” The 


NOW! 
Highly readable... 
up-to-date. 


SMITH’S ; 
STORY OF THE V ee 


Fifth Edition of 

C. Henry 

Smith’s 

original, revised 

andenlarged by , ~ 

Cornelius Krahn "ere". Pe 
— 600+ pages (ISBN 0-87.303- 069-9) 


Important book for church and 
family libraries. Enlarged 
chapters and bibliography show 
great changes in outreach 
programs in missions, relief 
work, peace and nonresistance, 
education, and research. $17.95 


Order from 


Faith and 
Life Press ) 


Box 347 Newton, KS 67114 


Please add $1 per book for mail order. 
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soldiers rode away.— Twelve Becoming by C. J. Dyck. 


Mennonite Etymology Department — Not all Mennonite 
names originated in Europe or Prussia. One MCC worker named 
Jane was assigned to the African jungle, where she befriended an 
apeman named Bert. When another MCCer visited the area, she 
introduced her friend, saying, “Me, Jane. He Bert.” The visitor 
misunderstood and thereafter called her Jane Hiebert. — Karen 
Neufeld, Hillsboro, KS. 


The preacher’s daughter was accused of wearing those new- 
fangled high-heeled shoes. The father called upstairs to his 
daughter to bring the offending items with her as he waited with 
the deacons. Then, shoes in hand, together they all walked 
silently to the barn, where he laid the shoes on the chopping 
block, picked up an axe, and asked, “Well, brethren, where shall 
| cut? At what point will they no longer be sinful?” 


A young rural Mennonite man was reproved by the minister 
for having sinned, for he was staggering around, obviously 
drunk. The young man remonstrated, “Sinned? How could | 
have sinned? | haven’t been to town in a month!” (hy) 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer of many books and 
columns, and an English teacher at Tabor College. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories 
and anecdotes that you’ve experienced or heard. We 
are not interested in stock jokes — we want human 


interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. 
Keep your submission to no more than 100 words and 
send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to anecdotes 
she selects. 


MA 293981 


HETOBER 1%, 1981 


NOVEMBER 6 & 7, 1981 


NOVEMBER 7, 1981 


NOVEMBER 16 & 17, 1981 


DECEMBER. 7 & 8,, 1981 


MaNUARY Ll & 12, 1982 


JANUARY 22 & 23, 1982 


FEBRUARY 12, 1982 


PEDINUAR YO 224 Oe25:' 1982 


PRC HL 2 6 1950 L982 


APRIL 24, 1982 


MAY, 1982 


CALENDAR OF SPECIAL EVENTS 


The People’s Place 


ANNUAL ASSOCIATES BANQUET, for Associates and their guests 
Theme: "East Africa Panorama — What It's Like to Be a 
Mennonite in East Africa" 


SATURDAY SEMINAR, for Associates only 
Led by Abe Schmitt, Souderton, PA - "Listen to Your Life." 


ANNUAL MUSIC CONFERENCE (with Lectures and Workshops) 
Roy Roth, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Doyle Preheim, Goshen, Indiana 
Romaine Sala, Leola, Pennsylvania 


Short musical performances throughout the conference 
by the Eastern Mennonite Seminary Choir 


HARVEST. MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Two and a half hours of music by a wide variety of 
groups and individuals 


"MEMORIES, THOUGHTS, STORIES, AND SONGS" 


An evening with Don Jacobs, Landisville, PA and his sister 
Roma (Mrs. John) Ruth, Vernfield, PA, sharing and 
performing. (Winter Cultural Series) 


"TEN THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE BRETHREN-IN-CHRIST" 
An illustrated presentation by Morris Sider, historian 
from Grantham, PA (Winter Cultural Series) 


WO TORIES SAND EVENT so: WHICH SHAPED. DUR“ LIVES" 
An evening of lively storytelling by Sefe de Leon, 
Elkhart, Indiana, and by Robert Kreider, North Newton, 
Kansas. (Winter Cultural Series) 


ANNUAL WRITER'S CONFERENCE (with Lectures & Workshops) 
John Drescher, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Marjorie Waybill, Scottdale, Pennsylvania 
Rudy Wiebe, Edmonton, Alberta 


ASSOCIATES VALENTINE'S GATHERING, for Associates only 


DRAMA: "ONCE UPON A TIME SARAH SAID TO ABRAHAM..." 
An evening of dramatic performances of women from the 
Bible by June Yoder, Goshen, Indiana (W.C.Series) 


ANNUAL VISUAL ARTS CONFERENCE (with Lectures and Workshops) 
Robert Regier, North Newton, Kansas 
Rachel Thomas Pellman, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Darvin Luginbuhl, Bluffton, Ohio 


SATURDAY SEMINAR, for Associates only 
Led by John A. Lapp, Goshen, IN, - ''Mennonites and Politics" 


ANNUAL ASSOCIATES BANQUET, for Associates and their guests 


Date and theme to be announced later. 


For more information write to The People's Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


Phone: 717/768-7171. 


LECTURE AND WORKSHOP TOPICS 


November 6 and 7, 1981 ANNUAL MUSIC CONFERENCE 
- Roy Roth, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Lecture: ''How Hymn Writers Went About Their Hymnwriting" (illustrated with 
singing) 
Workshop: ''How to Lead Singing and How to Select Hymns" 
- Doyle Preheim, Goshen, Indiana 
Lecture: ''The Role of the Performer in the Believer's Church" 


Workshop: "Handel: A Survey of His Sacred Works" 
- Romaine Sala, Leola, Pennsylvania 
Lecture: "Music asa Language of Faith" 
Workshop: Worship Through Psalms, Hymns, Stories and Other Media — an 
Intergenerational Experience" 
- Short musical performances throughout the Conference by the Eastern Mennonite 
Seminary Choir 


January 22) and.23, 31952 ANNUAL WRITER'S CONFERENCE 
- John Drescher, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Lecture: ‘'How'an Article Became a Book > The Saga of [ijDiWere Stantune 
My Family Again" 
Workshop: ''How to Write the Short Inspirational Article" 
- Marjorie Waybill, Scottdale, Pennsylvania 
Lecture: "An Editor's Wish for the Children" 
Workshop: "How to Write for Children - Periodicals and Books" 
- Rudy Wiebe, Edmonton, Alberta 
Lecture: ''How to Capture Adventure" 
Workshop: "Three Classic Short Stories" 


March 12 sand sla. LosZ ANNUAL VISUAL ARTS CONFERENCE 
- Robert Regier, North Newton, Kansas 


Lecture: 'What About Beauty Usefulness in Art?" 
Workshop: ''Rembrandt as Painter and Printmaker"' 

- Rachel Thomas Pellman, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Lecture: ''Design and Color in Mennonite and Amish Folk Art" 


WorkshoP § "Ideas “for Ourlts” 
- Darvin Luginbuhl, Bluffton, Ohio 
Lecture: 'What I've Learned About Myself from My Clay, My Camera, and 
My Printmaking" 
Workshop: "Working with Ceramics" 


people stories 


My Personal 
Journey 


by Anne Allen 


This is a journey of 27 years, considerably over half of my 
living experience. | have known joy and encouragement and 
fulfillment as well as pain, frustration and disappointment. 

One hot summer day Mennonites from the nearby 
Mennonite Church in southern Lancaster County invited my 
sister and brothers and me to Bible School. Being only a fifth 
grader this meant a new adventure for me so | was eager to go. 

A year or so later my family moved to southern Lancaster 
County near the Mt. Vernon Mennonite Church where | had 
accepted Christ as my Saviour and had gone through Instruction 
Class and was a member. My Sunday School teacher spent a lot 
of time with me and had a great deal of influence on my life at 
that time. She was very conservative and plain. 

But my little world of conservatism came crashing down on 
me during my junior high years in public school. | became the 
laughingstock of the school. The next year | enrolled at Lancaster 
Mennonite High where | fit right into the mold of attire and that 
problem was solved. 

Lancaster Mennonite High was the place where most of my 
Christian principles were formulated. The community of Chris- 
tian teachers and students did leave a great impact on me. | lost 
my black identity. | wished to be like them in all aspects. Yet | 
knew deep within that | could never become a white ethnic 
Mennonite no matter how hard | tried. But I struggled through 
racist attitudes and slurs and managed to graduate the only black 
in my class of approximately 115. As a Christian young person of 
18 | suddenly realized | had never thought out what | had been 
taught. 

In 1959 I received a call from Luke Stoltzfus asking if | would 
like to work in Philadelphia. Living in a totally black community 
and working in a totally black office was quite an adjustment. | 
began to really question some of the rules and traditions that | 
had been taught so well: why was it wrong for a Mennonite to 
marry a Christian from another denomination? Why was it 
wrong for me to appear in public without my prayer veiling? 
Why was it right for a Mennonite Church to be located in the 
middle of another culture yet neglect to incorporate any of that 
culture into worship services or use any of the gifts of the church 
members who were a part of that cultural setting? As | began 
slowly to find my identity as a black person in a black 
environment, | had to break away from some of these traditions 
and rules and | fought a battle within myself. 

For 22 years | have had my membership at Diamond Street 
Mennonite Church and | have had some good experiences 
there. But | have tried to become aware of the total Mennonite 
Church, learning to know my black brothers and sisters and 
Christians from other denominations. They have a lot to offer. 

| have regained my identity and the self-awareness that | 
need. | have settled to a great extent what | believe God is saying 
that we as the church and as Christians should be doing. And | 
have a deep appreciation for the Mennonite Church and what it 
stands for. 


Anne Allen works as a Secretary/Administrative 
Assistant at Messiah College, Philadelphia 
Campus. 


The editors welcome Mennonite members of 
minorities of any nationality to write stories dealing 
with their own experiences of belonging to a minority 
group. Manuscripts should be no longer than 400 
words. 


Center for 
Mennonite, Amish, 
and Hutterite Studies 


Upcoming Events 
at 
The People’s Place 


October 17, 1984 — Saturday Seminar with Abe Schmitt 
November 6 & 7,4984 — Annual Music Conference and 
Harvest Music Festival with Roy D. Roth, Doyle 

Preheim, and Romaine Sala 

November 16 & 17, 4984 — Winter Cultural Series (WCS) 
with Don Jacobs and Roma Ruth 

December 7 & 8, 1984 — WCS with Morris Sider 

January 14 & 12, 4982 — WCS with Sefe de Leon and 
Robert Kreider 

January 22 & 23, 4982 — Annual Writers’ Conference 
with John Drescher, Marjorie Waybill, and Rudy 
Wiebe 

February 12, 4982 — Associates Valentine’s Gathering 

February 22 & 23, 4982 — WCS with June Yoder 

March 412 & 43, 4982 — Annual Visual Arts Conference 
with Robert Regier, Rachel Thomas Pellman, and 
Darvin Luginbuhl 

April 24, 4982 — Saturday Seminar with John A. Lapp 

May, 1982 — Annual Associates Supper 


For information about People’s Place Associate 
benefits, contact The People’s Place, Main Street, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. Phone: (717) 768-7171. 
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Quarterly. So does his father Dean Brubaker, his grandpa Aaron 


Brubaker, and his great-grandfather Elmer Oberholtzer — who all 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


A special 8-page supplement, 
“Has the Mennonite Missionary Failed?” 


Herald Press: 
Solid Help fora 
Troubled World 


Soviet Evangelicals 
Since World War II 
Walter Sawatsky’s thorough, 
comprehensive history of 
evangelicals in the Soviet Union. He 
also describes regional differences, 
techniques for evangelism, and 
illustrates the lifestyle of local and 
regional leaders both the legally 
registered ones and those in hiding 
from the authorities. Illustrated with 
photographs taken in the USSR. 
Paper $14.95, in Canada $17.95; 
Hardcover $19.95, 

in Canada $23.95 


Living More with Less 
Study/Action Guide 
Delores Friesen’s Study/Action 
guide makes a practical book even 
more practical and challenging. 
Here are additional projects, 
questions, goals, and resources for 
each of the 15 chapters in Doris 
Longacre’s Living More with Less. 
Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 


LED 


— 


Keys to Successful 
Bible Study 


John R. Martin’s easy-to-use 
guide will help the reader 
understand the unique nature of 
the Bible and discover its personal 
message. He presents four study 
methods anyone can use: reading, 
meditation, memorization, and 


systematic study. 
Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 


God Dwells with His 
People 

Paul M. Zehr’s book is “a 
comprehensive study of the nature, 
structure, and history of the Hebrew 
tabernacle . . . it forms an excellent 
study on the nature and significance 
of the tabernacle.” — Christianity 
Today 

Paper $7.95, in Canada $9.55 


How to Teach Peace 

to Children 

J. Lorne Peachey provides 21 
specific ideas on how parents can 
pass on peace values to children. 
He also tells what the church can do 
to aid in this task. 

Paper $1.00, in Canada $1.20 


God’s Family 

Eve MacMaster has written this 
first volume in the new Herald Press 
children’s Story Bible Series. Book 
one retells Genesis, the story of how 
God made everything and what 
happened next, how he chose one 
family to bring all the people in the 
world back to him. This version 
does not moralize or theologize, it 
simply retells the story in a very 
readable form for ages 8-to-80. 
Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 


Caring Enough to 
Forgive/Caring 

Enough Not to Forgive 
David Augsburger explores true 
and false forgiveness, and a fuller 
understanding of the word 
“forgiveness” will lead the reader to 
a fuller understanding of biblical 
love. 

Paper $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


Leading the Family of 
God 

Paul M. Miller selects the 
activities of a typical congregation 
and then carefully describes how 
these can be guided and directed by 
leadership that uses the family as a 
model. 


Paper $7.95, in Canada $9.55 


Anabaptism in 

Outline 

Walter Klaassen edited this 
selection of primary writings of 
16th-century Anabaptists. Contains 
274 selections from 37 Anabaptist 
writers, divided into 17 categories of 
theology and church life. 

Paper $12.95, in Canada $15.55; 
Hardcover $17.95, 

in Canada $21.55 


Available at your local 
bookstore or write: 
® 


Bohn 


Herald Press 

Dept. FQ 

616 Walnut Avenue 
Scottdale, PA 15683 
117 King Street West 
Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 


editorials 


Is M.C.C. Pulling Our Leg? 


First let me state clearly my 
enthusiastic support of Mennonite 
Central Committee and other relief and 
mission agencies throughout our 
peoplehood. The impulse to serve others 
has been one of our distinguishing 
characteristics. | hope that continues. 

However, I’ve been nagged 
| increasingly by the gap between how 
these agencies raise their millions and 
how they recruit and train their 
personnel. Maybe it can’t be avoided. But 
does it have integrity? 

The relief sales are responsible for 
25% of our people’s contribution to 
M.C.C.’s massive budget. But as a motif 
for giving, these sales and other “gut” 
reflex factors such as starvation images 


Becoming the 
Helpee 


When an Ethiopian leader looks you 
squarely in the eye and declares, “You 
guys need missionaries,” the statement 
sticks. 

It wasn’t news. We North Americans 
have been whispering the same thing to 
each other for years. But the candor and 
conviction with which he said it moved 
the idea, for me, from the category of 
1 Englightened Understanding to Fact. 

(Maybe I’d have shaken the 
condemnation more quickly had he not 
been so mildly mannered.) 

Funny how when the seat of 
Rightness (and its cousin, Righteousness) 
shifts, many prior understandings can 


turn wobbly. Some old assumptions and. 


practices go up for review — like writing 
our regular contribution to the mission 
program, praying with our offspring for 
her aunt and uncle who are helping 
others in Africa, and thinking about some 
overseas service ourselves. 

Not that we’ll necessarily stop any of 
that. We may just do it with a little less 
certainty and little more humility. 

—PPG 


seem to prevail as the main reason people 
give. 

On the other hand, the ‘“mind”’ is 
appealed to in recruiting personnel. 
Workers are oriented immediately to the 
complexities of the modern world and the 
extreme difficulty of being of help. It 
certainly represents two very different 
understandings of service. 

None of this matters much if you’re a 
mammoth bureaucracy doing your 
“sensitive” thing around the world with 
dollars that keep pouring in from the 
“starvation” pump. But does it have 
integrity? Is there confusion in this 
double-talk for those of us who answer to 
the name “constituency’’? 

—MG 


Passing It On... 


needs more than 
readers. It meeds subscribers. Our 
magazine needs to keep gaining 
subscribers if we are to remain in print. 

Not that we’re against ““more-with- 
less.” A number of subscribers are 
writing to tell us they’ve decided to read 
someone else’s copy of our magazine. 
“All in the spirit of more-with-less.” 
Great. 

Our dilemma: There comes a point 
where it becomes “‘less-with-less.”’ 

Possible solution: Pass it on. Share 
your copy. Help us gain new readers 
rather than lose subscribers. 

Fact: It is a matter of survival. 
—MG & PPG 
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Editorials 
Comment 


Letters 

Publishing Notes 

Mennonite Books: In Review 
Haven’t | Heard This Before? 

Other people’s lives 
deceptively romantic. 
Thank God for [Brackets] 

A handy tool for the mind, from 
Augsburger, about how to hear persons 
when you disagree with their ideologies. 
Mennonites for Sale 

Another escapade from history via Peter 
Dyck’s remarkable recall. 

Creatively Aging 

Erie Sauder carries on, dreaming and 
doing. 

Has the Mennonite Missionary Failed? 

Eight pages of inquiry into our mission 
efforts, past and present. Some words 
from missionaries; some musings from 
those who received our endeavors. 
Dis-Quest 

“In what ways have North American 
Mennonite mission efforts been helpful 
to you and your people? In what ways 
have they been harmful?” Responses 
from Columbia, Botswana, Ethiopia, and 
Canada. 

What Happens to Missionaries 

J. D. Stahl, who grew up as a son of 
missionaries, has surveyed many 
Mennonites who have given time 
overseas. Here are a few of his hunches 
and observations. 

Why North Americans Need Martyrs in- 
Yugoslavia 

They seem to, much to the detriment of 
believers in Eastern European countries. 
Missions, Tradition and Hunger 

Harold Miller wonders if native African 
food systems had been left intact,whether 
hunger would be almost unknown in that 
part of the world. 

Furlough Il 

James, Jeanette, and Matthew Krabill 
spent the summer in the States. Here’s 
their report to the churches in Ivory Coast 
of what happened. 

What Are the Augsburgers Doing in 
Washington? 

Two journalists who had 
questions went to find out. 

FQ’s Third Annual Photo Contest 

The winning choices on the theme, 
“The Truth of Beauty.” 

Quarterly News 
Worldwide News 
Farmer's Thoughts 
Foreign Beat 

Energy Watch 
International Quiz 
Family Creations 
Trends in Music 
Best-Selling Books: In Review 
Quarterly Film Ratings 
Reclassified 


can look 


some 
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comment 


WHEN SUCCESS HURTS 


by Dr. Jay Rohrlich 


Each quarter Festival Quarterly 
features speeches or essays from the 
larger world which because of their 
subject, unusual sensitivity, or wisdom are 
of interest to our readers. 


Many successful business people 
suffer from what might be called, 
paradoxically, the “crisis of success.” 
Being wrapped up almost totally in the 
excitement and challenge of work has 
made all other usual forms of gratification 
— their families, vacations, reading, the 
theater, even sex — seem _ inconse- 
quential. Pleasure for the sake of 
pleasure, outside the realm of work, is a 
bewildering and alien experience. 

Not all people who “get high” on 
work and success are neurotic, of course. 
Power, accomplishment, prestige, 
recognition, and money are very real 


careers: 

“1 could start over again and buy a 
young company — or | could hold off 
plowing all my energies back into a new 
career. I’m almost 50 and it may be too 
late, but ! really want to learn to 
appreciate things outside work.” 

Because of the primacy of work in his 
life, his wife and children had become 
little more than strangers. “Even my 
country house, on 20 acres of gorgeous 
mountainside, has become just an 
encumbrance,” he confessed. 

But as my friend knew, making a 
switch in concentration from work — with 


enjoy the market, but | finally realized 
that | had a share in other people’s egos, 
not just my own.” He now describes his 
former single-minded devotion to work 
as being like an addiction. “I used to think 
there was no happiness except the thrill of 
turning big profits on a stock deal. | was 
wrong.” 

While the case is extreme, the lesson 
is universal. To strike a balance between 
work and achievement on the one hand 
and love and leisure on the other, a major 
reorientation may be necessary. In some 
cases, therapy can help a _ person 
recognize the reasons behind his 


a 


Successful business people often find that their work 
isn’t just a good thing — it’s the only thing. 


See ae 


sources of gratification. A yearning for 
them doesn’t necessarily signal an 
underlying problem. But uneasiness 
about leisure and unstructured time not 
spent “productively” can signal a need to 
reassess one’s relationship to life outside 
work. 

Take the case of a friend of mine who 
recently came to seek my advice. By age 
46, he had created and was chairman of a 
very successful computer electronics 
company. His organization now operated 
smoothly under the direction of a new 
chief executive officer and my friend’s 
daily presence was no longer essential. 
Twelve years after he met his first payroll, 
he could afford to take some time to enjoy 
the pleasures success allowed. 

But he couldn’t relax. “Instead of 
feeling liberated from 14-hour days, | feel 
restless and depressed,” he told me. “I 
miss being the scrappy underdog.”’ He 
talked ambivalently about his options. His 
thoughts are similar to those of other 
successful business people who have 
come to see me at this stage in their 


its emphasis on achievement, results, and 
competition — to leisure and love isn’t 
easy. Many compulsive workers avoid 
dealing with the problem altogether until 
a personal crisis arises that’s too big to 
ignore. It may be as simple as a doctor’s 
warning to slow down or as dramatic as a 
frustrated spouse’s threat to leave. One 
highly successful man came to me after his 
17-year-old son attempted suicide. 

This man was a work-addicted Wall 
Street broker. For years he had resisted 
vacations with his family for fear that he 
would miss a chance to make a killing in 
the market. But after the son’s suicide 
attempt, which the father realized was a 
desperate try at getting through to him, 
the broker changed his compulsive 
habits. First, he began to take short 
vacations with his family, staying away 
from the phone. Then he boughta farm in 
Vermont and began to spend most 
weekends there. 

“I never thought I’d be able to get 
pleasure from milking a cow or planting 
corn with my kids,” he told me. “‘I still 
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addiction. For example, it may be to 
create outlets from aggression or to 


bolster self-esteem. “I realized that the 
only time my father ever said to me, 
‘That’s good,’ was when I built 


on 


something,” an entrepreneur told me. 
just went from erector sets to building 
companies.” 

But many people who want to modify 
their relationship to work, to be able to 
enjoy leisure or family, do not need 
therapy. Simply recognizing that an 
imbalance exists and being willing to 
change are the most important steps a 
person can take. Then other measures can 
follow. 

For one person, it may be reading a 
novel for the first time in years; for 
another, taking the time to walk on the 
beach with a friend, coaching Little 
League, or jogging. These activities may 
sound like fun to a lot of people, but to 
the compulsive worker, they can be 
difficult and frustrating first steps. 


Dr. Jay Rohrlich, a psychiatrist in private 
practice in New York City’s financial district, is 
author of Work and Love: A Crucial Balance, 
published by Simon and Schuster. 


festival 
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The Festival Quarterly (USPS 406-090) is 
published quarterly by Good Enterprises, Ltd., 
at 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 
17602. The Quarterly is dedicated to exploring 
the culture, faith, and arts of the various 
Mennonite groups worldwide, believing that 
faith and art are as inseparable as what we 
believe is inseparable from how we live. 
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Phyllis Pellman Good, Merle Good 


On the cover — The First Choice in this year’s 
Festival Quarterly Photo Contest: ‘Rebel 
Raider — A Son of God” by Pat Hostetter 
Martin 
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These persons need 
your help to become 


festival quarterly 
readers. 


If you sent a dollar to the 
International Subscription Fund for 
every three dollars you spend on 
your own subscription, thousands of 
persons overseas who wish to 
receive FQ (but can't afford it) could 
do so! 

Mennonite World Conference has 
set up a special International 
Subscription Fund so brothers and 
sisters Overseas can join our 
conversation on how our beliefs 
interact with our practices, 
especially as it relates to culture and 
the arts. But economic realities make 
our subscription rate (in fact, any 
subscription rate) prohibitive for 
many of these potential readers. 

Already the requests are 
beginning to come in So we continue 
to needs funds to help with these 
requests. 

If you would like to help foster 
this international sharing and 
fellowship, you may send a gift to: 
International Subscription Fund — 
FQ, Mennonite World Conference, 528 
E. Madison Street, Lombard, Illinois 
60148. Mennonite World Conference 
will issue you a tax-deductible 
receipt. 

Thanks for your help in 
strengthening our family/faith ties 
and in broadening the international 
exchange on vital issues. 


They are willing. 
Are you? 
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THE ORIGINAL TOURMAGINATION 


There’s no reason to settle for a copy. When comparing tours, 
look carefully at the facts: 


—TourMagination has had twelve years of experience. 

—TourMagination’s prices include all meals, tea and cof- 
fee, lodging, entrance fees, all transportation, in- 
surance, and even tips. 

—TourMagination can give you personal attention with at 
least two leaders on every tour. 

—TourMagination’s leaders are carefully selected so 
every day will be educational and enjoyable. 

—TourMagination will help you absorb a new culture by 
providing authentic local food, traveling on back roads, 
meeting the people. 

—TourMagination develops a Christian community spirit. 
Each individual or couple receives a diary following the 
tour which records the group experience. 

—TourMagination will give you your money’s worth and 4982 TOURS TO EUROPE 


MOR’: January 4-20 TM/SYAS 17days US$1950 
May 3-24 TM/Out-Spokin’ 22days US$1885 
August 2-17 TM82A 16days US$1950 


1210 Loucks Avenue New York departures 
S SCOTTDALE, PA 15683 
: TM WESTERN CANADA 1982 


225 Forsyth Drive August 6-28 TM/CDN 23days US$1300 


MAGINATION WATERLOO, ONT N2L 1A4 From Winnipeg and back 


In preparation: Tours to Israel and South America 
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Quilts Among the Plain People 
by Rachel T. Pellman and Joanne Ranck. 


Why this splash of beauty? What are the 
favorite designs? How has quilting 
become a part of the very fabric of Amish 
and Mennonite life? What are basic how- 
to’s of quiltmaking? 


a quality paperback, available for $2.95 (U.S.) 


Published by People’s Place Booklets — Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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letters 


Thank you for the article on the Amish 
baby in Adams County, which is not too far 
from here. It certainly brings up a number of 
questions — as the article states — to answer. 

It is too bad that humans find it hard to live 
in peace and to accept those with different 
cultures and ways. 

David Augsburger had a very valid point 
on the TV big-time ministries. | heard him last 
week in Indianapolis. 

Jason Hollopeter 
Bippus, Indiana 


You are to be commended for your 
frequent references to literary productions and 
particularly your book reviews section. 

In the May/June/July issue, page 8, you are 
kind enough to mention the book that | have 
written. For your information, | need to clarify 
that it is a single book under two titles. Such a 
state of affairs, | hastened to explain, results 
from publisher’s choices and decisions rather 
than an author’s preference. It is the same book 
therefore which appears under two different 
titles. 

Let me commend you and encourage you 
also for your ministry. 

Elmer A. Martens 
President, 
Mennonite Brethren 
Biblical Seminary 
Fresno, California 


You’ve asked why I’m not renewing my 
subscription of FQ. Well — although | have 
some complaints about your magazine, the real 
reason is financial. At this time we subscribe to 
no periodicals except the daily newspapers. All 
of the magazines that come into our home are 
gifts from our family, which by the way, is not 
Mennonite. We simply do not have the money 
to pay for any subscriptions. 

Since I’ve gotten this far | will try to share 
some of my dissatisfaction with FQ. | think my 
main reason for subscribing was my desire to 
keep up with what’s going on among the 
Mennonite jet set. Eight years ago my husband 
and | accepted Christ and joined the 
Mennonite Church. Since then we’ve been 
constantly confronted with the question: What 
is a Mennonite? And are we? Is Mennonitism a 
theology or is it a culture? Since our conversion 


we've both worked full-time in church work or 
church institutions. And we have discovered 
there is an insidious definition of Mennonite — 
born to a Mennonite family of Swiss-German 
descent. In your February, March, April, 1980 
FQ you contributed to this idea on page 16 in 
“The Opinion,” referring to “a young German 
Mennonite terrorist.”” While | can deal with the 
hurt felt by those who knew and grew up with 
her, to call her a Mennonite is insulting to those 
of us who have turned from pagan lifestyles 
and are still considered second-class citizens. 
Well, enough of this — my 21 month old 
Mennonite son is awake from his nap and | 
must get him. Until we meet again | remain a 
square peg in a round hole. 
Karen Boyd 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Let me take this opportunity to affirm once 
more what you are doing in FQ. When FQ 
comes every quarter it is one of the highlights 
of the day — and the few days following. Let me 
especially commend you on your efforts to be 
international in focus. 

One suggestion I’d like to make. You 
review books and films — why not help us be 
more discerning in the area of TV. How about 
comments on a series, a special, mini-series, 
news show, game show, TV business in general, 
made for TV movies? etc. 

Harry Loewen 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


In your 1981 May, June, & July magazine, in 
the film ratings, you gave the movie “‘Lion of 
the Desert,” a six for “georgeous photography 
and strong performances.’’ However, 
Carmelita Pope in “At the Movies” (page 15, 
“Horse of Course,” April, 1981) states, “After 
reviewing two hours and forty-three minutes 
of film, the Hollywood office of American 
Humane rates ‘Lion of the Desert’ as 
unacceptable, due to the use of tripping wires 
that place the animals in potential danger of 
injury and death.” 

One way we as citizens can stop the 
injuries of animals in the making of films is to 
boycott this film by refusing to attend it. 

Judy Clemens 
Goshen, Indiana 


Consider Rosedale 


For systematic Bible-centered study in 
a small school setting, consider 
Rosedale Bible Institute. 


RBI offers a two-year program with 
credits transferrable to other colleges. 


Certificates are available in five 
departments: Bible and Theology, 
Christian Education, Church History & 
Missions, Music, and Pastoral 
Ministries. 


We offer five six-week terms from 
Sept.-May. For more information write 
to Rosedale Bible Institute, 2270 
Rosedale Road, Irwin, OH 43029. 


Frakturmalen 
und 


Schonschreiben 


The Fraktur art and 
penmanship of the Dutch- 
German Mennonites while in 
Europe 1700-1900. 


Ethel Ewert Abrahams 


Christmas and New Year’s 
Wishes, Writing Specimens, 
Bookplates, Liebesbriefe, 
Certificate of Awards, Arithmetic 
Books and Designs are among the 
21 color pages and 293 black and 
white illustrations. 


Fraktur artists and penmen 
include familiar names such as 
Bergman, Claassen, Dirksen, 
Epp, Franz, Friesen, Fry, Harms, 
Isaak, Klassen, Neufeldt, Nickel, 
Penner, Reimer, Rempel, 
Thiessen, Toews, Unruh, Voth, 
Warkentin and others. All the 
Dutch, German, and Russian 
manuscripts are translated into 
the English. 


Order from your book- 
seller or Gallery 132, 
Box W, Hillsboro, KS 
67063. 


Price $28.50 plus $1.50 
postage and handling. 
All orders must be paid 


im--.U.S~--funds-—.or 
equivalent. 

Please send me 

copies. 

Enclosed $ 


Name, address and zip. 
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Second 

Thoughts 
... for the 
thoughtful 


Christian. 


The best writings from this leading 
Mennonite essayist, Katie Funk 
Wiebe. 

“To follow Katie is to pursue 
righteousness in an environment that 
is more attuned to affluence and ease 
on the one hand and to fear on the 
other. She is determined to resist 
both.” — Daniel Hertzler, Gospel 
Herald 


“In Second Thoughts Katie Funk 
Wiebe disturbs what needs to be 
disturbed — our religiosity, our 
Christianity, our Laodicean 
lukewarmness. . . . Here are truths 
and ideas worthy of devotion in the 
truest sense.’ — John Drescher, 
author and teacher 


Paper (201 pp.) $6.95; $8.20 in 
Canada; ISBN 0-937364-02-9. 


tif 


Kindred Press 


Kindred Press 
Box L 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Just when you thought 
the Mennonite Church was 
safe from persecution. . . 


The Best of 
SISTERS AND BROTHERS 


a book by Joel Kauffmann 


I've finally overcome my 
Mennonite background and 
caught up with the rest 

of Society. Now what? 


$4.95 each: Sisters and Brothers, 
Box 370A, Elkhart, IN 46515 


No coffee table should be without one! 


publishing notes 


Much writing by and about Mennonite 
peoples these days is a re-telling (or a first time 
telling) of who Mennonites have been, and are. 
Some stories are broad histories; others are 
local. 

A new edition of Cornelius J. Dyck’s An 
Introduction to Mennonite History (Herald 
Press, 1967, 1981) is now available. This updated 
edition concludes with the 1978 Mennonite 
World Conference and includes many 
documentary photos that are historical and 
others showing current Mennonite activity. 


The Mennonite Story is a 13-lesson look at 
the church’s beginnings, migrations and 
presently varied shapes and_ concerns, 
published by Faith and Life Press, 1981. It is an 
introductory study with a Leader’s Guide that 
suggests many additional print and media 
resources. 


A new quarterly magazine, Mennonite 
Family History (Elverson, PA), will appear in 
January, 1982. Concerned primarily with family 
histories and the genealogy of Mennonites, 
Amish, and Brethren with European origins, 
the periodical will also focus on how to get 
such information. 


Growth Amidst Struggle is James O. 
Lehman’s fifth congregational history. 
Commissioned by the Longenecker 
Mennonite Church in Winesburg, Ohio, the 
book chronicles the temperament of that 
fellowship today and draws parallels with its 
past. 


The Mennonites of Franconia Township 
(in eastern Pennsylvania) throughout that 
community’s 250 year history are the subject of 
Joyce Munro’s Willing Inhabitants. Its focus is 
on people; photos and illustrations enhance 
the story. 


The Mennonite Conference of Alberta 
was published this spring in conjunction with 
the Conference’s (associated with the General 
Conference Mennonite Church) _ fiftieth 
anniversary. C. L. Dick wrote the history. 


A commemorative Festschrift and a 250- 
page history of the Weierhof (near Worms, 
Germany) and its people are scheduled for 
publication in 1983, according to Gary Waltner. 
The reason? A 300-year celebration of the 
coming of Mennonites from Switzerland to 
that Palatinate village. 


A Joyful Pilgrimage (Plough Publishers, 
Rifton, N.Y.) is a short biography of Emmy 
Arnold, co-founder of Bruderhofs and the 
Society of Brothers. Mrs. Arnold’s life and spirit 
are recounted in this 23-page story, occasioned 
by her death in 1980. 


Echoes of Triumph is a collection of new 
hymns gaining in popularity in Old Order 
Mennonite communities. The collection of 34 
songs, all in four-part harmony, were written 
by 30-year old Lena Martin and composed by 
34-year old Elizabeth Drudge. Both women, 
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from Wroxeter, Ontario, belong to the Old 
Order Mennonite Church. Explained Elizabeth 
about the project, “John (her pastor husband) 
and | made the master copies by hand. He did 
the typing; | made the notes. It took six weeks 
just to make them!” 

Two new cookbooks of old recipes: the 
Inglenook Cook Book, a reprint of the original 
1901 edition, and Festive Cakes of Christmas, 
favorite traditions, stories, and recipes from 
around the world. 

The Inglenook (Brethren Press, 1981) is 
neither revised nor enlarged from the original. 
The recipes are as they first appeared, 
numbered and signed with “Sister ...,” and the 
pages of advertisements are there as well. 

Norma Jost Voth has gathered holiday 
memories and recipes from the Amish, 
Moravians, and Shakers, from Greece, Poland, 
the Ukraine, and more in her Festive Cakes 
(Herald Press, 1981). 


David Augsburger is at work on a Caring 
Enough . . . series of books. His second title in 
the series, Caring Enough to Forgive/Caring 
Enough Not to Forgive (Herald Press, 1981), 
urges people in community to truly forgive so 
that members can be truly honest, open, and 
present with each other. 


In Repairing the Breach: Ministering in 
Community Conflict (Mennonite Central 
Committee, second edition, 1981), Ronald 
Kraybill asserts that Christians should attempt 
to bring peace and cooperation to conflicts 
between individuals or between groups. It 
should be an active and deliberate effort, 
making theology operational. 


To Drink or Not to Drink? (Herald Press, 
1981) is a careful look by J. Lawrence 
Burkholder at the problems caused by alcohol 
and the related questions of drinking and 
Christian freedom. 


The More-with-Less Cookbook has been 
released in unabridged form as a mass market 
paperback by Bantam Books. (The full-sized 
spiral bound edition is in its twenty-seventh 
printing, bringing the title in that form to 
400,000 copies.) 

Delores Friesen’s Living-More-with-Less 
Study Action Guide (Herald Press, 1981) works 
further at sensitized living by suggesting new 
projects and manageable goals for individuals 
or groups who want to let their living reflect 
their faith. 


Ronald J. Sider has edited a thematic 
collection of Scripture passages which speak to 
questions of economics, the poor, property 
and possessions, justice, and service. The book 
is Cry Justice: The Bible on Hunger and 
Poverty, Inter-Varsity Press, 1980. 


What about the believers’ church in the 
Soviet Union? Walter Sawatsky in Soviet 
Evangelicals Since World War Il (Herald Press, 
1981) examines the life and history of three 
major groups: the Baptists, Mennonites, and 
Pentecostals, from 1940-1980. al 


mennonite books: in review 


The Mad Trapper, Rudy Wiebe. 
Seal Books, 1981. 192 pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by David Kroeker 


It is well-known in these parts that 
the Mounties always get their man. Or 
do they? 

This fascinating story of will and 
emotion throws confusion if not doubt 
on that romantic bit of Canadiana. 

Set in the cold, cold Canadian Arctic 
in the winter of 1931-32, this historical 
novel paints a vivid picture of anameless 
man who wanted only to be left alone 
with his memories of the past and his 
love for nature. Here, too, are a series of 
attitudes and foibles that boxed the 
RCMP into a relentless search to destroy 
this survivor, who shrugged off them 
and the Arctic winter. 

In the end this incredible man 
whose superhuman feats surpassed 
anything imaginable, lies dead on the 
river ice, riddled with dozens of bullets. 
But the only man who knew Albert 
Johnson said it was not he. Then who? 

This is tense, descriptive prose from 
a master of words, tantalizingly 
revealing the emotions of its two main 
characters, Albert Johnson (or whoever) 
and “Spike” Millen, caught between 
duty and sympathy. 

Wiebe has done a superb job in 
fashioning the real and imagined into an 
impassioned comment on Canadian 
history. We are never left to wonder 
where the author’s sympathies lie as he 
pulls the reader into fierce sympathy for 
the underdog, the misunderstood and 
forgotten. The story, for Wiebe, is 
history, is drama, is theatre, is faith. And 
we are the benefactors. 


David Kroeker lives in Waterloo, Ontario. 


This book is scheduled for release in 
November, 1981. 


FQ price — $2.20 
(Regular price — $2.75) 


Mike Hostetler 


When You Think You’re in 
Love, John M. Drescher and Sandra 
Drescher. Abbey Press, 1981. 96 pages. 
$2.45. 


Reviewed by Peter B. Wiebe 


The authors, father and teen-age 
daughter, are publishing their 
correspondence of a year while the 
daughter, away in college, wrestles with 
the questions of “true love” relation- 
ships. 

The “dear abby” style is exciting to 
youth who are on Sandra’s pilgrimage 
and also to parents of such teenagers 
who wish to dialogue with their 
children. This book models parent-child 


communication and answers many 
questions either may have. 
Sandra reflects on her own 


experiences with fellows she has dated, 
and her father suggests principles for 
evaluating the relationships. John avoids 
“preaching” and so probably averts 
rebellion. A good sense of humor also 


helps John in dealing with these 
sensitive issues. 
The physical aspects of dating 


relationships are dealt with forthrightly, 
but the book does not say much to those 
troubled teens who are sexually active in 
courtship. Girls or fellows reading the 
book may feel Sandy is the “more 
spiritual” type. 

The book covers a wide variety of 
questions including love, fears, self- 
image, Christian principles, courtship 
patterns, early marriage, responsi- 
bilities, money matters, etc. Omissions 
for many teens would be questions of 
engagement, how to plan a marriage 
ceremony, how to make decisions and 
how to plan for children. 

As a diary ona girl’s pilgrimage, this 
book is excellent. The dialogue with dad 
about love is unique, and so the book 
will have broad readership, and should 
be in every church library. 

This book is scheduled for release 
by October 15, 1981. 


Peter B. Wiebe is pastor of the Oak Grove 
Mennonite Church in Smithville, Ohio. 


FQ price — $1.95 
(Regular price — $2.45) 


Second Thoughts, Katie Funk 
Wiebe. Kindred Press, 1981. 201 pages. 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by Lois Landis Shenk 
Me: Have you read Katie’s Second 
Thoughts? 

You: Is she serving them the second 
time around, like leftovers? 


Me: | think she means she thinks twice 
before she writes... 


Similar-style dialogues between 
“Katie” and “you” open 54 essays 
loosely grouped around five themes. 
Many were published previously as 
columns. 

Katie asks the questions we all 
thought too foolish to admit to — and 
suddenly we see that the “hunches” we 
ignored are doors to essential under- 
standing. Katie has ears to pick these up, 
and the writing and reasoning ability to 
take them somewhere. 

Katie speaks for Mennonite Middle 
America, especially over 40. Her kind 
will find challenging insights. Other- 
class readers might discover, as a by- 
product, more patience toward the 
“established” generation. 

Sometimes Second Thoughts is 
prophetic: Where else are Mennonites 
warned that getting close to God 
through nature can lead to “Baal” 
worship? 

An occasional sweeping general- 
ization may trouble the reader. And — is 
it there? — a rare hint that the old days 
were better? But what does one do with 
life’s incongruities? Try harder? Katie 
avoids the unproductive guilt trip, and 
the reader should. 

Second Thoughts is a store where 
one can find mental furnishings. 
Balanced in tone, highlighted by humor 
and livened by courage, it is good daily 
reading. 

Katie Wiebe has made “pondering’”’ 
into an art. 


Landis Shenk, 
Pennsylvania, divides her 
writing news for church papers, 
graduate studies, and homemaking. 


FQ price — $5.55 
(Regular price — $6.95) 
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mennonite books: in review 


Plain Buggies: Amish, 
Mennonite, and _ Brethren 


Horse-Drawn Transportation, 
Stephen Scott. Good Books, 1981. 96 
pages. $2.95. 


Reviewed by Levi Miller 


Most Old Orders do not own cars. 
They see cars as a disintegrating force on 
“a close-knit family, church, and 
community structure.” Scott lists other 
reasons (humility, insurance issues, 
expense, rural, self-denial) but spends 
most of this booklet describing the 
buggy and the horse. 

One is introduced to the terms of 
Standard Bred, borium, and hacks. Scott, 
an Old Order River Brethren, also 
introduces the types of vehicles one 
finds in the various Old Order 
communities in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana, as well as among the Swiss 
Amish and Old Order Mennonites. 
Many photos illustrate the book. 

Fascinating details are pointed out: 
the Amish do not train their own buggy 
horses but buy them from race track 
dealers; few Amish ride on horseback; a 
two-seat top buggy in Lancaster County 
costs about $2,300; an Amish person 
might use about three buggies in a life- 
time. 

Scott seems to have done thorough 
homework for the book and may even 
give more details than the casual 
observer would wish. Nonetheless, this 
booklet in the People’s Place series is an 
attempt to give authentic rather than 
hackneyed information. 

We car-driving Mennonites and 
Brethren have good reasons to stay in 
touch with our Old Order cousins. They 
often show us that better lived side of 
our theology — community, 
personalism, nonconformity. This 
booklet can help that acquaintance. 
Furthermore, let’s come right out and 
say it: the horse is a beautiful animal and 
buggies are nice too. 


Levi Miller, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, is 
editor of Builder magazine. 


FQ price — $2.35 
(Regular price — $2.95) 
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Something Meaningful for 
God, The Mennonite Central 


Committee Story, Volume 4, 
edited by C. J. Dyck. Herald Press, 1981. 
$7.95. 


Reviewed by 
Muriel Thiessen Stackley 


Here are seventeen biographies in 
fifteen chapters, people who have 
spoken and acted articulately and 
decisively for Mennonite Central 
Committee. The eleven men and six 
women include two non-North 
Americans: The versatile Nasri Zananiri 
of the Middle East and Pyarelal Joel 
Malagar, churchman from India. 

With eight authors (five women and 
three men) there is predictable 
unevenness in style; all appear to 
assume an adult audience. 

Two recurring motifs, however, 
bind the book: The ministry to refugees 
and the ever-needed tap on the 
shoulder. In fact (former executive 
secretary) Orie O. Miller’s urgent calls 
are a veritable refrain throughout. You 
are the right person for the job; you are 
called; there isn’t anyone else; please 
reconsider. 

Something Meaningful for God is, 
secondarily, a book of origins; here are 
the births of what we now take for 
granted: alternate service (one 
delegation sat down and joshed with 
President F. D. Roosevelt), Mennonite 
Mental Health Services, Mennonite 
Disaster Service, the first Christmas 
bundle, health kit, and school kit. 

Here is a long overdue description 
of the dramatic leadership given by 
Elfrieda Klassen Dyck, and welcome 
candidness about the emotional toll 
taken by that common MCC 
experience, family separation. Most 
important, here is a foretaste of heaven 
— documentation that all kinds of 
Anabaptists can work together. 


Muriel Thiessen Stackley, Newton, 
Kansas, is a writer and editor. 


FQ price — $6.35 
Regular price — $7.95 
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Rethinking Church Music, Pau! 
W. Wohlgemuth. Hope _ Publishing 
Company, 1981. 101 pages. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Ken Nafziger 


The foreword to Rethinking Church 
Music recommends the book to 
Christian lay persons and church 
musicians alike. As with so many other 
attempts to meet everyone’s needs, this 
book is not successful. It is far too 
general and vague to be of much help to 
the lay person; it has nothing new or 
unusual either in information given or 
mode of presentation to be of much use 
to the musician. 

The term “rethinking” would seem 
to suggest that the reader might expect 
to find some stimulating questions, or 
some imaginative suggestions, or the re- 
affirmation of certain beliefs and 
practices. None of these things will be 
found, and “rethinking” here is embued 
with all the excitement of “rerun” 
applied to summertime TV. 

This edition, revised and enlarged 
(someone forgot to change the pages in 
the Table of Contents), suffers from its 
rambling and accidental style of writing 
and organization. The author’s ideas are 
presented so generally and superficially 
that any possible significance for the 
reader is lost by the fact that the reader 
cannot “converse” with the book, and 
one is left feeling that it would have 
been preferable to have been either 
excited or enraged than to be left 
offering a nondescript nod of assent. 
The book is, in general, a 
disappointment; perspective buyers 
seeking reliable and reasonably priced 
assistg.1ce should not be lured by its low 
price. 


Ken Nafziger is a music professor at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

FQ price — $3.95 
(Regular price — $4.95) 
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mennonite books: in review 


Lantern in the Dawn: 
Selections from the Writings 


of John E. Zercher, edited by E. 
Morris Sider and Paul Hostetler. Evangel 
Press, 1980. 192 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Wally Kroeker 


Like an old woodstove, the late John 
Zercher wrote, Christians must be fed 
and nurtured to keep warm. And once 
in a while “we must stir the fire to renew 
its vigor and life.” 

Zercher’s editorials in the 
Evangelical Visitor, which he edited 
from 1967 to 1979, tried to “stir the fire”’ 
of the Brethren in Christ. In this book we 
are treated to 78 of these stirrings, plus a 
17-page biography. 

His was a gentle stirring, as one 
would expect from an editor who 
fancied himself ‘‘pastor to the 
denomination.” Yet he did not shrink 
from touchy issues. Musings on flags in 
churches, peace and racism, which 
despite their moderate tone containeda 
firm edge of reproof, must have 
generated sparks. 

It is fitting that a Brethren in Christ 
editor, whose theology is woven from 
Anabaptist and Wesleyan — strands, 
should also blend well the priestly and 
prophetic functions. Zercher rings a call 
for a healthy blend of word and deed. As 
with a television set, he reflects, we only 
get a good picture when both the 
vertical and horizontal are syn- 
chronized. 

A heart changed by Christ must 
produce an obedient walk, Zercher 
asserts repeatedly. “Healthy spiritual life 
calls for the strong meat of the word, and 
the strenuous exercise of obedience. 
Nourishment comes from hearing the 
word. Exercise from doing it.” 

Zercher clearly wanted his people 
to have a healthy diet and rigorous 
exercise. Most of his writing called for 
both. 


Wally Kroeker, Hillsboro, Kansas, is 
editor of The Christian Leader. 


FQ price — $7.95 
(Regular price — $9.95) 


Smith’s Story of the 


Mennonites, Fifth Edition, C. Henry 
Smith, revised and enlarged by 
Cornelius Krahn. Faith and Life Press, 
1981. $17.95 


Reviewed by John A. Lapp 


G. Henry Smith, the first 
professional historian among American 
Mennonites, died in 1948 at age 73. But 
his life-long work of recovering the 
Mennonite story continues in this fifth 
edition. Actually Smith’s Story begins 
with his University of Chicago doctoral 
dissertation on 1907 on The Mennonites 
so we are working with a story which 
itself is 75 years in the making. The 
recent editions have been revised by 
Cornelius Krahn, longtime Professor of 
History at Bethel College. 

This fifth edition is the most 
comprehensive and best written. The 
organization is clear. A few historical 
develoments since the fourth edition of 
1957 are included. The bibliography is 
greatly expanded. Two _ additional 
valuable features are Robert S. Kreider’s 
foreward which is a biographical sketch 
of Smith and his Story and two tables — 
one listing the Mennonite settlements in 
Russia 1789-1927 and a second listing 
Mennonite university graduates in 
Russia 1890-1917. 

Smith’s Story is unique. In this day 
and age far too little is approached as 
story — a narrative account which 
emphasizes individual action and factual 
detail. In this regard Smith is somewhat 
old-fashioned. 

Yet Smith’s Story doesn’t always 
capture the subtle differences between 
individuals and group or tends to deal 
with the more surface manifestations. 
Though about as comprehensive a one- 
volume history as there is Smith and 
Krahn pay very little attention to the 
missionary movement and the younger 
Mennonite churches. The material on 
the period since 1950 is not as strong as 
that from earlier. 


John A. Lapp, a historian and writer, is 
Provost of Goshen (Indiana) College. 


FQ price — $14.35 
Regular price — $17.95 


Shalom Pamphlets, van and 
Rachel Friesen. Herald Press, 1981. $3.00 
per set. 


Reviewed by Bruce Yoder 


The Shalom Pamphlets are filled 
with illustrative peace-living anecdotes 
drawn from. biblical, historical and 
contemporary sources. These stories 
portray peace as always being the 
business of God’s people rather than the 
sole property of the “peace churches.” 
Nor is it passive. Shalom is active, 
creative pacifism. 

Addressed primarily to older teens 
and young adults, these easily-read 
booklets skim a wealth of material. 
Given that the material is introductory, 
the series could have been strengthened 
at several points. The opening and only 
explicit definition of shalom is “well- 
being or health.” The swing away froma 


passive, private peace position is 
healthy. However, political and 
economic issues hold sway over 


personal and relational ones. The 
inclusion of more situations in which 
peace-living means a creative, life- 
giving “‘yes” action would have been 
helpful. 

The Friesens are clear that the 
foundation of all peace-living is the 
Lordship of Christ and the power of his 
cross. The church is the arena of shalom 
decision. But it is regrettable the authors 
neglected an explicit reference to the 
dynamic Spirit which keeps peace 
positions from becoming static. 

The stories are excellent 
springboards to deeper thought and 
discussion. On occasion, the authors 
provide a moral punchline for a story, 
thus weakening its impact. On the 
whole, these Pamphlets will no doubt 
prove a valuable aid for young believers 
to hear the call of Jesus to live shalom. 


Bruce Yoder is a writer and pastor of First 
Mennonite Church in Richmond, Virginia. 


FQ price — $2.40 
(Regular price: $3.00) & 
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Haven't | Heard This Before2 
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by Bonnie Brechbill 


After our baby was born we three floated in a 
sea of sticky goo that dripped steadily from the 
cards, letters and lips of giddy acquaintances 

they who danced through my days with noise 
and too numerous visits when all | wanted was 

peace 
quiet 
six solid hours of sleep. 

| hurt all over 

inside and out 

and noticed that the dancers were childless 

or were grandparents too far removed from 
the birth experience 

to sympathize with me, 

come only to see our struggling bit of wrinkled 
newborn humanity 

who knew or cared not that they came. 


Haven't | heard this theme before? 


When | was pregnant, | was treated to 
rhapsodies on the joys of gestation 

“Oh, to give life to another human being!” 

“To carry and nourish a life within you!” 

“How noble! How queenly!” 

“The ultimate joy!!” 

| listened. 

| vomited, took Bendectin, and tried to drag 
myself through yet another day. 

And noticed that the rhapsodizers were 
childless. 


Haven’t | heard this theme before? 
There is indeed nothing new under the sun. 


When | was engaged, I was engulfed in clouds 
Onilutiies 

“How lucky you are!” 

“The happiest time of your life!” 

“To think he chose you above all others!”’ 

| listened. 

| drove myself at a frantic pace to finish college 
so our love nest would not be blighted by that 
necessary evil. 

| expounded (with a smile) upon the 
architectural delights of Wheatland and the 
political views of its owner to countless tourists so | 
could contribute materially to the marriage 

And noticed that the fluff-makers were single. 

Now I’m settled, plumply married, rocking the 
boy 

In the absence of college texts reading farm 
magazines. 


“Hoard’s Dairyman says you must prep the cow the barn 


for 90 seconds,” | tell my two-decades-farming | might take a chill 

husband. The hay bales are just a bit too heavy for me 
“And dry her before The dust stirs up my allergies, you know 
and dip her after ! 
You must try no-till | (suburbanite) 


who have never milked 


But too many harsh chemicals 
never farmed 


Only organic 


Keep bringing in those milk checks.” never tried | 4 | 
Farming is wonderful! Healthful! am now dancing rhapsodizing spewing 
Metisctter lite tor mel! clouds of fluff how trite 

It’s too cold just now, though, for me to go to on the same easy-paved way. 


Kr 


Photos by James Strickler 


nat 


Roe SSRN Siesta 


Bonnie Brechbill, who grew up on suburban Long 
Island, now lives on a farm near Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, with her husband, Dwaine, and year-old 
son, James. 
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communication by line 


Thank God for [Brackets]. 


by David W. Augsburger 


“The place for peacemakers is the 
Armed Forces,” a student in my class 
insists. ““As a chaplain, | minister to those 
who keep the world safe.” 

His view of peacemaking is directly 
opposite to mine. How can we hear each 
other when we face in such different 
directions? | agree with so much of this 
man’s basic values and perspectives, yet | 
disagree with the central commitment 
that shapes his life project. Is it possible to 
really hear his concerns when | differ so 
sharply? 

“A person’s worth is shown in his or 
her performance. It’s the only measure 
we have,” a colleague reports. “Worth, 
performance, produce, they’re all one 
ball of wax.” 

His way of valuing people is the 
reverse of mine. How can | hear his 
concern when | am so opposed to his 
values? Can | offer genuine respect for 
how he does care for others even though | 
think it does not go far enough? 

Believing in another who believes 
what is, to me, unbelievable; respecting 
another who accepts what is to me 
unacceptable; truly hearing another who 
holds the unheard of, demands special 
listening skills, skills that enable one to 
hear the person while placing the 
particular views on hold. 

If | choose to hear you, in spite of 
differences and disagreements, | must 
learn the art of suspending judgment 
while continuing open hearing, caring, 


“7 think we're all set. That's two liberals, two conservatives, two Communists, two Fascists, two Social- 
ists, to capitalists, two neo-Fascists, two pseudo-liberals, two apoliticals, two anarchists...” 


and mutual regard. 

For example: | can’t believe what you 
are saying. My truth lies in the opposite 
direction. Believing it, as | do, suggests 
that your truth lies. How can | hear you 
accurately when | think you are so wrong? 

The secret of empathic listening is 
“bracketing.” 

[Although | thoroughly disagree with 
what you just said] I will listen to hear how 
you arrived at your point of view and to 
discover what is so attractive to you in that 
way of thinking. [If | bracket my 
judgment] | will not lose my concern, nor 


The secret of empathic 
listening is “bracketing.” 


will | use it to filter yours. 

[| bracket my beliefs,] for the 
moment, | seek to understand yours. [I 
suspend my judgments, temporarily,] | 
follow you in your direction of thought. 
Bracketing my own perspective clears my 
channels so you can enter and be 


recognized; it holds my convictions in 
abeyance to allow yours free admittance. 
Having entertained and examined your 
ideas, | can more accurately compare, 
contrast and in some areas combine my 
concerns with yours. 


Drawing by Dana Fradon; ©1981. 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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To bracket is to respect. Your 
perspective is one part of your world of 
thought, and | refuse to see the part as the 
whole. You are not just a materialist, a 
militarist, a humanist, a nationalist or any 
other “‘ist.”” Nor am | just a personalist, a 
pacifist, a theist, a universalist. You are 
more than any one point of view; indeed 
you are more than all your points of view 
combined, for in the next moment you 
are free to redirect, correct, extend, 
transcend any past perspective and 
choose another. So | will bracket, 
intentionally, my disagreements until | 
have heard you. Thus | can _ affirm, 
appreciate, accept you as you while 
disconfirming, discussing, disagreeing 
with one of your views or values. 

| will not see you as a wrong person 
even though | will confront your view asa 
wrong view. 

| will not judge you as an inadequate 
thinker even though | may argue that your 
explanation of an event is not adequate. 

| will not put you down as a sister ora 
brother while putting out how | differ and 
disagree. 

| will bracket me from each of my 
views. Thus | can examine it, improve it or 
repent of it. | will bracket you from each 
part of your vision. So you can be heard, 
valued, and stimulated by our similarities 
and our differences. 

Thank God for brackets. | find use for 
all of them | own. Have you an extra? & 


David W. Augsburger is associate 
professor of pastoral care and counseling at 
the Associated Mennonite Biblical 
Seminaries in Elkhart, Indiana, and the 
author of many books about communication 
and relationships. 


borders 


Mennonites For Sale 


by Peter J. Dyck 


It is common knowledge _ that 
Mennonites and Quakers vigorously 
protested against slavery during 
American colonization, but it is not 
known by many that as late as 1949 
Mennonites were themselves being sold 
as slaves. At least that is what the paper 
said on the front page. There was a picture 
to “prove’”’ it. It showed brother Jacob 
with a plaque hanging from his neck 
covering his chest. On it was written the 
number 325. That meant he was for sale 
for 325 Paraguayan Guarani. 

The refugees were shocked and we 
were stunned. It took us a while to put all 
the pieces together — the revolution in 
Paraguay, the long delay in Buenos Aires, 


Acous ‘ . oo ~~ 


and the Argentinians speaking in sign 
language across the fence to the transient 
refugees who didn’t know a word of 
Spanish. It was comical to watch them try 
to communicate by pointing to their 
watches, tapping their stomachs, and 
grinning from ear to ear. We thought it 
was a harmless pastime of friendly 
Argentinians trying to tell us that in their 
country working hours were short, the 
food was good and everyone was happy. 
Not so. We were deceived. 

More than 2,300 Mennonite refugees 
from Russia had left Germany in February, 
1947, intending to proceed directly to 
Paraguay. However, on arrival in Buenos 
Aires a serious complication arose. A 
revolution had broken out in Paraguay, 
making it impossible for them to proceed 
further. But, we were told, revolutions in 
Paraguay, as in many South American 
countries, are relatively harmless and 
don’t last long. No. ‘o they change much. 
Soon everyone would be on their way 
again on riverboats to their final 


On board ship, S. S. Volendam, shortly before landing in Buenos Aires, 1948. 


destination, Paraguay. 

But the revolution was not over 
“before breakfast” as one reporter had 
predicted. Week after week it dragged 
on, finally into its third month. These were 
trying times for the refugees now living in 
tents, crowded together and unable to go 
anywhere. While some people know how 
to cope with unexpected free time, others 
never learn to use waiting time 


constructively. To aggravate the situation, 
rumor had it that this was a communist 
revolution and that the refugees might 
just as well have stayed in Russia if the 
communists came to power in Paraguay. 

Still, our people kept their cool and 
believed MCC knew what it was doing in 


é 


LY 


taking them to Paraguay. 

That was before 
newspaper reported in screaming 
headlines that a plot had been uncovered 
with conclusive evidence that all 
Mennonite immigrants were not being 
taken to Paraguay to settle on their own 
land and pursue their own _ private 
occupations, as they had been told in 
Germany when they were being lured 
onto the ship. Instead they were being 
taken to Paraguay to be sold there as 
slaves. Proof of it was the picture of sad- 
looking brother Jacob with the price tag 
around his neck. 

We had a long meeting with the 
refugees that night. If we had thought 
they would laugh the whole thing off as a 
wild and irresponsible piece of journalism 
(the photo clearly showed it was a crude 
photo montage, tampered with in the 
photographer’s lab), we were mistaken. 
They were not amused. 

More meetings followed. The people 
became restless, the mood changed. 


the Argentine 


Privately, especially under cover of 
darkness, many of them came into our 
tent to tell us how disgusted they were 
with the whole affair, and that they 
trusted us and the MCC implicitly. But in 
public meetings no one spoke their 
support. It was frightening. 

And then it happened. A group of 
dissidents came forward and _brashly 


We had a long meeting 
with the refugees that night. 
If we had thought they would 
laugh the whole thing off... 
we were mistaken. 


demanded to be left in Argentina. They 
would refuse to go on to Paraguay. Never 
mind that the revolution was now over 
and that it had not been communist- 
inspired. Never mind the fact that all 
passengers had transit and not immigrant 
visas, permitting them to pass through 
Argentina but not stay there. And never 
mind the clear understanding with MCC 
when boarding the ship in Germany that 
everyone would go to Paraguay. They 
insisted on leaving the transport and 
staying in Argentina. 


That’s why there is a German- 
speaking Mennonite church in Buenos 
Aires today. fy 


Peter Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new homelands, overseeing 
relief programs, and telling wise and witty 
stories. At home in Akron, Pennsylvania, he 
works in Constituency Relations for 
Mennonite Central Committee. 
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creatively aging 


Dynamic Retiree Opens Museum 


When industrialist Erie Sauder retired 
in the early ’70’s he was in no mood to stop 
working. “It was time for me to turn the 
business over to the sons. But | wasn’t 
going to sit behind my desk and twiddle 
my thumbs. | wanted to get out of there 
and get busy at something else. So | got 
the Museum started and now the boys ask 
me questions about the business. They 
wouldn’t have if | had stayed around.” 

Besides being ingenious as a 
craftsman, Erie’s mind has a zest for dates 
and history. That interest, plus his drive to 
show respect for hard work, seem to have 
inspired the birth and flowering of the 
Sauder Museum Farm and Craft Village, 
just outside Archbold, Ohio. The dream 
was Erie’s and it remains his. 

In 1971 at the age of 67 he bought a 
fifteen acre farm north of Archbold, 
surveyed it, and drew up his own 
blueprints. Today the Museum with its 
twenty-six restored buildings and a 
farmstead and museum is_ nearly 
complete, according to those original 
plans. 

The voluminous contents of the 
buildings were also a comparatively 
recent project. “Hand tools, especially 
wood planes (I have over 2,000 of them. 
That’s kind of silly — what am! going to do 
with them?!), I’ve been collecting since 
my grandfather died. The rest of the stuff 
I’ve only begun collecting since 1970. 

“| used to go around to sales to buy 
things from the nineteenth century. 
People, when they saw action on the 
Museum site, began calling me from a 


Erie Sauder in his office. 


Erie and his wife Orlyss at the Museum where Orlyss is preparing dried corn. 


hundred miles away saying, ‘I’ve got 
something; can you use it?’ Eventually | 
contacted the auctioneers of the area and 
asked them to look for nineteenth 
century things from the Black Swamp. 
And now yet, people bring things in.” 

The idea of aMuseum brewed a long 
time. “We have a lot of school children 
come through the plant here. And they 
walk past the windows where they see a 
man push a button; then turn his back to it 
and fold his arms. So | saw we were giving 
kids the wrong impression. | wanted to 
show them how people used to do it — by 
the sweat of their brows. 

“1 drew up blueprints in the late ’60’s 
to put up alittle museum out here next to 
the plant and hire two men to work in 
there, making things the way Grandpa 
used to do it.” 

But that scheme went on ice when 
the company needed a saturating plant 
for their woodworking operation — and 
there was only one place for it — where 
the museum was to be built. 

Sauder Museum opened in 1976. 
During its regular season Erie gets to work 
“just before 8 in the morning and I’m 


usually there until 5:30. | have somebody 
there to look after labor and the festivals. | 
rent out the bakery and restaurant. But | 
do the dreaming and look after the 
restoration of artifacts and the buildings. 
My crew does the actual restoring and 
maintenance.” 

Working craftspeople staff the 
buildings; live animals walk the farmstead 
yard. ‘“‘Let’s not forget what makes a 
museum,” says Erie emphatically. “It’s 
people. | could put a button there and let 
people push it and do away with all this 
labor. But that’s not interesting. And with 
people working in the buildings there’s 
little stealing. And what does it matter if 
people touch things? 

“We can’t run this place with fewer 
than sixty-five people. We have instructed 
our employees to not memorize a speech 
of facts. They havea fact sheet but we want 
the personality of the person to shine 
through. Now it costs money to do that.” 

Neither Erie’s energy nor vision seem 
deterred by his age. His experience and 
his enthusiasm for history have converged 
in his Museum. “I didn’t really retire,” he 
admits. ‘‘I just started a new business.” 


& 
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dis-quest 


MISSIONS 


in what ways have 
North American 


Mennonite 
Mission efforts 
been 


helpful or harmful 
co you and your 


people ? 


Kelifa Ali, Ethiopia 


| went to a Mennonite mission school as a kid. The 
Mennonite school was the first school in my village. 

At one point North American Mennonites came with 
their culture which was difficult for the natives to 
understand. Nevertheless they really witnessed to us. 

Through history studies we knew Italians, French, 
Europeans. But the white North American Mennonite 
approach was different. They didn’t come as evangelists. They 
couldn’t. They had to start a school or a clinic; then they 
built relationships from there. And that’s how they began 
witnessing. They brought literacy, health care, they got 
involved with people, they taught Bible. Some of us felt 


called and decided to follow Jesus. 

| would say there have been no negative effects. The 
missionaries have been honest, they’ve helped in the Church 
and helped nationals to join the kingdom. And nationals 
have been in charge of the Ethiopian Church since about 
1964. 

| didn’t hear any missionaries who brought the Gospel 
also bringing Western influence. They were interested in 
witnessing. 

| simply say God is working in our midst. It’s simply the 
right time for God to work. Faith is something you personally 
experience. It’s something you feel. 

In the past, Christian brothers went overseas and 
witnessed to us. In the very near future, missionaries will 
come from elsewhere to you. You guys need it. Something is 
missing. | don’t feel comfortable to say more. 


Kelifa Ali is Executive Secretary 
of the Meserete Kristos (Ethiopian 
Mennonite) Church. He is an 
accountant by profession. 


Emma La Roque, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


There is no question in my mind that as a whole, 
Mennonite missionaries and VSers (I have had experience 
with VSers not missionaries proper) have come to Indians 
with good intentions. That, however, is a major issue: good 
intentions, and even good actions do not necessarily bring 
good results. Human action most always brings 
unpredictable results. It is morally incumbent upon each 
generation to assess the success and failure of their actions. 
Loose relativism is a cop-out. 

Keeping in mind that | cannot speak for all Indians 
about all Mennonites for all times, | will briefly answer the 
question personally and politically. 

What is helpful to me is presence. Recently, | and my 
family staggered through the agonizing and devastating 
experience of seeing my mother suffer and die of cancer. 
The family who stood by me and helped my family where 
they could are Mennonite. They were VSers at one time. 
They have been the best friends | have had in the last 
decade. What is vital to me — and | think to most people — 
is that their presence is based on a mutual friendship, not as 
a compartmentalized missionary effort. 

So, individual presence is “helpful.”’ Actually, it is what 
makes us human one to another. 

For Indians and Metis, political presence is very 
necessary. In Canada, some Mennonite agencies have aided 
various Indian organizations in trying to secure legal and 
environmental protection for Indians and Metis. In effect, 
securing Aboriginal Land claims means the spiritual and 
sociological survival of Native peoples. From any creative 
viewpoint, this has to be “helpful”! 

A cultural and spiritual demoralization of any peoples is 
harmful, and to the extent that Mennonites have played a 
role in the demoralization of Indians, whether consciously 
or unwittingly, they have obviously been harmful. In the 
late 1800’s, Mennonites were used by the Canadian 
government in displacing various Native groups, particularly 
the Metis in what is now Southern Manitoba. These 
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Mennonites have yet to reassess the theological and moral 
implications of this historical fact. 

Today, many Mennonite groups throughout the prairies 
inundate Native individuals with the white, Americanized, 
version (perversion?) of the “gospel.” Indian spirituality and 
traditions are often denied or insulted, although much 
vague talk is given to “culture.” 

The real issue of Christ and culture has yet to be 
grasped and grappled by these zealous converters. 
Meanwhile, Indian converts are usually abandoned to their 
confusion about their history and their identity. 

Said the Quaker thinker, R. Ullman in his book Between 
God and History, “But no judgment, however distant, is 
ever final... For a valid judgment of success and failure, 
not only in the short but also in the long term, we would 
need omniscience or would have to be alive after the last 
minute of history.” 


Emma La Roque is a full-time 
sessional lecturer for the 
Department of Native Studies at 
the University of Manitoba. She is 
the author of Defeathering the 
Indian. 


Otsile O. Ditsheko, Botswana 


The Mennonite mission endeavors have been of 
fundamental assistance to all Spiritual churches in this area of 
Botswana through Bible studies and leadership courses for 
our leaders. Of similar importance has been the development 
of cooperative spirit among our various congregations. 
Before the Mennonite missions came into operation in our 
country there was indeed no self generated cooperation 
among the Spiritual churches. Each congregation conducted 
itself according to its own interests expecting to meet its 
needs by its own individual effort and program. Yet it seems 
that separated congregations failed to meet the aspirations of 
their members. 

The Mennonite mission personnel have helped us to 
begin coordinating our efforts so we can present a united 
front when speaking to and acting on the issues we are 
encountering. We now have plans for a Bible School 
sponsored by the Spiritual churches of the area and a 
committee has been elected to spearhead this plan. 
Meanwhile weekend Bible seminars are continuing to be 
held in various communities outside Francistown and there 
are requests to return to them for additional classes. 

One other area of assistance in which Mennonite 
missions have helped is in our relations to the Botswana 
Council of Churches (representing most of the mainline 
mission churches). Till recently there seemed no possibility of 
any communication or even understanding between BCC and 
the Spiritual congregations. But of recent weeks a 
breakthrough seems probable at least partly the result of 
efforts on the part of Mennonite personnel to refuse 
partisanship while striving to hear and understand both 
organizations. 

Perhaps one of the unique services rendered by the 
Mennonite missions is in what they have not done. They 
have not dictated what we should do as concerns our more 
traditional types of service; they have not usurped positions 
of leadership or authority over us; they have not inhibited us 
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in the use of spiritual gifts nor lorded over us the gifts they 
embody. We have felt acceptance and freedom to be 
ourselves any time and with whatever duty confronting us. 

| have never felt a spirit of intimidation or malice where 
plans or practice differed from that which is common for 
Mennonites of North America. It seems that where 
differences are significant there has been a willingness to let 
change come from inner persuasion rather than from foreign 
compulsion. 

We have experienced almost no problems with 
Mennonite mission efforts. One negative that might be 
mentioned is the tendency to rush and hurry about in 
ministries developing with us. Batswana are not accustomed 
to (nor much alarmed by the absence of) efficiency or the 
immediate implementation of actions decided upon. Too 
much rush and hurry too often result in foot-dragging on the 
part of other supposed team members. A slower speed in 
ministries with us is more in step with our culture and likely 
will have more probability of thumbing a lift with that 
Mennonite wagon (program) as it reaches us. 

It is our hope that we may be able to continue our work 
with Mennonite mission personnel in the years to come. We 
feel that we have started something that is of mutual benefit 
and of obedience to our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Otsile O. Ditsheko is General 
Secretary of the Botswana Spiritual 
Christian Churches and a teaching 
colleague with B. Harry Dyck, of 
Inter Church Ministries. He is 


Assistant Manager of Botswana 
Tyre Corporation. 


Hugo C. Zorilla, Colombia 


The benefits we have received from North American 
missions have been in religious and ecclesiastic terms. The 
major concern of all missions has been church planting and 
evangelism. Very few boards have been interested in projects 
that involve the whole man and not just the spirit (which 
tends to set the believer apart from the dramatic realities of 
this world). 


The most distressing 
thing to me is to see that 
North American mission- 
aries continue to be 
considered indispensable 
in church planting and 
evangelism. . . 


continued on page 39 


What Happens to Missionaries 


The best missionaries, | believe, are 
hybrids. They don’t just take the Gospel 
from one tradition to another, they cross- 
fertilize. As they plunge into another 
society and the culture-shock waves 
spread and bounce back, something new 
is born: a Third Culture. 

Missionaries have long been 
pioneers at this. Imagine choosing to 
learn Swahili, to eat maize meal with red 
bean stew, and to live perhaps in a 
thatched hut. Of course, you change. 
Maybe you introduce some Western 
medicine, teach Bible and a little 
Shakespeare, but you also begin to under- 
stand polygamy and female circumcision. 
You learn to sit without a chair. 

Then missionaries come back and 
don’t recognize America. They get 
homesick for Sao Paolo or Munich. 

What happened? 

Well, it’s true. One effect of living in 
another culture can be to estrange you 
from your own. “The skills you have 
honed in Africa do not have a market in 
the States,’ one East African missionary 
writes. “Can you patch an inner-tube? 
Can you do the export-import paperwork 
for shipping cement from Mombasa to 
Mugumu? Can you get cash on Saturday 
for this important Mennonite tourist?” 
With these skills, you can splendidly 
starve in the U.S. 

Even the little things take on different 
meaning. “Il used a certain gesture to 
show friendship with an African brother. 


Maybe you introduce 
some Western medicine, 
teach Bible and a little 
Shakespeare, but you also 
begin to understand 
polygamy and female 
circumcision. 


Later he confided to me that that is the 
way men of his culture propose sexual 
relations to a woman.” So what do you 
do? You become cautious, you don’t take 
familiar ways for granted. You learn a lot. 
You become more like the people you 
live with. 

Maybe you start to hate America for 
being a bully anda hog. You see tanks and 
fighter planes rolling into the airfields and 
depots of shahs and sheiks and presidents 
who use thumbscrews and shocks to 
genitals on upstarts who ask for a living 
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by J. D. Stahl 


wage or who dare to say out loud that 
fatcat companies are stealing the land 
their ancestors farmed for centuries. 

Who profits? you begin to ask. And 
how do you tell the innocent millions who 
benefit? That wasn’t in the script, was it? 

Maybe you decide to take your stand 
against ignorance and evil where you 
have a fighting chance of making 
progress. You push for better education 
for girls in Zaire. You deplore arranged 
marriages. And in twenty years, you see 
improvements. But you also change: “‘l... 
realized that though basically | am against 
arranged marriages, they had some merit. 
In many cases relatives were very selective 
in the choice of a mate and the choices 
may have been wiser than some marriages 
based on mere physical attraction in our 
country.” 

Or you try to be honest, and you find 
out that to confront your cook with the 
fact that she is overstating the price she 
paid for vegetables at market is to 
dishonor her. Maybe she needs the 
change to feed three nieces. So you learn 
to keep quiet, maybe even go along witha 
half-truth or what seems a lie, because 
you've learned that your Vietnamese 
friends place honor above what you 
consider honesty. Respect for people 
above respect for facts. Why not? 

Anyhow, you change. You use your 
hands more when you speak; you touch 
people more. Or you pay bribes (even 
though you never get to like them) 
because you know it’s the only way to get 
things done. You’re not quite American 


sr 


anymore. Maybe not quite Mennonite. 
Even though you sometimes feel extra 
American and double-potent Mennon- 
ite. 

Is that a bad thing? All this cultural 
change? 

I say it’s not. I say it’s the wave of the 
future. We have to see the world from 
other perspectives, without losing our 
deepest values. Far easier said than done. 
Shedding familiar ways often feels like a 
kind of death. | suspect that’s what the 
caterpillar thinks too when it sheds its 
plain coat. 

What does all this mean if you’re 
rooted in one place? (Something | believe 
is of great value too.) A chance to listen 
receptively when strangers come within 
your reach. We have a lot to learn from 
other cultures, I’m convinced — about 
strong and extended families; about 
letting time serve us, instead of being 
ruled by it; and about living joyfully with 
the necessities. 

One can work at becoming a hybrid, 
a Third Culture person by living abroad 
for a few years. Or if you stay where you 
are, invite strangers into your home when 
you can. Read about other cultures. Talk 
to missionaries. 

Hybrids are tough. High yields, too. 


& 


J. D. Stahl spent his childhood in 
Luxembourg and Germany, the son of 
Mennonite missionaries. He is presently a 
doctoral student in literature at the University 
of Connecticut. 
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Why North Americans Need 
Martyr S in Yugoslavia by N. Gerald Shenk 


Sara and Gerald Shenk and their son, Joseph, in the old bazaar in Sarajevo, Yugoslavia. 


Why is the suffering of churches in 
socialist lands such an important theme 
for North Americans? Is it because 
martyrdom for us has long since become a 
romanticized ideal instead of a harsh 
reality? Most moderns can no longer 
imagine a society where bad Christians 
sent good Anabaptist Christians into the 
woods and caves, or the rivers and 
bonfires, because of religious differences. 
Theological disputes today produce nasty 
books, vicious verbal battles and even 
libel suits, but heads no longer roll in the 
civilized West when judgment is 
rendered. Martyrdom for North 
Americans is merely a myth which must 
be projected onto someone else’s reality. 

“Why haven’t you ever been in 
prison, Ruth? Isn’t your country run by 
communists? You surely aren’t going 
back, are you?” Ruth smiles when she 
recalls the questions put to her in Texas 
churches, but she still grimaces over the 
difficulty of replying. Her new friends 
were physically repulsed by the idea that 
she would return to her teaching in a 
Yugoslav Bible school. 

Darko came to Pennsylvania to study 
theology, but soon discovered that his 
private scholarship had to be earned on 
the church banquet circuit, where he 
experienced considerable pressure to 
produce dramatic persecution stories. 
Unable to do this with integrity, Darko 
soon broke under the strain and returned 
to Yugoslavia. 

Every Western Christian “knows” 
that suffering is beneficial — for Eastern 
Christians. It helps them resolve all issues 
into simple dualism, good versus evil. 
Commitments are clarified, the cost is 
easily counted, and the only good 
Christian is a persecuted Christian, if she 
or he lives “‘under communist 
domination.” 

Suffering is good for the Church as 
well, if it results from opposition to a 
Marxist state. Weak members fall away, 
while loyal ones are purified. Every 
conflict can become the perfect witness 
of outcasts against evil repressive powers. 

But what if your myth doesn’t fit their 
reality? Who cares? The myth is useful for 
other reasons. And on quick visits across 
language and cultural barriers you hardly 
even notice the discrepancies, especially 
if your perspectives are clear before you 
arrive: Every border crossing requires 
angelic intervention, any stranger is 
probably a secret agent, and every warm 
Christian must belong to an underground 
church. 


Yet real problems can arise for 


Eastern believers when Westerners 
uncritically foist the martyrdom myth 
onto a reality it doesn’t fit. Indiscrete 
behavior by North Americans can 
sometimes actually provoke the suffering 
they came to discover among Eastern 
Christians. Westerners who would never 
break laws or even engage in civil 
disobedience back home feel fully 
justified in urging illegal activity and black 
market involvements by Christians in 
socialist lands, because authorities there 
are allegedly agents of the Devil. When 
difficulties ensue, they merely confirm 
the myth, making faithful martyrs. 

So who benefits from marketing this 
myth among us? (Perhaps only Islam in 
bygone ages so effectively galvanized 
Christendom into protective reaction as 
has Marxism in this century.) The spectre 
of godless communism sweeping to 
armed conquest has done much for the 
careers of cold war politicians and 
armaments makers. And dramatic 
persecution stories sell widely, too. The 
skilled story-tellers even set up their own 
fund-raising missions. Glossy-paper 
propaganda from these anti-communist 
“missions to the East’? makes heroic 
suffering available for the vicarious 
enjoyment of their financial supporters. 

Some agencies have even been 
accused of deliberately incriminating 
believers by mailing them letters of praise 
for their work against the state, with the 
intention of creating instant martyrs. This 
makes good stories, but it can disastrously 
cripple the work which Christians in the 
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East are attempting within their given 
parameters. 

It should be noted that this article has 
not spoken to the importance of the 
suffering theme in Eastern Christian 
thought, nor assessed the objective 
situation of the Church in socialist 
countries. There are some fair and sober 
attempts to do this, such as Walter 
Sawatsky’s recent publication, Soviet 
Evangelicals Since World War II (Herald 
Press, 1981). But popular attention 
continues to be held by the dramatic and 
stylized stories which drastically simplify 
the actual situation to fit the prevailing 
myths. 

The reality of the churches in various 
communist lands is much more complex, 
intriquing and instructive than time-worn 
truisms can present. By paying less 
attention to their own myths, North 
Americans could learn much from 
believers like Ruth and Darko. They are 
committed to walk faithfully with Jesus in 
the land where God has called them, to 
bloom responsibly in the socialist soil 
where they are planted. & 


Gerald Shenk is a student and teacher in 
Yugoslavia. 
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Eric $. Mooneyham 


Women dominate the marketplace 
in western Kenya. They are brought 
together by the need for a bit of trade. 
One woman will have an excess of kale 
from her garden plot while the other 
will offer her jaggary for sale. There is 
the typical hustle and bustle, the 
shouting in the marketplace. To the 
observer, it would seem that the 
commercial aspects of the market are 
less apparent than the social benefits. 
The market provides an acceptable 
reason for getting together to share 
community news. 

It is a colorful place; women wear 
their brightest dresses and their flashiest 
scarves. It is a scene multiplied many 
times over throughout rural Kenya. 
Indeed, in many areas directions 
guiding the visitor to specific 
destinations are given in terms of 
markets; ““Where you want to go is 
three markets down this road.” 

On closer examination, however, 
markets are much more than colorful 
punctuations in the green countryside. 
They provide a convenient close-up 
view of the community’s eating habits. 
Food in the rural markets is real food — 
unpackaged, natural color, natural 
flavor. It is the food local people eat. 
And in it is nutritional balance. 

One day an African colleague and | 
were walking through such a market. It 
was what my father would have called a 
wide place in the road. There was a 
rough symmetry to the rows of 
vegetables displayed. Beans were being 
sold in one corner of the site, while 
potato sellers were grouped in another 
corner. There were the several spots for 
bananas, cassava roots, papaya, ground- 
nuts and pineapple. As evidence that 
the extension program of the local 
church was having some impact, there 
were carrots, red beets, cabbage. But 
what particularly caught our attention 
was the section of the market featuring 
orderly stacks of leafy vegetable greens. 
| recognized one or two varieties. My 
colleague, hailing from the opposite 
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end of Kenya and from another ethnic 
group, could identify many more. 

Vegetable greens provide a special 
indicator on the pulse of local 
traditions. They are widely eaten 
throughout Kenya. The variety of such 
greens is astonishing. Although there 
may be some overlap from one group 
to another, each ethnic grop lays claim 
to its own selection of greens. In this 
particular market, it was the older 
women selling the greens. And it 
seemed to me that it was the oldest 
women who were selling the seeds for 
the green vegetables. By contrast, 
carrots — a much more recent 
introduction — were sold by young 
girls. 

My colleague and | had come to 
the area at the invitation of the local 
church. We were to give advice on 
their rural service program which had 
fallen on hard times. Though partially 
self-supporting, the program had long 
depended on support from overseas 
donors. Those donors were no longer 
interested in funding the program. 
Meanwhile local people had absorbed 
most of the ideas advocated by the 
program. New ideas seemed hard to 
come by. A once vigorous program had 
seemingly outlived its usefulness. It was 
the more disconcerting because it had 
originally been conceived by a 
missionary under whose tutelage there 
had been much acclaim and success. 

We found during our brief stay that 
the program had from the beginning 
focused primarily on the promotion of 
typically western type vegetables. Small- 
holder farmers in the area were 
expected to buy vegetable seeds from 
the church program. During the good 
years, profits from the sale of seeds had 
been meeting costs of program 
expenses. And the farmers who had 
bought the seeds had done well. They 
had planted the seeds, raised the 
vegetables and sold them on distant 
markets. 

The church program had 
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introduced a new cash crop or a series 
of cash crops. The overall effect on the 
local diet was negligible, possibly even 
negative. For the new cash crops 
tended to compete against traditional 
food crops for a farmer’s time and for 
space in the fields. Thus a modern, 
well-intentioned horticultural program 
had lived its life in isolation from the 
diet of the community. It was the more 
ironic for having been carried out in a 
community which talked increasingly of 
food shortages. 

It was some months later when | 
learned that my colleague had been 
prompted by our visit to the 
marketplace to do some homework. In 
consulting a university nutrition 
researcher, he had found that many of 
the traditional greens featured higher 
nutritional value than the vegetables 
introduced from the western countries. 
He found that such greens usually grow 
only in specific places. They were 
conditioned to the soil and the 
environment of a given geographic 
area. While some varieties of greens are 
planted, he found in other cases that 
women simply collect greens seasonally 
in forest areas and along fence rows. 
But thanks to the rural development 
programs promoted by the churches, 


It has been speculated that the F 
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the use of greens was found to be a 
dying art, more and more restricted to 
older women. As could be expected, 
the average school girl had only limited 
knowledge of the traditionally-used 
green vegetables. 

In an effort to rejuvenate the ailing 
rural program, my colleague organized 
seminars, first of all for the field staff of 
the program. For some of them, it was 
the first time to hear a positive 
comment on the greens used by their 
grandmothers. 

Freshly armed with information 
from Nairobi my colleague could share 
the news that the greens were 
nutritionally sound. He could report 
that the traditional vegetables were 
receiving serious attention from 
national and international researchers. 
But he also had to report that the 
traditional greens were not yet 
packaged for widespread extension 
through the country’s official “county 
agent” system. The greens presented 
the rural service program with 
opportunity for innovation. 

Eventually the re-introduction of 
greens became the basis for a new rural 
program in western Kenya. The 
emphasis shifted from spreading 
knowledge about foreign vegetables to 


iger in the community may be equal 
lected. 
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an identification of a great variety of 
local vegetables. Suddenly older folk in 
the community became a resource 
rather than part of a past being 
forgotten. 

The program became one of 
affirming all manner of local food 
wisdom with less emphasis on the 
distribution of exotic, expensive seeds 
from outside the community. Local 
church committees agreed to take on 
the support of the rural program’s staff 
persons. There was a shift from project 
to process. 

The rural service program of this 
particular church constituted but a 
small part of its total institutional life. 
From the women’s marketplace to the 
headquarters building of the church is 
only about one kilometer. But to walk 
from the marketplace to the church 
compound is to walk from traditional 
Kenya to the most important 
modernizing force in rural Kenya, the 
church. 

Clustered about the several sides of 
the compound were all the church- 
initiated symbols of the modern 
community; a post office, a hospital, a 
teacher training college, a secretarial 
school, a nonfunctioning food 
processing plant (dreamed up by a 
long-gone missionary and abandoned 
to the community). The church 
community features a central water 
supply system. An old missionary house 
and the now defunct carpenter training 
shop hail from the earliest days of the 
mission. From this institutional cluster 
schools had been established in all 
directions. From this community the 
academically apt have been siphoned 
off to the big cities for government 
jobs, for jobs with companies, for the 
good life. 

Today this area of western Kenya 
has a population growth rate of 4% per 
annum. It means that the population for 
the area doubles every 18-20 years. 
Much of the population growth comes 
from the substantial hospital facility 
begun by the missionaries and 
continues with aid from the Kenya 
Government. Women in the area have 
their babies in the hospital. And the 
babies survive. 

The rain is plentiful in these parts. 
But the land groans under the weight of 
the demands for more food. It is said 
that hunger now stalks the land. It is 
also said that youngsters who leave the 
community’s schools do not care for 
farming. They are trained for better 
things — for life in the town. They 
come from schools where they learn to 
eat proper diets, usually a mix of local 
and exotic foods. But they are diets 
which frequently neglect the most 
abundant of the local greens. It has 
been speculated that the hunger in the 
community may be equal to the foods 
from the past now being neglected. 
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While such speculation remains to be 
quantified, it bespeaks a growing 
awareness of food shortages. 

Farming is something that peasants 
do naturally. It is learned by doing. It is 
part of the survival routine. That routine 
reflects wisdom which has been honed 
into seasoned practice over the years. 
For most Kenyans, to farm is to be 
traditional. To be traditional is to be 
behind the times. Tradition, according 
to modern development theory, is to be 
overcome. Farming, if it was to be at all 
respectable, would need to be studded 
with tools from the town, with seeds 
from the large companies and with 
techniques promoted by the extension 
officer. 

In its rural program, the church had 
said very little about stewardship of the 
land and was generally oblivious to 
tradition. The dynamics are now slowly 
changing. It is not clear just what can 
be done with traditional farming 
methods and traditional foods. Some 
can be recycled toward greater 
production. Others must be discarded. 
But it would seem clear that the way 
forward must be guided by the 
occasional look to the past. The 
dynamic of tradition may in some cases 
spell the difference between hunger 
and abundance. the 


For several years Harold F. Miller 
worked in rural development for the 
National Christian Council of Kenya under 
the leadership of native Kenyans. On July 15, 
1981 he became Mennonite Central 
Committee’s East Africa Director. 
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american abroad 


Furlough 2 


or 


“So what was it like 
over in America?” 


We’d like to start by thanking you for 
this opportunity to share a few slides 
from our recent furlough in the States. It 
looks as if most everyone who’s coming 
tonight must be here so, Pierre, if you 
could hit the lights, we’ll begin. 


| Here we are, having just arrived 
from Ivory Coast, sitting with 
Grandpa and Grandma in their living 
room. They had gone all out getting 
ready for our visit and were thrilled to 

meet their grandson, Matthew. 
This is a picture of the same 


2 living room at the end of our 


four-week stay. Matthew really enjoyed 
himself and Grandpa and Grandma 
assured us several times that they did 


too. 
A typical American vegetable 


3 garden. People grow potatoes, 


tomatoes, peas.... 
4 ...and cabbage and carrots like 
the ones you see Matthew 
displaying here. The vegetables in the 
picture are, according to Grandma, 
about one third their usual size; 
Matthew decided to harvest them six 


weeks early this year. 
5 This is Brother Ted, pastor of 
one of the congregations 


where we spoke about you folks here in 


Ivory Coast. 
And here is Brother Ted’s 


6 janitorial staff which also serves 


as the Committee for Outreach and 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


believe that if the church is to grow it 
must above all be kept clean. So the 
Committee has adopted this year as it’s 
every member motto: “Scrub a bowl; 
save a soul.” If attendance doesn’t 
increase in the coming months, the 
Committee will propose either 
changing drapes or steam-cleaning the 
carpet. Pray for them that they might 


make the right decision. 
f This large room full of toys is 
called “the nursery.” Pre- 
school children are kept here during the 
church service so that their parents can 


worship unmolested. 
8 A close-up of some of the toys. 
It is thought that if there are 
enough gadgets around, children will 
learn to love church and want to come 


back Sunday after Sunday. 
Here’s a congregation at 


= worship. Some of you may be 


wondering about the refreshment table 
at the back of the sanctuary. It is thought 
that if there are enough drinks around, 
adults too will learn to love church and 
want to come back Sunday after Sunday. 


| Om: is Sister Rebecca. A 
charming old lady. Too bad you 
can’t all meet her. She keeps anotebook 


listing concerns of churches overseas 
and remembers them daily in prayer. 


1 1 And here’s “Happy” Herb 

Henlinger, waving from _ his 
new camper on his way to the mountains 
for three weeks. Herb got all excited 


about your building project here and 
promised to send ten dollars as soon as 
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the economic crunch on the homefront 
eases up a bit. 


1 D ine night before we left the 
States, one congregation helda 
benefit “health food supper” at the 


church. Food was brought in and placed 
on the five long tables you see here. 


7 3 The large lady on the right told 

us she had sampled some of 
everything and was disappointed 
because rather than feeling healthier, 
she actually felt worse. She thought 
she’d be going back to “regular food” 
but that it was a good experience, 
especially since the proceeds went to 
missions. 


Well, that’s about it. If we could have the 
lights we’d be glad to respond to any 
questions you might have. Thanks for 
your attention. f 


Inspiration drawn from Jean Shaw, “The Slide 
Show,” Eternity (May, 1977), pp. 30-32. 


James and Jeanette Krabill, Mission 
Associates under the Mennonite Board of 
Missions, live in Ivory Coast, West Africa, 
where they are available to the independent 
African churches. 


What Are the Augsburgers 
Doing in Washi ngton? by Gara iP Rathiantly Charles Kraybill 


Four years after the Mennonite 
General Assembly at Estes Park gave 
priority to urban mission work, a large- 
scale ministry is being launched in 
Washington, D.C. Dubbed “Washington 
Community Fellowship,” the project will 
be developed by Myron and Esther 
Augsburger under the auspices of Inter- 
Church, Inc. (Myron’s newly- 
restructured evangelistic board, which in- 
cludes representatives from Lancaster, 
Allegheny and Virginia conferences, and 
the Elkhart Mission Board). 

The venture may mark a shift away 
from the Mennonites’ traditional use of 
small “storefront” facilities in urban 


“Some persons say we 
ought to live poorly among 
poor people,” says Myron. “‘l 
say you can’t do that and be 
honest. As soon as | open my 
mouth it’s clear | have an 


education, experience.” 
Ps Sh ce eA ae iY teh 
settings. Its primary aim — to bring people 
of different ethnic, racial and economic 
backgrounds together for worship and 
service — is one few churches of any 
denomination have been able to achieve. 

Although interested in urban 
missions for a long time, the Augsburgers 
had no idea ago they’d be church- 
planting in the nation’s capital. They had 
already made tentative commitments to 
several teaching assignments last October 
when Ray Horst and Gordon Zook took 
them aside during a Mission Board 
meeting and shared some concern for 
Washington. There are a variety of small 
Mennonite programs in D.C., these 
leaders said, but none had really become 
a central inner-city expression of 
Mennonite faith, life and service. That’s 
where a discussion on the project started. 

Myron and Esther moved to D.C. in 
late May, freshly commissioned by Inter- 
Church to “establish a_ flourishing 
congregation.” Sunday morning meeting 
congregtion.”” Sunday morning meet- 
ings were held almost immediately. With 
the help of teammates Curt and Judy 
Ashburn, the Augsburgers are pursuing 
an ambitious course, beginning with the 
purchase and renovation of a $735,000 
building this fall. 

The facility includes a parsonage, 600- 


Capacity sanctuary and a_ four-story 
educational wing. With the help of 
volunteer labor, Myron hopes to keep 
renovation costs below $100,000, and if all 
goes well, move in around Christmas. The 
educational wing will be rented out for 
the first few years, however, to assist with 
financing costs. 

The Augsburgers and the Ashburns 
are committed to an effort that won’t rely 
on any one person or couple. They 
envision, for example, a board of 13 elders 
for the congregation which would 
include, among others, a shepherding 
elder, counseling elders, and financial 
elders, in addition to Myron as teaching 
elder. 

The first item on the team’s agenda is 
to gather together a “working community 
of disciples.” They hope the new building 
will also become the base for such 
programs as a “holistic health ministry” 
that might include a social worker, 
attorney, financial counselor, and doctor; 
and aseries of seminars on topics relevant 
to people in the community. Additionally, 
they would like to engage in ‘‘one-on- 
one” witness to government leaders, and 
cooperate with inter-denominational 
programs in the city which relate to the 
poor and needy. 

A special effort will be made to 
integrate the congregation. “We want 
something that will be inter-racial and still 
be focused at a middle-class level where 
you Can appeal to both white and black,” 
says Myron. 

This idea of “going for the middle” 
seems to be new. “Some persons say we 
ought to live poorly among poor people,” 
says Myron. “I say you can’t do that and be 
honest. As soon as | open my mouth it’s 
clear | have an education, experience. 
That’s riches as much as anything. I’m 
reaching for ways we can authentically 
identify with the needy, without being 
phony.” 

Myron rejects the notion that moving 
into the city, buying a building, and 
planning a program without an 
established congregation is un- 
Anabaptist. ‘“That’s not a 16th century 
Anabaptist criticism. That’s a Mennonite 
criticism of the last 75 years. The 
Anabaptists moved into the cities and 
went to work. There was no such thing as 
saying you only go where there is a 
community.” 

The team sees the building as asign to 
the city that they are serious about what 
they are doing and not a fly-by-night 
operation — that they are not some little 
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Mennonite group meeting their own 
needs. “We’re not buying a cathedral, but 
a good facility,” says Curt, pointing out 
that the health and legal services they 
hope to establish require offfice space. 
Would a project of these dimensions 
be possible without the participation of a 
prominent churchperson? The team 
admits that Myron’s involvement allows 
them to tap a constituency that has not 
heretofore been gung-ho on_ urban 
missions. “It’s going to take Myron, with 
his background and_ notoriety, the 
confidence people have in him, to get the 
church to finally say, let’s try doing itona 
little larger scale this time,” says Curt. But 


he hopes that the visibility Myron attracts 
to this project will bring the issue of urban 
needs into sharper focus; pushing the 
Church to develop a theology of urban 
missions and a financial base to support it, 
so that in the future “having aname won't 
be necessary to do urban missions 
properly.” 

“Missions is neither right-wing 
conservatism, nor left-wing humanism,” 
says Myron. “We have to cut a new swath. 
That’s easier said than done. But we’re 
going to work at it.”’ Although it’s too 
early to evaluate their success, it’s not too 
soon for Mennonites to begin 
considering the question: Should the 
Washington project herald the shape of 
things to come in Mennonite urban 
missions? 


Carla J. Roth is a freelance journalist. J. 
Charles Kraybill is an anti-nuclear activist. They 
both live in Washington, D.C. 
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. Charles Kraybill, Carla J. Roth 


FQ’s Third Annual Photo Contest 


“The Truth of Beauty” 


“Egg Cellar” 

by Veryl Witmer 
Second Choice 
Yashica Mat — 124G 


“Standing Frozen” 
by Jim King 

Third Choice 
Nikon, Plus-X 
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“Innocence” 

by Doug Hostetter 
Honorable Mention 
MX Pentax, Tri-X 


“Announcing Festival Quarterly’s 
4th Annual Photo Contest 


“The End of All Things” is the theme for 
FQ’s Fourth Annual Photo Contest. 
We are announcing it one year in advance 
so that those of you who keep a camera on your 
_back seat, desk top or kitchen table also keep 
the subject in mind, whether you’re shooting 
spontaneously or with deliberation. 
We invite imagination. We welcome 
humor. We wouldn't object to profundity. 
The theme can go many ways (at least we’re 
hopeful). “The End of All Thin may be an 
earthquake, a messy child eating, love, hunger, 
overwhelming ecstasy or devastation. 
Winners will be featured in the August, 
September, October, 1982 Festival Quarterly. 
Entries must be black and white, include 
the name, address, and phone number of 
photographer, type of film and camera used, 
photo title, and a self-addressed envelope with 
adequate postage for return. Cash prizes will be 
awarded to winners. 
Submissions must be made by May 1, 1982 
to Festival Quarterly Photo Contest, 2497 
Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


“Carmen Sue” 

by Jim King 
Honorable Mention 
Nikon, Plus-X 


“Taneesha and Marie on St. Charles Ave.” 


by Greg Bowman 
Honorable Mention 
Canon F & B, Tri-X 
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quarterly news 


Shank Finds Revelation “Very Personal” 


Why did Steve Shank choose the 
book of Revelation as a piece to perform? 
“It’s a book I’ve always loved — because 
of the strength of the worship element in 
it, and God is awesome there and that’s 
the way it should be and isn’t very often.” 

Shank has memorized Revelation in 
its entirety from the Jerusalem Bible. His 
presentation is not a reading but an hour 
and a half physical manifestation of the 
vision that Revelation is. Relying on the 
range of expressive qualities in his own 
voice and body, Shank delivers the piece 
alone with almost no stage props. 

Words and accompanying move- 
ments are memorized simultaneously, 
says Shank. ‘“‘A lot of the work was done 
with body isolation. | would try body 
movements with words to see if it worked 
or not. So the movement is created at the 
same time the words are learned. | work in 
front of a mirror. After | had the last part 
pretty well set | asked two people to sit in 
to see how it looked. 

“| have a very clear visual image of 
how | want it to be. Now that keeps 
adjusting itself.” 

Shank first prepared Revelation for a 
faculty recital in December, 1979 while he 


John Nigh, Woodcarver 


FQ/Kenneth Pellman 


was teaching at Goshen (IN) College. To 
gear up for aseries of presentations at this 
past summer’s Mennonite Church 
General Assembly, Shank had to get in 
shape for the exhaustive performances by 
working five to eight hours per day for 
four weeks preceding the event. 

“To do this book | had to deal with 
who | am. It all becomes very personal,” 
reflected Shank. “I sort of grew to like the 
four beasts around the throne! | think 
we've distanced ourselves from the Bible. 
It was written by people for people.” 

Shank’s repertory also includes the 


book of Jonah and sections of Jeremiah. 
In addition, he has performed Revelation 
in French at a Dominican monastery in 
Belgium (where he grew up and now lives 
and works under the Mennonite Board of 
Missions). 

“Working in the Mennonite church 
in drama is so challenging because the 
people don’t know that much about it. 
They are so fresh; they hear the words ina 
new way. Contrary to what people say 
about the Mennonite church hampering 
you in drama, | absolutely disagree. | feel | 
can do anything.” 


Cheyenne 
Hymnbook Underway 


The manuscript of a hymnbook for 
Cheyenne Christians is now complete. 
Funding and supervising the project are 
the Mennonite Indian Leaders Council 
and the General Conference’s 
Commission on Home Ministries with the 
assistance of Cheyenne editorial 
committees. Editor David Graber, who 
was a minister of music for six years in 
Cheyenne Mennonite congregations, is 
presently working on the book’s text and 
music. 

With the help of a Wycliffe linguistics 
specialist, the Cheyenne language, until 
now an oral tradition, is being recorded. 
On one occasion the linguist spent several 
days with a group of Indians who sang the 
hymns, tried to match syllables to music, 
approved spellings, and smoothed 
translation. 

The hymnal, due for completion in 
September, 1982, will have three main 
categories of music: hymns with Western 


John Nigh spends his time and earns his living as a woodcarver. In his studio at his 
home in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, he creates picture frames, wall hangings and hand 
mirrors embellished with carved designs done in an intaglio style. 

Recently he has begun doing bowls, candleholders, lamp stands and art objects 
that are more organic in their forms. 

He displays regularly in juried shows (a source of income, in addition to what he 
sells from his home), and almost as regularly wins awards. 


melodies and texts translated from English 
and German; Cheyenne songs with 
adapted Western tunes; and songs with 
Cheyenne texts and melodies. A 
handbook to the collection (gathered 
from reservations throughout Montana 
and Oklahoma) is still in the planning 


stages. a] 
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worldwide news 


Hispanics Develop Their Own Anabaptist Materials 


A four-year adult and youth Sunday 
School curriculum is underway for 
Hispanic churches. Both the initiative and 
development of the project is coming 
from the Spanish Mennonite Community. 

“Three words describe the content of 
the project: ‘Anabaptist,’ ‘biblical,’ and 
‘congregational,’ ” says an outline of the 
plan. It “will be written by Hispanic 
American writers with an Anabaptist 
background. . .” 

; “Curriculo Anabautista de Educacion 
Biblica Congregacional’’ will face 
squarely the facts of Hispanic history and 
present struggle for identity in the 
church. “The curriculum will take into 
account the relationships between 


Defendents Told to Hear Mennonite 
Bible Teacher 

A Muslim judge in India recently 
handed down an unusual order. Two 
Christians who were bringing suit against 
each other were brought before him. 
Before hearing the case he sent them both 
home to listen for fourteen days to the 
radio broadcasts of Mennonite Bible 
teacher, R.R.K. Murthy. At the end of that 
time, he told them, they could come back 
to him to pursue the case if they wished. 
Neither one returned. 

The judge himself is an avid listener 
to the program which is broadcast from 
Sri Lanka. 


Dictionary, New Testament Strengthen 
Toba’s Peoplehood 

A Mennonite missionary couple has 
spent nearly 30 years compiling a 541- 
page dictionary for the 20,000 Toba 
indians of northern Argentina. Albert and 
Lois Buckwalter who arrived in that 
country in 1950 set about writing down 


the Toba language, which until then, had | 


been only an oral tongue. 

The completion of the dictionary, a 
Toba-Spanish one, the Toba New 
Testament and Bible stories signal more 
than the bringing of the Gospel in 
readable form to these people. It provides 
a bridge for these indigenous groups to 
the larger surrounding Spanish culture 
while at the same time gives dignity to 
Toba ways. 

By writing the Toba language the 
Buckwalters believe they have probably 
helped extend the life and influence of 
these Indian Christians. In step with 
nature and committed to fostering 
personal relationships, the Indians are 
particularly vulnerable to economic aid, 
explain the Buckwalters. Such help 
“creates dependency and internal 
conflict,” said Albert. 


different ethnic groups, the feeling of 
equality among people, and the 
exploitation — the cultural, economical, 
political, and religious violence — in 
order to create a material of a 
‘transcultural’ teaching that introduces 
the idea of ‘shalom.’ ” 

Spanish-speaking congregations with 


_a Mennonite affiliation are found in 


sixteen countries throughout North, 
Central, and South Americas. Most 
members of these churches are the first 
generation to be Mennonite. But a 
sizeable number belong to the second 
and third generations. It is time, say the 
leaders, to provide teaching materials by 
Hispanic American writers with an 


How Does Gospel Affect Tradition, 


African Leader Asks 


Stephen Ndlovu is a Brethren in 
Christ bishop from Zimbabwe. In arecent 
interview with Paul Kraybill, reprinted in 
the September, 1981 issue of 
Mennonitische Blatter, he comments on 
the difficulty but importance of adapting 
traditional practices to the Christian 
message. “How, for example, should the 
Gospel affect African music?” he asks. 
“We are a people who love rhythm and 


dance — it is a part of us. We must think 
through what the Gospel means to this 
practice. You know that Christian ethics 
say dancing is sin. Yet when we sing, we 
must express something, we must move, 
we must dance! If we can add Christian 
words to African rhythm, then we have 
something to give to Africans. They will 
hear and be glad.” 


Anabaptist background. 

An executive committee (members 
come from the whole American 
continent) will shape the project, recruit 
writers and money, and promote the 
finished product. National conferences, 
mission boards, and other charitable 
organizations will fund the undertaking, 
estimated to be about $150,000. Arnoldo 
Casas, Associate Secretary for Spanish 
Education and Literature in the 
Mennonite Church is acting as Executive 
Director. Completion of the curriculum is 
targeted for September or December, 
1983. It appears to be a day of honesty and 
new strength for Hispanic Mennonites. 


Urkrainian Letter Becomes Poster 

On December 6, 1922, Ukrainian 
Mennonites sent a letter of thanks to the 
Mennonites in America for their help 
during World War |. Done with artistic 
lettering in high German, the letter has 
been recently duplicated as a poster, 
complete with the drawings of a farmer 
plowing and a cornucopia spilling over 
with fruits of the earth, references to the 
food shared during those perilous years. 

Framed with barn boards, one of 
these posters hangs in the Winnipeg 
office of MCC Canada, who has produced 
and is distributing the series. 


Plans Made for Dutch “Mennonite 
Center” 

The house in Witmarsum, The 
Netherlands, where tradition has it that 
Menno Simons was born, may be 
purchased to become a Menno 


Documentation Center. 

Under the leadership of the Dutch 
Mennonite historian and minister, Dr. J. S. 
Postma, the dream is to make the house a 
conference and retreat center, a satellite 
campus of the Swiss European Mennonite 
Bible School and an information base 
where a four-language historical slide 
presentation would be given and ll 
existent portraits of Menno Simons would 
be displayed. 

If funds can be raised, the goal is to 
have the Center complete by the 1984 
Mennonite World Conference in 
Strasbourg, France. 


& 
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When traveling through Ontario this 
summer.... 

_ wed like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to 
do in the area. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always ‘in good taste.”’ 


| the STONE CROCK 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 


Now in two locations: 

King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 
2N0 
and 

59 Church Street 


West, Elmira, 


Ontario N3B 1M8 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 


for people who enjoy wood 


A whole line of unique home 
furnishings for your kitchen, living 
room, den, and bedroom. Rockers, 
tables, stools, and plank bottom 
chairs. 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 


20 South Market Street 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 


Specializing in solid 
black walnut furniture 


Harvest Drive 
Farm Motel 
and Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated 
by Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, family-style, dinners and 
platters, seafood or steak. 

You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 

You'll be glad you did. 

3370 Harvest Dr. 
Gordonuille, PA 17529 


Phone: 717/768-7186 
For Reservations: 1-800-328-5511 


farmer's thoughts 


Local Food 


by Keith Helmuth 


The first time | tried to read Bury My 
Heart At Wounded Knee by Dee Brown | 
stopped on page 27. Here concludes the 
story of how in 1864 Kit Carson, 
commanding a regiment of the United 
States Army, defeated the Navaho people 
at Canyon de Chelly. And then, to prevent 
any resettlement, Carson ordered the 
destruction of all remaining Navaho 
properties in the Canyon “including their 
beloved peach orchards, more than five 
thousand trees.” | could read no further! 

Eventually the sheer fact of the peach 
trees came to overshadow their 
destruction and | kept thinking: “Five 
thousand peach trees! That’s_ real 
agriculture!” | began to check sources of 
information on native American food 
crops and found that many of the original 


It is estimated that 75% of 
the world’s farmers are 
women. Women know that 
food is sacred. 


peoples on this continent were skilled 
agriculturalists of considerable scale. 

Again we have the marauding 
activities of the U.S. Army to thank for 
some information: In 1779 General 
Sullivan reports burning forty Iroquois 
villages and 160,000 bushels of corn. He 
claimed to have destroyed extensive corn 
fields including one at Chemung of 60 
acres. 

It was reported that the Hurons at 
Lake Simcoe (Ontario) had stores of corn 
adequate for three years. Many tribes 
along the Upper Missouri had upwards of 
1000 acres planted in corn. 

Along the lower Mississippi the 
Natchez were virtually full-time farmers, 
deriving most of their living from 
agriculture. To the east, among the 
Muskhogean and Yuchi peoples, even 
adult males worked the fields, a thing 
unheard of in most tribes. 

In addition to the main crop of corn 
(maize), squash, pumpkins, beans, 
gourds, melons, sunflowers and tobacco 
were widely grown. Over 1100 wild plant 
species were also utilized in the native 
economy. 

It is true that some tribal groups 
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relied heavily on hunting and fishing for 
food supplies. But in areas where crops 
could be grown native agriculture was 
often equal to and sometimes exceeded 
that of Celtic and Anglo Saxon farmers 
who used oxen and plows. Even the 
European settlers of the Ohio Valley, who 
used horses and plows, rarely cultivated 
more land per family than the Indians of 
the Upper Missouri. 

Perhaps native agriculture has been 
ignored because, in the writing of history, 
women are usually ignored, and native 
agriculture was primarily the work of 
women and children. It was the women 
who knew the plants, who saved the seed, 
who carried the spirit of nurturing and 
thus made possible a settled community 
life. 

It is estimated that 75% of the world’s 
farmers are women. Women know that 
food is sacred. They know its production, 
storage and distribution are matters to be 
attended with a sense of spiritual 
responsibility. To plant is to pray. To weed 
and hoe is to live. To harvest is to sing in 
gratitude. To store is faithfulness. To 
prepare is discipline. To serve is sacrifice. 
To share is duty. 

Despite all the efforts of massive 
manipulation that industrial civilization 
has applied to agriculture the womenfolk 
of the world, with a little help from their 
men, still manage the basic life support 
system of most human communities — 
subsistence agriculture. Native 
agriculture. Local production for local 
use. 

Even North America, with its jetlag 
tomatoes and diesel powered lettuce, is 
now realizing that “food first’? means 
local food — home gardens and small 
farms. A new native agriculture is looking 
to be born. Women have not forgotten, 
and men are remembering, that the first 
duty of the farmer is to feed the 
homestead, the neighborhood and the 
community. fy 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small-scale 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He 

writes out of “a 
background of ecological 


and social concern.” 


Nominate a Reader 


i Certainly you have friends or relatiaves who would enjoy 
reading Festival Quarterly. Why not nominate them! 


Just list their names and addresses below. We'll check our lists 
to make sure that they don’t currently receive the magazine. 
Then we'll send them an introductory mailing, introducing 
FQ and inviting them to become a reader. 

We'll even mention that you nominated them. 


Help your friends by helping FQ! It’s that simple. (Check the 
back of this sheet for a check list of persons you may wish to 
nominate.) 


. Name 


Address 


City State/Province ____ Postal Code _____ 


. Name 


Address 


eee eee | State/Province Postal: Code _____ 


. Name 


Address 


City State/Province_____ Postal Code 


. Name 


Address 


City state/Province_—__ ___ Postal Code 


. Name 


Address 


City State; Provinces. PostalCode 


Your Name 


Address 


City State/Province____ Postal Code 


If you have additional names, just write them on a piece of 
paper and return with this form. 


Mail this form to “Nominations,” FESTIVAL QUARTERLY, 
2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 
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Check List 
for Nominations 


Your favorite person 
Your friendliest neighbor 
Your nastiest neighbor 
Your doctor 
Your librarian 
Your sister 
Your brother 
Someone in your church school class 
Your lawyer 
Your pastor © 
Your pastor’s wife 
Your two best friends 
Your banker 
Your local theater group — 
Your car pool 
Your feed man 
Your nearest neighbor 
Your mother and father : 
~ Someone in your youth group. 
Your plumber 
Your school’s librarian 
Your song leaders 
Your landlord 
Your tenant 
Your grandparents who love quilts 
Your secretary : 
Your choir members 
Your local college’s librarian 
Your mailman : 
Your aunt at the old t6ie ‘home 
Your uncle who loves music 
Your niece who loves movies 
Your milkman 
Your veterinarian 
Your electrician — 
Your local choral group 


If you'd like to nominate any of the above f persons to beconne 
_ areader of FESTIVAL QUARTERLY magazine, please | use the ~ 
reverse side of this sheet. Thanks. — 
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foreign beat 


Toward a Christian 
Weltanschauung by Jan Gleysteen 


Boarding the “moonlight” flight 
from the West Coast to Pittsburgh | 
walked through the near-empty plane to 
gather a few newspapers left behind by 
the westbound passengers. Finding parts 
or all of a Cleveland, a Detroit, a 
Milwaukee and a Denver daily, plus a few 
tabloids, | returned to my seat. 

By the time | began to look at the 
third paper | knew that | had read it all 
before — literally verbatim. Except for a 
rewritten headline, a reordering of 
paragraphs and some deletions the stories 
were basically as they came from the wire 
services of U.P.I. and the A.P. 

With a few notable exceptions, such 
as the New York Times or the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, American papers have 
become the media equivalent of the fast- 
food chain. For a _ well-balanced 
wholesome meal, put together with 
imagination, you will have to look 
elsewhere. 

Getting all your information — the 
building blocks of our perceptions of 
truth — from the same sources has serious 
implications for the American in the 
street, and thus for public opinion, but 
more so for the committed trans-national 
Christian. 

I’d like to invite my fellow Christian 
sojourners to try to uncover additional 
aspects of the truth to compliment the 
America-centric viewpoint. | see it as a 
part of our peace-making, bridge- 
building assignment. 

Being a large, basically monolingual 
area has its disadvantages. At the 
newsstand in the railroad station in 
Rapperswil, Switzerland, a town the size 
of Scottdale, Pa., you will probably find 
twenty different foreign papers. In 
Europe’s larger cities like Amsterdam, 
Koln or Zurich the choice would be closer 
to fifty. 

Americans pride themselves in their 
freedom of the press, and are quick to 
point the finger at the Russians who have 
their information ladled out (or withheld) 
via the Pravda and the Izwestia. Yes, we 
have freedom of the press, but if we allow 
our news opinions to be shaped only 
through information released at 
Pentagon press conferences, by the U.S. 
embassies abroad or by spokesmen for 
the multi-nationals, we don’t really 
exhaust the possibilities of that freedom. 
Compounding our problem is the 
interlocking ownership of T.V. and radio 
stations, the newspapers and the textbook 
companies. 

| believe that American journalists 


and commentators are basically fair and 
also skilled. But North America covers a 
huge area and it’s easy to fill pages with 
America-centric information while 
neglecting significant information of 
greater global consequence. In 
comparison with the foreign press many 
topics are not adequately covered or not 
reported at all. The cruel mistreatment 
and systematic extermination of 
Christians in Turkey, widely reported in 
Dutch and German papers, does not show 
up in American periodicals. Does the fact 
that we maintain sophisticated electronic 
eavesdropping equipment on Turkey’s 
border with Russia explain our silence? 
A second barrier to developing a 
global awareness is what the August ’81 


ce 


issue of Psychology Today calls “a 

Fea eee Rn ee ees a) 
American newspapers 

have become the media 


equivalent of the 


fast-food chain. 
eS ee 
peculiarly American phobia: The Fear of 
Foreign Languages.” The article starts out: 
“Americans seem to be convinced that 
they cannot learn foreign languages.” The 
article goes on to document that only 19% 
of our colleges and universities still have a 
language requirement for admission. In 
1979 only two percent of all high school 
graduates had taken more than two years 
of a foreign language. 

Ironically, it was our trade deficit, not 
the possibility of cultural enrichment, that 
prompted Illinois congressman Paul 
Simon to sponsor a bill “promoting 
foreign language studies as a way to 
improve our position in the market 
place.” The bill might just keep Chevrolet 
from marketing a car with the name No-va 
(won’t go) beyond our borders. 

It won’t be easy. James J. Asher, 
professor of psychology and linguistics 
claims that languages are best learned and 
lastingly retained between the ages of 8 
and 15, the years in which European and 
Japanese students begin to learn several 
languages besides their own. In the States 
languages are usually offered in high 


school, if at all. 
lam convinced that within our circles 


continued on page 37 
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To Receive FQ — Free 
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ite people 


(through the International 
Subscription Fund) 


The International Subscription 
Fund is to assist persons overseas 
(excluding western Europe but 
including Central and South Americas) 
to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
magazine free of charge. Overseas 
personnel of Mennonite programs and 
projects are also eligible. 

Qualified persons will receive a 
two-year subscription free. The 
signature of the congregational leader 
or organizational representative 
recommending the application is 
required. 

It is suggested that the applicant be 
active (or interested) in the life of the 
church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
have a fair command of the English 
language to qualify. 


Forward coupon to: 
Mennonite World Conference 
International Subscription Fund 
528 E. Madison St. 
Lombard, IL 60148 
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energy watch 


Some Thoughts on a 
Non-Nuclear Future 


by Kenton K. Brubaker 


What are the alternatives to large, 
centralized fossil fuel or nuclear 
generating plants for electrical energy? 
John Stahl of Eastern Mennonite College 
recently prepared some ideas: 

“For the immediate future other 
measures are more appropriate. The 
recent Solar Energy Research Institute 
(SERI) report says that improved building 
design, improved freight service, 
industrial equipment efficiency, better 
automotive design, and the development 
of methanol and biomass fuels could cut 
national energy consumption by 25 
percent (or 30 million barrels of oil per 
day) by the year 2000. Also, up to 30% of 
energy needs for all buildings could be 
satisfied by active and passive solar 
heating, photovoltaic systems, wind 
generators, daylighting, and wood stoves. 
In addition, 20 to 30% of the remaining 
demand could be supplied by such 
renewable resources as hydroelectric, 
solar and wind. This strategy would result 
in the virtual elimination of all oil imports 
by the end of the century. 

“One hundred percent solar heating 


has been achieved in more northern 
climates than the U.S. with proper 
insulation and provision for heat storage. 
It is practical and economically feasible to 
store summer solar energy for winter 


Se ei ae | 
This strategy would result 
in the virtual elimination of 


all oil imports by the end of 


the century. 
Se a oe ee eee anes 
usage. True, such solar applications are 
costly, but likely no more costly than 
nuclear power while at the same time 
avoiding undesirable side effects.” 
Another important question Stahl 
deals with is whether electricity is the 
most appropriate form of energy for 
national needs according to end use. If 
not, do we really need more electricity? 
“In 1979 the United States had 
effective use of 28 quads of energy but lost 


45 quads in the process. A large part of this 


A quiet, relaxing atmo- 
sphere for your group’s re- 
treats. Each of our motel 
rooms offer DD phones, 
color TV, and Inn Room cof- 
fee. Acres of lawn, play- 
ground, tennis and volleyball 
courts, game room, and indoor pool are all for your 


enjoyment. 


Our restaurant specializes in good “home cooking’’ 
including daily local specialties. Banquet and meeting 
rooms are available for up to 275 persons. 


Bird -In- Hand 
Motor Jnn-Kestavrant 


Located 7 miles east of Lancaster on Route 340. Phone (717) 768-8271 
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loss was due to the production of 
electricity, which results in a loss of about 
three quads of energy for every one used 
effectively. 

“Nuclear electric generation as well 
as fossil fuel generation of electricity will 
always be inefficient. Nuclear electric 
power is particularly bound to 
inefficiency because it is a very large 
centralized effort and for safety is often 
removed some distance from population 
concentration. 

“Production of electricity by fossil 
fuels or even more desirably biomass 
energy sources can be smaller and save 
some distribution loss and can gain 
efficiency through cogeneration. 
Cogeneration permits recovery and use 
of heat which would otherwise need to be 
dissipated in the environment as wasted 
energy or thermal pollution. 

“Although electricity is a convenient 
energy source, certain uses are very 
inefficient. Home heating for example 
wastes three-fourths or more of the 
original energy unless very efficient heat 
pumps are used. A gas or oil furnace may 
have 65-70% efficiency while solar heating 
utilizes an otherwise untapped resource. 

“Nuclear fuel isa mined resource like 
coal and its mining entails risks to human 
life as well. Another major problem of 
nuclear energy is that it requires 
centralized decision-making and massive 
societal regulation. A handful of experts 
make the decisions for millions of workers 
and utility users. Big industry and big 
government are necessities in developing 
massive nuclear power facilities. Strict 
government controls are required for 


safety and protection due to the 
complexity of the technology, the 
magnitude of risk associated with 
malfunctions and the _ possibility of 


sabotage. 

““A scaling down of power generation 
and energy application so that the 
development, control and understanding 
of operating procedures exist at a more 
local level among more _ naturally 
interdependent groups could be a more 
humane approach to energy needs rather 
than the development of nuclear power. 
It could also be better stewardship of 
available resources. The quality of life can 
be enhanced by decentralization and 
diffusion of decisions and responsibility 
to the lowest practical level. More people 
can be creatively involved in non-nuclear 
energy alternatives.” 


Kenton K. Brubaker is 
Professor of Biology at 
Eastern Mennonite 
College in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


MENNONITE ACTORS 


What Do You AND FILM MAKERS 


Sisters and Brothers, Inc., 
producers of The Welght, have 


begun accepting applications for 

Nn O W O U persons interested in acting in, 
or working on the production 
crew of the film. 


Mennonite Names? craters 


Illinois. 
by Paul N. Kraybill 


4asoxsx SOROS SSS 


1. “Meserete Kristos” is the name used by the Mennonite wise 
churches in Send inquiries to 
a) Iran _b) Mexico __c) Ethiopia Lat ape ae ne 

2. Which one of the following is not considered a part of the ae a 
worldwide Mennonite community? 
a) Brethren in Christ b) Evangelical Mennonite Brethren 


PpaQugans 


c) Church of the Brethren 
3. Which of these countries has an organized Mennonite- for Churches and Chapels 
related conference? 
a) Iran _b) Afghanistan —_c) Zambia with tracker action in simple 
4. Match the following: and reliable construction. 
a. Umsiedler 1. Mennonite immigrants Brunzema Organs Inc: 
to Canada in 1870. 596 Glengarry Crescent South 


b. Kanadier 2. Group of Mennonites Post Office Box 219 
in North and South 
America named _ after 
the first Mennonite 
settlement in Russia. 


Fergus, Ontario Canada 
N1M 2W8 
(519) 843-5450 


c. Old Colony 3. Mennonites who once 
migrated to South WHEN VISITING HISTORIC LANCASTER 
America but have re- COUNTY .. . enjoy breakfast in our Pantry; 
turned to Europe. and lunch and dinner at one of the many 

d. Riickwanderer 4. Migration of Indo- famous nearby restaurants. Tours leave twice 

: ° 8 a ; daily... and you'll return to your 

nesian citizens (includ- immaculately clean room, even overlooking the 
ing Mennonites) to Mill Stream if you request. Five miles east of 
Sumatra from the island Lancaster on Rt. 896, between 30 and 340 
of Java, Indonesia For reservations, write or call 717/299-0931 

e. Transmigration 5. Mennonite immigrants 
from the USSR to 
Germany. 

5. Which of the following are names of Canadian Mennonite MILL STREAM 
church groups of Russian origin? MOTOR LODGE 
a) Bergthaler b) Reinlander —c) Kleinegemeinde SMOKETOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17576 


d) Sommerfelder —_e) Chortizer 
6. PIPKA is the name of a mission board sponsored by the 

Muria Synod (Mennonite) in Java, Indonesia. THE CASSELMAN 

True or False. - Pa RESTAURANT 
7. The name Algemene Doopsgezinde refers to Mennonites —_— 

in a) The Netherlands b) Japan  c) Alaska _ d) Nigeria = 301/895-5266 
8. Missions Now is the name of the Mennonite group in the 

Philippines. | True or False. MOTOR INN 
9. Which Mennonite related group has a history of 301/895-5055 

communal life which it practices to this day? 


VA Host = 
a) Hutterites b) Amish c) Evangelical Mennonite Church Mri OURS 
10. Which of the following is not the name of an organized Ivan J. Miller \aATIONAL REGISTER 
Mennonite group? LISTING 


a)Reformed Mennonites b) Beachy Amish _ c) Millerites 


11. Identify this name — Luxembourg: 
a) country  b)city = c) province 


Monday-Saturday / 7 a.m.-8 p.m. 


12. Name a place that is at the same time a continent, a nation, Open till 10 p.m. 

and a island. June, July, August 
answers on page 34 Just off Rt. 48 on U.S. 40 
Paul Kraybill is Executive Secretary for Mennonite World Conference. in Grantsville, MD 21536 
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Quiz Answers 


1. c) Ethiopia 
2. c) Church of the Brethren 
3. c) Zambia — (Brethren in Christ) 
4. a) 5 
b) 1. 
C)e2: 
d) 3 
e) 4. 


5. All ofthe names listed! a), b),c),d),e). 
6. True. This board has its office and 
training center in Jakarta. 
7. a) The Netherlands 
8. True 
9. a) Hutterites 
. c) Millerites 
Both a) country and b) city 
Australia 
questions on page 33 
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(all other countries —$13.95 U.S. Funds) | 
BIEGIVISES [Oe Oa Mine uUIS: 

(all other countries—$17.95 U.S. Funds) | 
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2497 Lincoln Highway East 
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family creations 


On Having 


an 


Open Home.... 


by Jewel Showalter 


On days like today | remember alittle 
cabin | once saw clinging to the top of a 
ridge. Evergreens crowded neighbors 
away. No road, electric or telephone 
wires linked the little home to civilization. 

“Oh to be there,” my tired soul cries 
as neighborhood children rap at the door 
asking, ‘““Can Matthew play?” 

The phone rings, “Would it suit you 
to watch Sara while | run to the grocery?” 
And an hour later | find myself not only 
with Sara but also two other one-year- 
olds. 

| break up a fight on the front porch 
and suggest, “Why don’t you play 
something?” 

“It’s too hot. Can’t we run through 
the sprinkler?” 

“No! Do something else.” I try to 
remember my childhood. We survived 


eee 
EE 


“1 like to come to your 
house because you let us 
rearrange the furniture.” 


without a sprinkler. What did we play? 
“How about ‘Kick the Can’?”’ 

“But I’m in bare feet!” 

“Oh come on. You play for at least 20 
minutes. Then I’ll make you some cold 
lemonade.” Bribing children to play? 
What next? 

Someone’s at the door. A neighbor 
wants help in filling out financial aid forms 
for college. He enters and sprawls papers 
over the kitchen table. 

“Is it always this noisy in here?” he 
wonders as | offer him a cup of coffee and 
set out cookies. 

Another neighbor comes in to washa 
load of diapers. She stays to chat. All day 
and the next we run open house. 

In the midst of all this activity I’m 
obsessed with trying to teach my children 
to work, to keep our open house in some 
kind of order. 

Why is it that neighborhood children 
seem to congregate in certain yards? We 
don’t have a swimming pool or even a 
swing set. Do they just like to climb our 
trees and watch our baby rabbits, or do 
they sense that our home is open, a place 
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of love and acceptance. There’s someone 
to notice new haircuts, applaud daring 
bike stunts. 

We try to have family night once a 
week reading, playing games, 
attending a good film, picnicking, and 
almost invariably one of the children asks, 
“Can Sharla, or Dusty, or Steve have 
family night with us?” 

But | wanted a night to myself, a time 
with just my own children. Who was that 
anyway who said, “Let the little children 
come unto me. And forbid them not. . .” 

“We never get homemade cookies,” 
a neighbor child commented as she 
helped Rhodascoop warm cookies off the 
baking sheet. 

“Oh we do all the time,’ Rhoda 
shrugged nonchalantly. “But | like oreos 
better. We never get them.” 

On a recent trip to Central America | 
was impressed with the openness of the 
village homes. Doors stood constantly 
ajar. Old grandpas stopped to dandle 
fussy babies for women scrubbing 
clothes. A neighbor popped in with a tasty 
new dish to sample. 

| considered it a compliment when a 
child said, ‘‘I like to come to your house 
because you let us rearrange the 
furniture.” But when chair-blanket-caves 
yawn in the living room and muddy paths 
mark base lines in the backyard | wonder 
if | like our open house. 

One night as | was ready to flop with 
the children at their bedtime | heard an 
incredible offer. 

“Can | give you a 
Mommy?” Chad asked. 

“Only if | don’t have to give you one 
in return,” | groaned, thinking I was being 
manipulated. 

“No! No! I just want to give you one.” 

Are they really and truly learning 
even after gobbling up all the chocolate 
chip cookies and tracking wet grass from 
basement to attic that it’s more blessed to 
give than to receive? 


back rub, 


& 


Jewel Showalter spends 
her time mothering her 
three children — Chad, 
Rhoda, and Matthew — 
and writing an occasional ; 
article. She and her 


husband, Richard, live in § 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio. a. 


trends in music 


Music and the 
Dangerous Flame 
of the Spirit, Part I 


by Carol Ann Weaver 


“And it shall come to pass afterward, 
that | will pour out my spirit on all flesh; 
your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions. Even upon the menservants and 
maidservants in those days, | will pour out 
my spirit.”’ Exciting words, and in the days 
of Joel, merely prophetic words, but for us 
today astatement of how we can be living. 
We are now in the era of the Holy Spirit — 
the time when God comes to us through 
the still, small voice or the mighty rush of 
the Spirit, not through the tangible flesh 
of a Godhead or High Priest. 

About 2,000 years ago in asmall room 
in Jerusalem the dawning of this Spirit Age 
occurred to a motley crew of recklessly- 
abandoned believers in a God who would 
actually pour forth His Spirit in their 
midst. And the flames and tongues of the 
Spirit which came and touched them rest 
neatly on page 113 of our New Testaments, 
just as tucked away and as tame as last 
century’s revolutionaries or yesterday’s 
inventions. With an almost patronizing 
pride we claim, “Yes, that Spirit-rush was 
the origin of our church, our people.” But 
now we’ve gotten on to other concerns: 
how to agree about God, how to keep 
certain standards within our institutions 
and deviants outside of our churches: and 
the Holy Spirit patiently waits outside our 
gates. Reflecting our fears of ourselves, 
each other, and the “dangerous life of the 
Spirit,’* our music has often moved away 
from the cutting edge to the comfort zone 
free of creativity and danger. 

We all too easily revert to pre- 
Christian, in fact to “lower room” 
concepts of God, authority, and source of 
strength. We too have wanted a king — 
certain musical taste to rule us; we have 
clamored for golden calves — various 
musical talents which dazzle rather than 
inform us; we have cowed at the sight of 
giants in our land — those majestic, older 
traditions which we have allowed to 
conquer the more tentative, newer songs. 

But it is in the very returning to that 
upper room, rewaiting for the flame of 
the Spirit, and receiving its fire, that we 
can again not only speak but sing in new 
tongues — the tongues of redemption 
and of dangerous love and liberation. The 


age of the Spirit is tuned with a new ear, 
one which is not content to hear only the 
older songs, but which wants to listen to 
the yet-unheard voices within our 
cluttered lives and gives these voices a 
song. 

The dangerous flame of the Spirit 
rings through the dark hallways within 
ourselves and allows us to hear ourselves 
as disturbers of our own peace, disrupters 
of our own joy, and prisoners in our own 
cells. Only when we recognize our own 


Reflecting our fears... 
our music has often moved 
away from the cutting edge 
to the comfort zone, free of 


creativity and danger. 

ESET LS TIE TATTLE 
turmoil can we allow the tongues of the 
Spirit to speak to our souls. And when we 
hear ourselves as the Spirit hears us we 
can become connected with our own 
song, the song God planted in us from the 
beginning of time, but which needs to be 
reflamed by the torch of the Spirit. 

So as children of God we need to 
make way for the dynamite-prone 
potential of the Holy Spirit to work freely 
within our God-given, creative natures. 
We may be led far beyond our previous 
sound-barriers to limitless universes of 
music which unite with the Spirit and the 
Bride, the Church, and call our Lord Jesus 
to come. & 


*Acknowledgments to Richard Foster, author 
of Celebration of Discipline and Freedom of 
Simplicity who coined the phrase. 


Carol Ann Weaver isa 
composer and Assistant 
Professor of Music at 


Wilfred Laurier University, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 


INVEST IN A FILM 
THAT’S SURE TO 
LOSE MONEY 


A recent issue of Newsweek 
said, ‘‘lf the President's plans 
for a massive military buildup 
move ahead on schedule, a return 
to the draft seems all but 
inevitable. ’’ 


So eaRe 62205955 555S00 0 2SSS RSS Sas 


Next Summer, a group of 
Mennonite film makers will be 
in Illinois to shoot The Weight. 
Based on a Herald Press novel, 
the story follows the plight of a 
young man facing the 

draft, as well as 

questions about 

faith in Christ. 


The film’s projected 

budget is $86,400. 

In order that the film can be used 

by a wide variety of youth groups, rentals will be 
kept low, leaving a wide gap in the budget. 


SM assy errs 


Your help is needed to make up this gap. 
Your contribution could be some young person's 
ticket to a life of Christian peace making. 


Invest in our young people by 
sending a contribution to 


The Weight 
230 N. High Street, Harrisonburg, VA 22801 
phone 703/433-0483 


Produced by Sisters and Brothers, Inc., a non-profit 
group, in consultation with Mennonite Board of 
Congregational Ministries. 


FREE COPIES AVAILABLE 


The People's Place Staff Recommends: 
OE, 


The 
100 


Best Books 
‘to Read About 
Mennonites 
and 
Amish 


i. 


For your free personal copy of “The 


100 Best Books to Read About 
Mennonites and Amish,” write to The 
People’s Place, Main Street, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. Includes 
photos and descriptions. 
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best-selling books: in review 


Jerry West 
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Andrew M. Greeley 


The Cardinal Sins, Andrew M. 
Greeley. Warner Books, Inc., 1981. 350 
pages. $12.95. 

“And what (the old rhyme might have 
continued) are Roman Catholic priests made 
of?” Father Andrew Greeley “‘tells all’ in his 
recent novel, The Cardinal Sins. 

Startling most of all for its apparent 
honesty, Cardinal Sins is the story of two 
friends, Kevin and Pat, whose affection is 
tangled with jealousy, competition, and an 
underlying dependence upon each other. 
Their relationship is typical — Kevin, (Greeley 
himself?) the careful, conscientious one, 
somewhat reserved socially, not wanting to 
disappoint; Pat, recklessly charming, 
undisciplined, not bothered by compromise. 

Both decide to become priests and their 
preseminary days simply repeat themselves as 
the boys grow older. Pat gets chosen to go to 
Rome; Kevin is overlooked. Kevin keeps 
himself from intimate relationships with 
women; Pat has several affairs going at once, 
from which he regularly repents. Pat gets in a 
jam; Kevin helps him out. And so on. And so 
on. Including the biggie in the end when the 
Mob puts pressure on Pat to make sure their 
man is chosen Pope. 

Perhaps the most profound thing about 
this book is the connection between the two 
men, Kevin and Pat, who despite their age, 


Annual 


Music Conference 
November 6 and 7, 
1981 


Roy Roth 

“How Hymn Writers Went About Their 
Hymnwriting” (lecture) 

“How to Lead Singing and How to 
Select Hymns” (workshop) 

Doyle Preheim 

“The Role of the Performer in the 
Believers Church” (lecture) 

“Handel: A Survey of His Sacred Works” 
(workshop) 

Romaine Sala 

“Music as a Language of Faith” 
(lecture) 

“Worship Through Psalms, Hymns, 
Stories and Other Media — an 
Intergenerational Experience” 
(workshop) 


Harvest Music Festival 
November 7, 1984 
More than two hours of music by a 
wide variety of groups and individuals. 
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always seem somewhat boyish. Greeley 
illustrates well that kind of kinship built more 
upon a wish about one’s own self than on 
respect and love. Kevin seems to need Pat’s 
derring-do; Pat can’t make it without Kevin’s 
rebounding his misfired shots. What they have 
to share beyond that is unclear. 

Greeley’s women have less depth. Only 
Ellen with her will and quick insight stays in the 
reader’s mind. 

Why did Greeley write this torchy novel? It 
is a feast for anti-Catholic forces. It casts severe 
shadows on the Church’s_ processes for 
choosing leaders. It implies that sensitive, 
intelligent, and committed priests get assigned 
to basements. 

The story builds carefully and with 
momentum but in the final chapters the action 
overwhelms all. Those thoughtful themes 
Greeley raised earlier in such a subtle yet 
persistent fashion, die away, not to appear 
again. 

Andrew Greeley explains that The 
Cardinal Sins “is story, not history or biography 
or (perhaps sadly) autobiography. It is 
nonetheless true.” Its language and explicit 
sexual scenes may be factual, but will likely 
make it off limits for some readers. 


Annual 
Writers Conference 
January 22 and 23, 
4982 


John Drescher | 
__ “How An Article Became a Book — 
The Saga of If | Were Starting My 
Family Again’ (lecture) _ 
“How to Write the Short Inspirational 
_ Article’ (workshop) 
Marjorie Waybill 
“An Editors Wish for the Children” — 
(lecture) 
“How to Write for Children—Periodicals 
and Books’ (workshop) 
Rudy Wiebe 
“How to Capture Adventure” (lecture) 
“Three Classic Short Stories” (workshop) 


x For information about any of these events, write to The People 


quarterly film ratings 


An American Werewolf in London — Forget it. 
An American boy in England gets bitten — 
you know the rest. (1) 


Blow Out — De Palma’s thriller about a sound- 
effects man who accidentally records a 
political assassination. Tense, terse, and 
raw. (5) 

Body Heat — A sizzling melodrama about a lazy 
lawyer falling for a beautiful woman one 
hot summer. It gets complicated. Engaging 
and well done if this is your cup of tea. (7) 

The Continental Divide — Spirited, comic 
drama about a tough Chicago newspaper- 
man and a just as tough scientist and 
naturalist in the Rockies. John Belushi and 
Blair Brown are tops. (7) 

Cutter’s Way — Impressionistic sketch of a 
Vietnam veteran and his friends, solving a 
crime and trying to cope. (6) 

Endless Love — Trash. Franco Zeffirelli’s un- 
believable yarn about a boy who loves a 
girl so much he does stupid things. (2) 


Eye of the Needle — A lavish thriller about a 
spy with a message for Hitler and the 
woman who becomes his obstacle. Donald 
Sutherland and Kate Nelligan shine. (6) 


First Monday in October — Uncannily current. 
The first woman (Jill Clayburgh) to join the 
U.S. Supreme Court gives one oldtimer 
(Walter Matthau) a heart attack. (7) 


The French Lieutenant’s Woman — A visual 
masterpiece about a Victorian gentleman 
who falls in love with a beautiful, eccentric 
woman. Meryl Streep is stunning. This 
poignant, engaging story is hurt only by 
the play within a play attempt. (8) 


lace, Main Street, Intercourse, Pa. 


| 


Gallipoli — Another in the current wave of top- 
notch Australian films. Two boys growing 
up, seeking adventure, go to war, and 
meet their fate. Excellent acting and 
photography. A bit slow. (7) 


Heartland — A film you'll never forget. A small 
simple story of a rancher in desolate 
Wyoming in the early part of this century 
and his housekeeper and her daughter. A 
triumph in characterization and mood. 
Superb acting. (9) 


I Sent a Letter to My Love — French film with 
strong acting but slow pace. An aging 
woman and her brother reach out to each 
other. (5) 


Prince of the City — B-grade melodrama about 
police corruption in New York City. Means 
to be soul-searching, but staggers. (4) 


The Raggedy Man — Sissy Spacek stars as a 
poor but determined mother-divorcee 
caught in the forsakenness of 1940. A 
magnificent etching of pain and hope. (8) 


Tim — A handsome young man who is a slow 
learner faces new friendship and severe 
crises. A bit soapy. (6) 


Victory — An upbeat formula picture: a 
humane Nazi in World War Two paves the 
way for allied prisoners of war to beat the 
tar out of a Nazi soccer team. Fun as an 
escape. (6) 


17534 (Phone: 747/768-7471). 


Weltanschauung continued from page 31 


the situation is above average. We still 
have a sizable number of people, 
especially the older folks, who know one 
or more versions of German. We have a 
growing Spanish presence among us. The 
Mennonite Church is at work in French- 
speaking Canada. Our colleges are 
sending students out for a study semester 
abroad. For three decades we have hosted 
MCC trainees and for nearly that long our 
young people have had the opportunity 
to live and work with families in Holland, 
Germany and elsewhere. 

The early Anabaptists rejected 
territorial Christianity and identified first 
of all with an everlasting Kingdom that 
transcended borders, language, culture 
and even time. In times like these it would 
be better if their spiritual descendants 
could first of all identify with the fellow 
citizens of the larger kingdom and 
examine their American base from a 
Christian global perspective. & 


Jan Gleysteen, an artist 
and historian, lives in 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 
where he works for 
Mennonite Publishing 
House and participates in 


Tour-Magination as a 
leader of tour groups in 
Europe. 


Associates’ Events 


October 17, 1984 
“Listen to Your Life’ — Saturday 
Seminar with Abe Schmitt. 
February 42, 1982 
Annual Associates’ Valentine's 
Gathering. 
April 24, 1982 
“Mennonites and Politics” — Saturday 
Seminar with John A. Lapp. 
May, 1982 
Annual Associates Banquet — Date 
and theme to be announced. 
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Be with You 
by Cornelia Lehn 


There ARE peace heroes. Peace Be With You 
contains stories of many peace heroes whose 
courage, convictions, and peace tactics surpass 
that of the combatant soldier. 


Many of these stories have never been published. 
They come out of a biblical and Mennonite 
heritage. Carefully researched from historical 
materials and from oral tradition, the stories are 
living and colorful testimony that many people 
throughout the centuries believed and lived the 
Christian way of peace, even when confronted by 
the most violent of circumstances. 


hardback, 126 pages $9.95 
ISBN 0-87303-061-3 


NOW! 
Highly readable... 
up-to-date. 


SMITH’S 
STORY OF THE }. - 
MENNONITES ~*\ Xue 
Fifth Edition of 
C. Henry 
Smith's 
original, revised 
andenlarged by JEN. 
Cornelius Krahn "ere" 
— 600+ pages (ISBN 0-87303- 069-9) 


IN 


Le SN 


Important book for church and 
family libraries. Enlarged 
chapters and bibliography show 
great changes in outreach 
programs in missions, relief 
work, peace and nonresistance, 
education, and research. $17.95 


Order from 


Faith and 
Life Press ) 


Box 347 Newton, KS 67114 


Please add $1 per book for mail order. 


& 
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reclassified 


The Mennonite 
Look and Label 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


Mrs. Friesen kept eyeing the man sitting next to her in the 
doctor’s office, obviously a stranger to the community. Finally, 
she asked, ‘Pardon me, but are you a Mennonite?” The man 
looked up from his magazine to say, “No, I’m not,” and returned 
to his reading. 

Several moments passed. She looked him over again and 
asked, “Are you sure you aren’t a Mennonite?” He sighed 
patiently; he knew her kind wouldn’t be satisfied until she had 
an admission out of him as to his background. “I have nothing 
against the Mennonites,” he said, “and if | were aMennonite by 
birth or by faith, I’d be glad to admit it, but I’m not,” and settled 
back to his reading. 

The woman was still not satisfied. ““Are you sure you’re not 
Mennonite?” she asked again. He knew he had to get rid of her 
somehow, so he said, “Well, you’ve found me out. Yes, | am 
Mennonite,” and opened his magazine, sure he had satisfied 
her. At this Mrs. Friesen gave him a onceover, then said, “Funny, 
but you don’t look Mennonite.” 


A brother in the church had become somewhat worldly and 
refused to wear the plain coat to services. A deacon agreed to 
visit him to admonish him to accept the standards of the church 
in dress. When he walked into the cornfield, where the man was 
working, he found him dressed according to expectations. He 
was husking corn, dressed in his plain coat! 

—Oswin F. Detwiler, Souderton, PA 


The Monday following the annual Kansas MCC Relief Sale, 
Douglas Stucky, a fifth grader, asked, “How do Mennonites spell 
relief?”’ ‘““S-A-L-E, of course!’ was the answer. 

—Lillie Goering, Moundridge, KS 


The congregation was currently without a pastor, yet seven- 
year-old Cristin overheard someone giving the name of the 
person who was going to preach the following Sunday. “Oh,” 
she quipped, “I thought we were preachless.” 

—Lois Franz Bartel, La Junta, CO 


Q. Why did the Mennonite young man refuse to pull up his 
shirtsleeves at the MDS disaster site? 
A. He didn’t want to bare arms. 


Q. What is the name of a well-known, but mediocre 
Mennonite poet? 
A. Corny Reimer (pronounced to rhyme with “timer’”). 
—John G. Klassen, Riverton, Man. 


KF 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer of many books and 
columns, and an English teacher at Tabor College. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories 
and anecdotes that you’ve experienced or heard. We 
are not interested in stock jokes — we want human 
interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. 
Keep your submission to no more than 100 words and 
send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to anecdotes 
she selects. 


dis-quest continued from page 19 


It is only fair to recognize that there have been honest American missionaries continue to be considered 
attempts to prepare and develop leadership in my people. indispensable in church planting and evangelism, even with a 
Theological, secular and vocational institutions have been Colombian evangelical people with many years of protestant 
organized with the purpose of having the nationals with tradition. The question arises: after so many decades of 
better capability and knowledge develop in the church in church planting under the direction of foreigners, haven’t 
that area. they been able to produce a good national leadership? If the 
Other aspects of help have been the intercourse with answer is positive, then why is it necessary to flood the 
people from another culture with other values and other church of my country with even more foreigners when there 
customs. | realize that this is a conflictive element, for with are so many nationals who know well the idiosyncrasies of 
the gospel is brought a whole culture from an opulent the people, and who can do the job much more effectively 
society, prepotent and allied with systems andextraecclesiastic than foreign Christians? 
structures that perpetuate underdevelopment and dominion Another painful element has been the economical. The 


over my people. In other words, churches were implanted to __ financing of missionary projects has been utilized to maintain 
such an extent that even in their music they reflect a culture the dependence of my people on foreign organizations. 


other than that of my people. Money continues to be an element of discord, especially 

My relationship here with members of North American when the boards have not helped my people develop 
missions has never been painful nor traumatic. But there projects of financing that would permit the church more 
continue unpleasant aftertastes of old missionary structures independence from the tutelage of the mission boards. ka 


that produce difficulties in our relationship. 

The preparation of leaders has been a very distressing 
aspect, because of objectives of theological education on one 
hand and on the other hand, of content that does not answer 


Hugo C. Zorilla is from 
Colombia, South America. He has 
worked with the Mennonite 


the concrete realities of my people. Curriculum, content, and 4.2 ; Brethren Church and is presently 
ideologies proceed from the power centers of the foreign 6 as Deamof the LauntAmerican 
) Seminary in San Jose, Costa Rica. 


missions. 

Furthermore, the preparation and development of 
leadership in practice has come about, preceded by a 
painful element of distrust, enriched by a strong paternalistic 
feeling. For tactical reasons, mission boards have not 
conquered or have not wanted to let go of the paternal 
guardianship of the national churches. 

The most distressing thing to me is to see that North 


sekamabeacaeaedens sarciepeberteeeicmdire cere eisaans erent 


Please send the following number of kits in the patterns 
and colors designated. 


Make yourself a 


DISTELFINK DRESDEN PLATE | LOG CABIN 


—____ Red —_____ Red _____ Red 
Brown —____ Brown ____ Brown 

—___ Blue —_____ Blue ______ Blue 

—______ Yellow —_______ Yellow _____ Yellow 


Total Number of Kits at $10.00 each: 
Pa. residents include 6% sales tax: 


Add $1.50 postage and handling 
for first kit, 50¢ for each additional one: 


TOTAL ENCLOSED: 


Please send to: 


PILLOW KITS 


Name 
Address 
Each kit contains the correct number of pieces, cut accurately City 
to assure the best craftsmanship. Front, back and ruffles are State/province 


included, along with easy-to-follow instructions about how 
to assemble the pillow and quilt its top. 


Postal Code 


Make checks payable to The Old Country Store and send orders to 
The Old Country Store, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


eet etl ieeert eel eal ane foe coe et nee ot co a a Ge 


form 3579 to: Festival Quarterly 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 

Postmaster, Address Correction Requested 


Here is NOTEPAPER on finely 
textured paper, rich and unique in 
its subject matter. 


People’s Place Graphics offer five 
assortments: Contemporary Quilts, 
Antique Quilts, choice watercolors from 
The Henry Lapp Collection, The Four 
Seasons by Beachy Amish craftsman 
Aaron Zook, and a series of peaceful farm 
scenes from “‘Who Are the Amish?” 


Each box of NOTEPAPER contains 12 
cards and 12 envelopes. The inside of each 
card is blank; the reverse side of each 
carries a description of its subject matter. 


At $4.95 per box, People’s Place Graphics 
NOTEPAPER is available at many 

stores and shops, or order directly from 
People’s Place Graphics, Main Street, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. 


Place Graphics 


s 


| People 


 sonydn.in aon1d, sa)doag, 2° | 


The"Henry “Lapp 
Collection 


Fe 


c Antique Quilts 


12 Note “Papers 
and “Envelopes 


12" Note “Papers 
and “Envelopes 


12 Note “Papers 


exploring the art, faith, culture of Mennonite peoples 


Festival. quagcer! 


Sunday Night 


poems after the death of my father 


by David Waltner-Toews Christmas, 1979 


No one 
is at the door 


My father steps in 
when | reach out 

to check the mail 

He bends down 

to remove his galoshes 


| had not thought 
to invite him 

this Christmas 

He has been dead 
almost a year 


He. takes off 
‘his.overcoat After dinner 
he sits in the big green 
; easy chair reading stories 
“to my son 
Old MacDonald had a 
-2-farm 

The boy laughs 
My father laughs 


| come from the kitchen 

a piece of cold turkey 

in my hand 

My father looks comfortable 
as if he intends to stay 

a long time 


tg ONAANS 


poems continue on page 16 


Z. 


TourMagination has an exciting year of travel 
planned for 1982. TM will be expanding its 
unique blend of people, history, and joy of travel 
in new directions. 


Europe, Israel, and South America are on the 


drawing boards. 


The year begins with a sparkling young adult 


tour in January. For the first time, TourMagina- 
tion includes Paris on its circuit. Leading the 
Mennonite Board of Missions student and young 
adult services/TM-sponsored tour are Melba 


Martin and Jan Gleysteen. Melba is a newly ap- 
pointed director of SYAS, living in Elkhart, In- 
is a 


diana. Jan, of Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 
veteran of thirty tours in Europe. 


Jerry Miller and Jan will lead TM/Out-Spokin’ on 
a special bike hike through The Netherlands, 
Germany, and Switzerland. Special, because it 
will be the grand finale for Out-Spokin’. After this 
tour, Out-Spokin’ will close up shop. A few 
places remain open for this unusual event. 


John and Naomi Lederach, of Hesston, Kansas, 
with a recent year-long residence in Israel, will 
lead TM’s first to that country. The Lederachs 
are highly qualified to help people enjoy travel in 
israel and to learn in the process. 


John Ruth and Wilmer Martin, both experienced 
travelers and recognized leaders, will be at the 
helm of TM’s only summer-in-Europe tour this 
year. As with all the tours, the June-July 
experience will acquaint you with Holland’s rich 


landscape and history; Germany’s unforgettable 
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castles, vineyards, and the Rhine; the mag- 
nificent Alpine beauty of Switzerland and 
Austria, and much, much more. Anabaptist his- 
tory and the current Mennonite scene figure 
large in this trip. 


August will take interested travelers to many 
Mennonite communities and some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world. John Sawatsky 
and Jan Gleysteen will lead this extraordinary 
tour through the Canadian Rockies to the West 
Coast. 


Cal and Frieda Redekop, Waterloo, Ontario, and 
Rose Hostetler, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, are 
planning a December-January tour to South 
America. The Redekops have lived and done re- 
search in Paraguay. Rose Hostetler lived, with 
her family, a number of years in Brazil. But the 
tour will include other interesting South 
American countries. 


So check these options and choose the one 
most interesting to you. It may prove to be the 
experience of a lifetime. 


Interested? Write: 


TOUR- 


MAGINATION 


1210 Loucks Avenue, Scottdale, Pa. 15683 
225 Forsyth Drive, Waterloo, Ont. N2L 1A4 


= ery 


TANI NES TESS 


Sear 


a 


Life Times 


It’s been an unusual week. 

Grandpa’s funeral happened 
Monday morning. He was 93. No one 
cried very much, but there was still that 
swirl of feeling about how life as we know 
it finishes finally. 

It was our daughter’s first funeral. She 
bit back tears when she looked at 
Grandpa in the casket, colored Babar 
during the sermon, and chased cousins 
after we all had ham sandwiches together. 
Grandpa was safe and so were we. We all 
together said goodbye to him and hello to 
each other. 

Tuesday was our friend Rebecca’s 
wedding. It rained but no one minded. 
Because Rebecca didn’t have a fragile 


Holy Split 


It continues to amaze me how easily 
North American Mennonites can sepa- 
rate their living from their believing. 

When we speak with Christians from 
other cultures we assume that the many 
interwoven threads of their living are 
affected by their faith. How they live 
converses with how they believe. We’re 
inquisitive about their ethics. But we also 
want to know about their food traditions, 
their burial practices, their methods of 
choosing leadership, and the place of 
story and music in their lives. 

But somehow these same aspects of 
our own lives are considered trivial. 
Unless they somehow involve ethics. 
Food is uninteresting unless there’s an 
ethical angle. Music and story remain 
peripheral until they threaten peace and 


hairdo to protect or a train to keep white. 
Her Old Order Amish family and friends 
filled up her home and literally 
surrounded her as she stepped from one 
commitment to another. We ate mightily 
because life will go on. The rain outside 
assured us. whee 
Thursday we went to the zoo. It’s not 
very crowded there in December. Which 
is part of the reason we chose that for a 
day away with our girls. Monday and 
Tuesday made us need a good laugh and 
made us want to hold our children close. 
And the zoo didn’t disappoint! We found 
it all again, this time in more humorous 
form: the awesome energy and the 
passing thing that life is. What a week. 
alga @ 


& 


justice. 

Yet we try to export a “whole” view of 
the gospel. Few words are so overworked 
among our Official jargon as “whole” and 
“holistic.” 

When we go to other cultures in our 
cities or reservations or overseas, we are 
more interested in their wholeness than 
we are in our wholeness. We split 
ourselves in the name of holiness to make 
others whole. 

Why do we in North America view 
the whole of our lives so narrowly? 
Whether our slogan is “Peace and Justice” 
or “Jesus Saves,’ we seem content to 
fragment our lives, shoving the rich fabric 
of many aspects of our existence and 
identity into a corner called “peripheral.” 


—MG | 
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These persons need 


your help to become 8 


festival quarterly 


| readers. 


If you sent a ‘dollar to the 


_ International Subscription Fund for 


every three dollars you spend on 


_ your own subscription, thousands of 


persons overseas who wish to _ 
receive FQ (but can’t afford it) could 
do so! 


sisters overseas can join our 
conversation on how our hetiete: 


_ interact with our practices, _ 
especially as it relates to culture and : 
_ the arts. But economic realities make : 


our subscription rate (in fact, any 
subscription rate) prohibitive for 
many of these potential readers. 

_ Already the requests are 


_ beginning to come in so we continue 


to needs funds to help with these 
requests. 

If you would like to help foster 
this international sharing and 
fellowship, you may send a gift to: 
International Subscription Fund — 


FQ, Mennonite World Conference, 528 


E. Madison Street, Lombard, Illinois 


60148. Mennonite World Conference 


will issue you a tax-deductible 


- receipt. 


Thanks for your help in 
strengthening our family/faith ties 


_and in broadening the international 


exchange on vital ISSHOS: 


They are willing. 


Are you? 
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: Mennonite World Conference has 2s 
set up a special International ae 
Subscription Fund so brothers and 
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Toew’s death. 


letters 


Thank you for publishing the excellent 
article, “A Quiet Killing.” Following is a copy of 
a letter | sent to the author, Barry Siegel, 
expressing my ideas about this incident. 


Dear Mr. Siegel: 

Thank you for your excellent Rolling Stone 
article, “A Quiet Killing,” which was recently 
reproduced in Festival Quarterly. It showed 
insight and understanding of the feelings and 
motivations of both the Amish people and of 
the community surrounding them. | am 
familiar with both ways of life as my parents 
were Amish as children, then left the church 
when they reached adulthood. 

The sentence imposed by Judge Busse on 
the four cruel teenagers, who murdered 
Adeline Schwartz two years ago was ludicrous; 
however, it was indicative of the low value our 
society assigns to young children and to people 
who are “different.” Both the young child and 
the Amish person are unassertive, do not speak 
up for their own rights, and are generally 
defenseless. The death of a young Amish child 
therefore has little impact on society. 

| am sure the punishment meted out by 
Judge Busse had little effect on the four boys 
involved. The consequences certainly did not 
fit the crime. The boys were not forced to face 
the reality of what they had done, they 
experienced little pain, and were merely 
inconvenienced. The most effective deterrent, 
the one which would have forced the boys to 
see the consequences of their thoughtless act, 
and the one which would surely have 
“rehabilitated” these young men would have 
been to require their attendance at Adeline’s 
funeral. There they would have seen the high 
value the Amish put on each individual life. The 
typically reserved Amish do not hold back their 
feelings at funerals, and the grief and suffering 
so evident there would hopefully have had a 
deep effect on these boys, a much greater 
effect than a small fine and probation period. 
As you stated in your article, many people feel 
that an Amish family would not miss a child so 
much because they have so many; however, | 
have found the opposite to be true. The Amish 
family cherishes each individual child much 
more than do families in general. The failure of 
Adeline’s parents and the people of her church 
to protest was in no way related to their feelings 
about the child. | am sure her death caused 
deep grief, but active protest is not the Amish 
way of life and would be unthinkable to an 
Amish person. 

This was a tragic incident, and | tnank you 
for publicizing the facts of the case. 

Cheryl M. Reed 
Bryan, Ohio 


! am more than a bit puzzled by two 
editorial items that appeared in the August, 
September, October issue of Festival 
Quarterly. 

In “Is M.C.C. Pulling Our Leg?” you 
question the integrity of the organization for 
using one set of images to solicit contributions 
and yet another set entirely different to recruit 
personnel. 

Yet in “Passing It On...” it seems you fall 
into the same trap for which you chide 
M.C.C.—the use of “starvation images” to 
promote giving to a perceived need. 

Perhaps a question from the first editorial 
should be asked of the second: “But does it 
have integrity?” 

Tim Johnson 
Casselton, North Dakota 


Just ashort note to let you know how much 
| enjoy F.Q.! 

As a “fringe’’ Mennonite, | find the 
Quarterly refreshing, stimulating, and like 
going home. 

Of all the movie and book reviews | read, 
yours are the only ones | trust! 

Thanks for the professionalism you and 
your staff show in putting together the 
magazine. 

Mary K. Grieser 
Littleton, Colorado 


A slightly troubled letter to the good 
editors of FQ about the August-October 1981 
issue: 

I’m wondering whether FQ will be moving 
more from the arts into international politics. If 
so, can we reliably follow the often doctrinaire 
views of the “intellectual” establishment? 

The enclosed clipping on Yugoslavia 
(about a naturalized American held in his 
native Yugoslavia on espionage charges while 
visiting. After six months he was released 
through family and US State Department 
efforts.) is just a microscopic sample of what 
“educated” opinion tends to ignore. A very 
thoughtful friend of mine, a Hungarian native 
still resident in relatively liberal Hungary, can 
also give you a quite different view, when not 
in Eastern Europe subject to possible informers, 
etc. We talked much while he was in Japan. 

As a further example | question just a few 
of the comments of another friend, Jan 
Gleysteen. As Dean at Bluffton | pushed for 
more internationalism. But suppose Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, etc. were “foreign” 
countries—or suppose Belgium, France, etc. 
were really united. Our estimates of ‘‘foreign’’- 
newspaper distribution would change! And 
“interlocking ownership” of TV etc.? Yes, 
somewhat, but ABC assures us, even after the 
massive escapes, that Cubans are satisfied in 
Cuba, and NBC reports the Hungarian 
information chief’s gratitude for the (1956) 
conquest of Hungary by Soviet tanks as if he 
spoke for most Hungarians. 

On nuclear energy, Kenton Brubaker 
mentions the risk of mining uranium. But who 
is pointing out that mining coal, enough for the 
same amount of energy, kills and hurts far more 
people? How about the deaths every year 
(compared to zero for nuclear) from oil fires, 
gas explosions, dams bursting, etc.? How about 
the U.S. gov’t threat of war for Saudi oil if we 
don’t have “enough” home-grown energy? 
EtG: 

Letters must be brief, and | omit the many 
areas of mutual agreement! 

Ronald Rich 
Bluffton, Ohio 


Your “enthusiastic support of MCC,” as 
editorially expressed in the Fall, 1981 issue, is 
appreciated. | trust it is based on deeper 
reflection than is evidenced by your cursory 
and misleading summation of MCC’s modus 
operandi as indicated in the same editorial. Or 
am | missing something? 

| find it misleading toimply that MCC has a 
centrally controlled, or even controllable, 
method of soliciting funds in the same sense 
that it designs its recruitment program. Relief 
sales, for example, at least in Saskatchewan 
(where they provide 15%, not 25% of 
constituency giving), operate virtually 
autonomously with very little direct input from 
a centralized office or the Board of Directors. 
Where, might one ask, do you find a Relief 


Auction Desk in an MCC office? 

Recruitment, on the other hand, tends to 
be planned and deliberately organized out of 
centralized offices. There is thus sufficient 
opportunity to develop “understandings for 
service.” 

The term “‘double-talk,” | suggest, should 
apply in instances where the same voice utters 
conflicting statements. What you are hearing 
perhaps is not double-talk but many voices 
coming from different parts of the 
constituency. Would it make you feel better if 
MCC were deliberately to attempt controlling 
the constituency’s “motive for giving?” Should 
MCC, perhaps, have an orientation period for 
all the volunteer organizers of relief sales to 
make sure they understand the ‘‘complexities 
of the modern world?” 

In a certain sense, of course, such 
Orientation is happening in the broader 
constituency. MCC does carry out active 
educational programs in an attempt to help the 
constituency grapple with the complex issues 
of development, justice, human need and a 
myriad of problems that are both global in 
scope and personal in terms of motive, 
Christian responsibility and commitment. 

You tend to overlook the fact that the 
constituency is MCC. By calling into question 
the integrity of MCC, you cast doubt on the 
integrity of the entire MCC constituency 
which, by admission, includes yourself. Or, 
could you substantiate your claim of “double- 
talk” with specifics which might implicate the 
MCC central office, its personnel or Board 
members? If so, we at other levels of this 
“mammoth bureaucracy” would like to know 
about it. Cursory innuendos make for concise 
editorials, but they are not very helpful. 

Edgar W. Epp 
Executive Director, 
Mennonite Central 
Committee, Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
P.S. | do appreciate Festival Quarterly and wish 
you and Phyllis wisdom and courage in your 
valuable service. 


“If, of course, your life-style is going to 
be seriously affected, then disregard 
everything I've said.” 


© 1981. The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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family creations 


Recreation 


ala 
Africa 


“You like rainbows? ... Here 
only the children notice 
rainbows.” 


by Jewel Showalter 


“What do Kenyan families do for 


recreation?” | asked Henry Mulandi, a 
young Kamba father from south central 
Kenya. 


“Recreation? What’s that?” He 
smiled quizzically as though he had never 
heard the English word. But | knew he 


trends in music 


Music and 
the Flame 
of the Spirit, 
Part Il 


The work of the Spirit is not 
to defend music but to reach 
people. 


a 
eee 


had. 

“Well,” he began, “I remember 
working in the shamba (garden) with my 
father. My mother and my sisters carried 
the produce to town on market days...” 

During a sunymer visit to Kenya and 
Ethiopia | soon realized that ideas like 
leisure time and recreation are only too 
Western and middle class. 

Groups of Kenyan boys pushed metal 
hoops with Jong stiff wires or kicked balls 
of string, rags—anything—in mini-soccer 
games, dodging between thorn bushes. 
Then it was time to drive cattle to the river 
for water or work on wood carvings. 

Girls slung babies, water pots or 
handwoven sisal hemp market bags on 
their backs, scrubbed clothing or 
chopped vegetables. 

Walk, walk, walk — to market, to 
shamba, to school, to church, to post 
office, to river, to friends’ homes; a slow, 
steady gait. Time seemed unimportant. 

“Would you like to visit Mt. Kenya?” 
our Kenyan hosts asked whena borrowed 
car became available. Of course we 
Americans were interested in recreation, 
so set off. 


“Oh look at the rainbow,’ | 
exclaimed. Betty Mulandi laughed, “You 
like rainbows? You Americans are 


interested in so many things about nature. 
Here only the children notice rainbows.” 

We drove near Mt. Kenya which to 
our disappointment was shrouded with 


by Carol Ann Weaver 


Since all: Children of God are 
anointed with the task of bringing Good 
News and of relieving tensions in the 
world, we song-singers and musicians can 
no longer assume that only the clergy or 
the psychiatric and medical professions 
are ordained to heal. And, if the Spirit 
were just a pleasant, artsy sensation within 
us allowing us to merely be collectors and 
codifiers of the Beautiful, then our song 
would remain the luxury item which the 
world has placed on the entertainment 
pages of our newspapers. 

But the Spirit draws us into the depths 
of our own lives, and consequently into 
the lives of others, so we know the pains 
and battles. Our own song can carry little 
healing power for others unless it first of 
all comes from our own places of healing 
and transformation by the Good News. As 
Henri Nouwen states in The Wounded 
Healer, “Thus like Jesus, he who 
proclaims liberation is called not only to 
care for his own wounds and the wounds 
of others, but also to make his wounds 
into a major source of his healing power.” 

To the Spirit-awakened musician 
there is music which is randomly 
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clouds. Maybe later in the day we’d have 
time for a closer look. But far more 
important than that was a visit to friends 
from the African Christian Church, an 
African Independent Church  head- 
quartered in Nanyuki and led by the 81- 
year-old Archbishop King’ori. 

’ We arrived at the Archbishop’s farm 
and watched while two younger men 
butchered a goat. The archbishop’s wife 
boiled tea with fresh milk over an open 
fire while the men prepared meat for 
roasting, stuffing the stomach and entrails 
with small bits of organ meat mixed with 
salt. We stayed until sunset and finally left 
with two dozen ears of green maize, alive 
chicken and a leg of goat as gifts. 

It was dark as we drove on the pot- 
holed road past Mt. Kenya. We missed the 
mountain, but we met a man. 

Another day we stopped to visit a 
young pastor and his family. They lived 
near the scenic Thompson Falls which we 
wanted to see. We arrived in early 
afternoon. The wife soon disappeared 
into the kitchen while we visited in the 
sitting room. Finally at 4:00 we ate boiled 
chicken, rice, potatoes and gravy with 
cooked carrots and greens from the 
garden. Tea, bananas and fresh pineapple 
soon followed. Could we now get away to 
see the falls? There were clearly other 
priorities. Our hosts had friends they 
wanted to see in a distant town and 
needed to push on, so of course there was 


God’s power, then we know that even 
received, whether it be a tiny wordless 
tune or a long, agonizing symphony of 
pain. Each shot of sound given by the 
spirit penetrates one human heart, opens 
one prison door. The Spirit is not bound 
to ‘‘sacred” text. Much music that uses the 
name of Jesus knows little of Him, and 
much that uses no name or word contains 
realms of the Creator’s images. The fresh 
breezes of the Spirit open to us as many 
expressions of music as there are kinds of 
people. The many forms of that song are 
infused with love and are breathed into 
life by the breath of the Spirit. The work of 
the Spirit is not to defend music but to 
reach people. 

As in our lives, soin our music is there 
the need for reclaiming forsaken areas 
which must be brought to the light and 
life of God’s love. We may have wanted a 
boisterous, extroverted hymn of praise 
but the Spirit would sing within us a quiet, 
pensive song of repentance. Or we may 
have deemed a tired or gaudy rock tune 
“out of place for worship purposes,” only 
to hear the tune experience a total 
“conversion” when revitalized by the 
Spirit’s fire. If the Renaissance composer, 
Josquin des Pres, or the Baroque 
composer, J. S. Bach could allow drinking 
and war songs to become transformed 
into majestic vehicles for expression of 


no time for the frivolity of water falls! 

Some days later on the way to a 10:00 
o’clock wedding we hurried through a 
mountain pass on a winding, dirt road, 
frustrated at having been delayed by a 
minor traffic accident that smashed our 
right tail light. 

| expected the bride to be twisting 
her train, the groom wringing his tie when 
we arrived three hours late at 1:00 p.m., 
but no one was alarmed. Drumbeats and 
songs poured from the church. The bridal 
procession began to move. No time had 
been lost. Time simply didn’t begin until 
we arrived — with the preacher. 

Now, home in Mechanicsburg after 
an absence of six weeks,we rushed to the 
garden, picked buckets of tomatoes to be 
canned for winter, cut heads of 
cauliflower and cabbage, dug potatoes 
and pulled onions. We hurried and 
sweated all day so we could have time for 
a leisurely game of croquet before sunset. 


Jewel Showalter spends § 
her time mothering her 
three children — Chad, 
Rhoda, and Matthew — 
and writing an occasional 
article. She and her 

husband, Richard, live in - 


Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


today no alley of musical form is beyond 
the Spirit’s reach. In fact wherever there is 
song, the Spirit would come to be in that 
song! 

In the task of purifying and reclaim- 
ing that which was lost or bound, the 
Spirit leads us to no thornless paths; our 
worldly security is no longer taken for 
granted. The loosening of bonds is painful 
because we want to hide behind the 
bonds and wrap ourselves in the security 
blankets of our pains. A world bound by 
fear may fight strongly against even the 
thought of the Spirit’s freedom. And if we 
are bearers of that freedom, our new 
songs may be silenced for a season by the 
worldly courts of law, order, and 
tradition. Silenced but not stopped. The 
dangerous dissonance of Good Friday’s 
death cannot hold back the consonant 
creation of Easter Sunday’s life. Jesus sang 
of both sides of the grave; the Holy Spirit 
gives us the same song. 


Carol Ann Weaver is a 
composer and Assistant 
Professor of Music at 


Wilfred Laurier University, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 


people stories 


My 
Experience 
with 
Anabaptism 


| became a Christian with the 
consequences of facing 
persecution. 


by Winfred Soong 


| was born and brought up in China, 
taught by the Communist government. | 
was totally lost. | was in the university, 
wondering what was the real value of 


mankind? What was the difference 
between mankind and animals? 

One day, during that summer, a 
friend accidently told me that there was a 
Christian meeting (home church), and the 
preachers were telling the Gospel 
messages. | went and found the messages 
just fed my needs. | was converted. | 
became a Christian with the 
consequences of facing persecution. 

When those preachers were put in 
jail, as the time went by, | got the calling 
from God to follow their steps, and 
faithfully witness for Him. 

Faithfulness to God: to me this means 
that | should follow the Bible teachings in 
my whole life. Following Jesus: this is not 
done with words or tongue, but with 
action and in truth. | experienced this 
when | got out from China with a 
returnable visa. | had not intended to 
return. To be a faithful witness for God, | 
went back to China to apply for a non- 
returnable visa. This seemed impossible at 
that time. But God did it for me. 

Through these experiences | can see 
why the early Anabaptists were called 
radicals when they carried out their 
visions and faced the persecutions. They 
needed to follow Jesus faithfully, 
regardless of the consequences. 

About three years ago Stephen Lee 
introduced me to the Mennonites. | was 
invited to give leadership to the Toronto 
Chinese Mennonite Church. | realize the 
Anabaptist vision must be carried to the 
Chinese community. Most Chinese 
Christians see their faith in doctrine, but 
like the Anabaptists, they must show 
action and good works as evidence of 
their faith. 


Winfred Soong, 
pastor of Toronto 
Chinese Mennonite 
Church, is projecting 
a Mennonite Chinese 


newsletter as a forum 
for Chinese Christian 
approaches to faith « 
and life. « 
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In 1979, the Church of the Brethren 
Annual Conference appointed a seven- 
member committee to study the 
problem of diminishing membership in 
their church. In June, 1981, the 
Brethren Messenger, the official paper 
of the Church of the Brethren, printed 
an abridged version of the study 
committee’s report. Festival Quarterly, 
by special permission of the 
Messenger’s editor, reprints, below, 
excerpts from the Messenger’s report. 


Must the 


For the first 232 years of its history, 
the Church of the Brethren 
experienced steady, significant, and 
sometimes impressive growth. About 
1940 the rate of growth began to 
decline so that the church’s increase no 
longer kept pace with the population 
growth rate. The 1960’s saw a loss of 
membership in the church and that loss 
has continued. 

The committee undertook some 
study to discover the reasons for the 
diminishing membership. While aware 
of contextual factors in our society over 
which the church has little control, the 
committee studied national and local 
institutional factors that relate to church 
growth and decline. Seven basic factors 
were listed in our 1980 report to Annual 
Conference: 

1. We are lacking a warm, vital, personal 
relationship with and commitment to 
Jesus Christ. 

2. We have lost a clear sense of purpose 
for existence. 


Brethren Messenger / Randy Miller 


A performance (above) at a recent Church of the Brethren Annual 
Conference. A member (right) of the Old German Baptist Brethren, who split in 


1881 from the Church of the Brethren. 


3. We have an incomplete and_in- 
adequate understanding of Christian 
discipleship. 

4. The commission to “Make disciples’ 
is not a high priority. 

5. As a church, we do not have any plan 
or strategy for faith sharing. 

6. During the past two decades we have 
failed to continue establishing new 
congregations on a regular basis. 

7. We have failed to adequately res- 
pond to the convulsive change in our 


, 


be a road back for the Church of the 
Brethren. We acknowledge that a loss of 
membership is sometimes evidence of 
faithfulness. Some congregations, 
because of prophetic witness or special 
ministries or conditions of location, will 
not grow. For others, growth will be 
minimal. 

Growth can come to the Church of 
the Brethren as we reaffirm who we are. It 
will not come by copying others but by 
rediscovering what is of most value in our 


Brethren Die? 


society and culture. 


Work done for the committee by 
Alva Lee Kinsey and Frederick Jenkins, 
two Bethany Seminary students, found, 
“The last four decades have seen the 
Brethren transformed from a 
denomination still aware of its sectarian 
heritage to one that maintains only a 
superficial acknowledgment of its unique 
contributions to the Christian faith. It is 
our contention that it is this basic loss of 
our identity combined with acute 
acculturation that has contributed to our 
decline in membership. We_ have 
embraced a stance that supports nothing 
with conviction.” 

A primary reason for membership 
decline among the Brethren seems to be 
that, while we have witnessed effectively 
through a strong social ministry, we have 
not witnessed as well for Christ with our 
lips and in leading people to him as 
Savior and Lord. 

Taking these causes into 
consideration, we believe that there can 
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own tradition, and by being true to our 
own best understanding of the gospel. If 
our church is to grow again it will share 
unashamedly such basics as the following: 


— No creed but Christ. 

— The New Testament is our rule of faith 
and practice. 

— All war is sin. 

— In Christ there is neither male nor 
female, neither white nor yellow nor 
black nor red nor brown. 

— Moderation in things *good; 
stinence from things harmful. 

— The New Testament ordinances of 
believers’ baptism, anointing for 
healing, the love feast. 

— A simple lifestyle, service to our 


ab- 


neighbors, integrity of speech. 


Brethren Messenger / Peter Michael 


by 
Calvin 
Redekop 


Of course the Mennonites will die. | 
see no reason why Mennonites should 
avoid the common but final limitation— 
death. And | do not know why 
Mennonites should avoid the fate of the 
Church of the Brethren where more 
members die than are recruited. This 
observation is irrelevant for Christianity 
because the death of the “Church of the 
Brethren” or the “Mennonite Church” 
refers to an organizational death, rather 
than a spiritual one, which is comforting. 

The Church of the Brethren and the 
Mennonite Church, emerged as socio- 
religious movements in which 
individuals, possessed by the Spirit of 
God, fanned out over the countryside 
sharing the faith as they went. Out of the 
movement organizations developed, 
which could not fire the movement, only 
direct and implement it. Therefore, to be 
concerned about the survival of an 
organization, because there will be no 
people left to man it, is no great concern 
of mine. 

What should concern us is the 
question, “If the organization called the 
Church of the Brethren or the Mennonite 
Church goes defunct for a lack of persons 
to fill its positions, will the Gospel be in 
any way restricted?” If the Gospel will not 
be fully portrayed in the lives of 
committed Christians without the 
presence of the Brethren or Mennonite 
organizations, then we had better try to 
keep them alive. | am sure the 
peacemaking, mutual sharing, 
compassion and communal aspects of the 
Gospel are in trouble for lack of witness to 
them, but I have grave questions whether 
the Brethren and/or Mennonite 
organizational church is very helpful. By 
the way, the Brethren ‘‘Growth’”’ 
prescription doesn’t mention prayer. 
Church history shows that prayer and 
movements are closely connected. One 
more caveat: The Christian Gospel talks 
about growth in the spirit, but | know of 
no concern for organizational growth. 
Horrors! Could the Gospel be wrong? 


Calvin Redekop is a sociologist, professor 
at Conrad Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
and the author of numerous books about the 
Mennonite family. 


The Mennonite Church began its 
mission work in the earlier years of this 
century with much enthusiasm. The Word 
was preached and many came to a living 
faith in the living Lord. The new believers 
continued week by week in fellowship 
and soon discovered that they had been 
relegated to an inferior status within the 
body. There were “the Mennonites” and 
“the converts” — forever converts, never 
free to develop their gifts and leadership 
abilities because it was said that they were 
“not ready.” Not ready, never ready; 
converts for life. 

Mennonites need to rediscover the 
Scriptures, Old Testament and New 
Testament. To misquote the Brethren 
article, “Growth can come to the 
Mennonite Church as we reaffirm who 
we are as Christians,’ or better as we 
reaffirm who God is as Lord. Any 
denomination which holds its 
denominationalism as its ultimate loyalty 
and pivotal point is bound to die — 
indeed it needs to die. 

Jesus, God incarnate, did not present 
Himself as ““man.”’ He came to us as aman, 
at a particular point in time, to a particular 
cultural group. He fit into that group. He 
was a Galilean, a Nazarene. He came to 
point us all to the ultimate life, to 
reconcile each, individually and 
collectively, to that source. 

Mennonites must preach the Gospel 
in obedience to the command of Christ. 
To the Jew become as a Jew, to those 
without law as without the law, to the 
weak become as weak, to the Black as 
Black, to the Chicano as Chicano, to the 
oppressed as oppressed, to the poor as 
poor. Following the example of Jesus, 
Mennonites must learn and accept the 
culture and language of the people to 
whom they are sharing the good news, 
both here and abroad, so that by all means 
some might be saved. 

The Mennonite Church will only 
survive as it grows upward and outward. 


Wilma Bailey is one-half time assistant 
professor of Urban and Black Ministries at 
Goshen College and one-half time Literature 
Coordinator for the Home Missions 
department at Mennonite Board of Missions. 


Must the Mennonites Die? 


by 
Albert N. 
Keim 


How is the people of Godhood called 
Mennonites doing now? Not well; not 
well at all. We are being overrun by 
something we have never handled well— 
change. Willful, massive, swift change. 
Change on this scale tends to reduce 
everything to a simplistic orthodoxy or a 
shapeless eclecticism. Orthodoxy always 
carries some seeds of renewal; 
eclecticism is sterile. Mennonites are in 
trouble because they think orthodox, but 
act and live eclectic. Their history tells 
them they are suffering Anabaptists, 
chosen, orthodox, but their ‘“‘sitz-im- 
leben’’—accountability—is American 
Protestant, or formless eclectic. Under 
these circumstances, the Mennonite 
situation is terminal. 

People of Godhood, as the Bible 
tartly reminds us, is both a gift and a 
burden. The giftedness is easily 
understood, but almost always forgotten; 
the burden is always sloughed off, but 
inescapable. Being chosen is the gift; 
being accountable is the burden. 
Mennonites share the gift of chosenness 
and shoulder the burden of 
accountability with all believers who live 
by faith, in every age. 

Mennonites have persisted an 
awesomely long time, as these things go. 
But we have never exactly flourished 
numerically in any period of our history. 
We have been astoundingly unsuccessful 
proselytizers, sort of Jewish, in that 
regard. We felt powerfully chosen, and so 
accountable we had trouble making 
room for newcomers. We took history 
seriously—a visible church—and trudged 
from frontier to frontier in search of 
peace and freedom—our peace and 
freedom. We also suffered from some 
hardness of heart and quenching of the 
spirit. But we persisted. 

If we can be gifted with a truly 
contemporary sense of being chosen, and 
discover honest forms of accountability, 
who knows, a small flourishing corner of 
God’s garden may continue to bear the 
label, Mennonite. | am committed to a 
strong effort in that direction. 


Albert N. Keim is the Dean of Eastern 
Mennonite College and author of Compulsory 
Education and the Amish. 
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Questions concerning the performer 
in the Believers’ Church have been with 
us for decades. In some Mennonite 
traditions it is more of an issue than in 
others. However, all of us who share a 
belief in the ideals of community, the 
priesthood of all believers, obedience, 
discipleship, and the centrality of 
scripture are concerned that a proper 
balance be kept between lay 
involvement, and the creative use of 
those among us who have special gifts in 
the performing arts. 

There are strong arguments against 
involving trained musicians and other 
performing artists: 

1. If someone performs, that implies 
that the congregation is being 
entertained — a group of spectators. That 
is contrary to our tradition of peoplehood 
and priesthood of all believers. 

2. Trained musicians will setect music 
that the average person in the pew can’t 
appreciate. How can we worship if we 
don’t understand the music? 

3. To many church people, “trained 
musician” is equated with “professional 
musician.” Dare we allow professional 
musicians in leadership roles in Believers’ 
Church worship? 

4. Performers are “ego-centered.” 
We can’t encourage such pride in self and 
therefore we can’t ask them to participate 
in our worship experiences. 

5. If we ask trained musicians to 
participate in our corporate worship, do 
we have to pay them? 

6. The Bible doesn’t specifically 
direct us to use soloists or choirs in the 
worship of God. 

Not only do the Believers’ Churches 
wrestle these questions. Carlton T. Russell 
in Church Music as a Christian Vocation 
writes about three areas he has witnessed: 

1. Aestheticism — ‘‘Church 
musicians are likely to be infected by a 


subtle and dangerous kind of sin, one 
which tends to masquerade as a good, 
namely the worship of beauty.” 

2. Professionalism — ‘‘An increasing 
threat to church musicians in a day of 
consciousness-raising in regard to 
salaries, working conditions, and self- 
esteem ... it has to do with an attitude 
which concerns itself with presenting 
worthy musical gifts, not only to the glory 
of God, but also to the glory of ourselves.” 

3. Criticism (or the question of 
quality) — “I agree with the advocacy of 
high standards, but the promotion of high 
standards can also promote unlove and 
division among men and women over 
unessential matters.” 

It is good to ask the questions and to 
heed the words of caution. But as an 
artist/performer, committed to serving 
God and my church through my gifts, |am 


ED 
—— irre nnhanneennnnnnnenntnenninenmnnenneeeteeeeenmesesreet 


| believe there is no 
place for music in corporate 
worship which is performer 
centered. 


saddened by the attitude that would 
exclude me and other performers from 
presenting my offering in corporate 
worship. 

| want to believe that there is a place 
for the performer/artist in the community 
of faith. If someone has a gift for teaching, 
those gifts are honored in all our 
congregations. So it is with preaching, 
with committee work or administrative 
skills. 
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The Kole of 
the 
Performer 
in the 
Believer’s 


Church 


by Doyle C. Preheim 


What could (or should) be the 
attitude toward the performers in our 
midst? 

1. | Corinthians 12:4-14 speaks of the 
church as a body, but with many 
functioning members ... (paraphrase) the 
pastor to preach, the teacher to teach, the 
singer to sing, the pianist to play, the 
usher to usher, the custodian to clean, 
and all together to worship the Lord in all 
our doing and living. 

2. | believe Jesus’ parable of the 
talents speaks directly to the use of our 
gifts. Some individuals deny or bury their 
talents by refusing to develop them. 
Others develop their talents, but they are 
prohibited from using them in the service 
of the church, so their talents die. Or 
worse yet, these persons may feel driven 
out of the fellowship of faith. 

3. The performer or trained musician 
can lead the congregation toward more 
worthy musical offerings. Quality is 
important! Quality is the norm of 
stewardship, and we are commanded by 
Christ to be good stewards. However, it 
also implies a striving for, struggling with, 
a going forward from point to point. 
Quality is a relative quantity in that we are 
endowed unequally and can achieve 
unequally. However, all of us together 
can strive for doing better than we now 
are. That is excelling (from What Music 
Best Communicates God? — Harold 
Best)! 

4. | believe we must view the musical 
offering of a singer or instrumentalist as a 
gift of time, talent and energy, presented 
to God on behalf of the congregation. 

5. All in the Believers’ Church 
tradition should view musical worship as 
an “active verb.” Music in the church is 
not an aid to worship, it is worship. Most 
of all, it is not to be viewed as entertain- 
ment. Congregational singing, the 
prelude, offertory and the solo song 


should 
worship. 

Surely the performer in the Believers’ 
Church tradition has some _ responsi- 
bilities to his/her heritage. | believe it is 
the duty of the trained musician, with 
humility, compassion and creativity, to 
encourage good, hearty congregational 
singing. 

| believe we should uphold the 
believers’ church emphasis on 
community. In such a fellowship, all are 
invited to share their talents, great or 
small. 

| believe there is no place for music in 
corporate worship which is performer 
centered. The music must be chosen, not 
for its difficulty, but for its function in 
corporate worship. It should keep in mind 
the level of appreciation in the 
congregation and, at some point, meet 
their needs. The congregation, too, must 
will to worship God through these 
offerings and not merely to be 
entertained. 

We have been admonished to 
worship the Lord with the sound of 
trumpet, psaltery, harp, timbrel, dance, 
stringed instruments and organs (Psalm 
150). The apostle Paul urges us to teach 
and admonish one another with psalms, 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in our hearts to the Lord (Colossians 
3:16). May this be done in the Believers’ 
Church tradition, both corporately in our 
congregational singing, and individually 
as those gifted among us share their 
offerings of praise. May God grant us the 
wisdom, humility, patience and 
compassion to accept each other’s gifts in 
the service of the church. f 


involve everyone in active 


Doyle Preheim is Professor of Music at 
Goshen (Indiana) College and a baritone 
soloist. 
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Pacheco Rodriques as told to 
Albert Buckwalter, 
Chaco, Argentina 


| am a Toba. They call us Indians, but my ancestors 
simply called themselves people. We lived by hunting, 
fishing or collecting wild fruits, whichever was in season. 
But now we cannot live that way anymore because all the 
wild animals have disappeared, and all the land is full of 
white people with fences running everywhere. Nobody lets 
you walk freely anymore. 

My people used to be afraid of spirits who could harm 
you. Now, thank God, we have heard the Good News about 
Jesus, God’s Son, who died for us, and who saves us from 
our evil ways and heals us completely, so that we can be 
content and healthy. 

One time | was very sad. | and my family had a lot of 
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pottery and basketry we were making to sell to tourists, but 
we had bad luck because it seemed that no one came who 
would buy ours. You see, there are a lot of us Tobas living 
here on the outskirts of this Chaco town. There aren’t 
enough jobs to go around, so many of us have to make 
things in our homes which tourists will buy. 

Well, on this particular day | was quite sad so that my 
whole body felt heavy and painful. Then | remembered that 
this was the day there would be Holy Supper at our church 
where our own people are in charge. So | went. 
Fortunately, | happened to get there in time to get one of 
the chairs with a back. When a lot of our people attend, 
some have to sit on backless benches, that is, if there are 
enough. Otherwise, you stand. But if you really love the 
Lord, standing to listen to the preaching seems like nothing 
because the Lord will take your tiredness away just like that, 
if you only ask him. 

As | participated in the many songs and prayers, | could 
sense the Lord’s presence because | could feel him, as it 
were, touching and caressing my whole body, removing all 


... Among our people there is perfect 
freedom to let others know you are happy 
or sad. 


my sadness and heaviness. | don’t remember if | shouted at 
any time in that meeting. | might have without even 
thinking about it because among our people there is 
perfect freedom to let others know you are happy or sad. 
It’s our church, so no outsider has authority to hush us up, 
even though they might wish they could. How can we be 
quiet when it’s God telling us to shout? 

Anyway, | can’t forget that day. When the one chosen 
to serve first the bread and later the wine finally got to 
those of us on the men’s side of the church, | looked at the 
bread and then later at that red wine and had to think of all 
| had heard about Jesus. How he suffered, even though 
innocent, and how he was killed, nailed to a cross! As | was 
thinking about all that and as | ate the bit of bread and later 
took a sip of the wine, | could feel that Jesus was taking all 
my sadness away and making my body strong and healthy 
again. The heaviness and sadness were disappearing just like 
that. 

But that’s the way it always is when you obey the Lord: 
he will biess you, because he always does what he says he 
will do. He’s not untrustworthy like us humans. 

You know what when | got home that day, my son, 
who stayed home to watch our wares, had been able to sell 
it all. God sent a rich tourist our way who bought all of it. 
So we had money to buy even some of the nice foods we 
always dream about but usually cannot have. 

Well, that’s my testimony. I’m so glad for what the Lord 
has done for me, that | can hardly quit telling others about 
It. 


Pacheco Rodriquez is a Toba pastor. Albert and Lois Buckwalter 
relate to the United Evangelical Church composed mainly of Toba 
Indians, but also including Mocovi, Pilaga, and Mataco. The 
Buckwalters are pastoral counsellors and Bible translators under the 
Mennonite Board of Missions. 


Jyoti Rana, West Bengal, India 


The sudden death of my father made me very miserable 
and | wondered if God really cared for me. But He has 
proved Himself to be a very sure help in my trials. Now it is 


a real joy to witness to my friends for Jesus Christ. “For me 
to live is Christ.” 

| accepted Christ as my personal Saviour on the 15th of 
October of 1965 and was baptized on the 31st of October 
of 1965. Also on that day | had the first experience of Holy 
Communion Service. | really experienced the depths and 
limits of Christ’s service to humanity. He sacrificed His life 
with love and compassion to fulfil His mission and expected 
no reward from man. The nearer we are to suffering 
humanity, the nearer we are to God. The best definition | 
could find of Holy Communion in my life is “Performance 
of Christ’s wonderful sacrifice motivated by love for 
mankind.” 

Churches have many different ways of remembering 
the last evening Jesus spent with His disciples. | am from 
“United Missionary Church.” In the year 1908 the 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ began work in West Bengal 
now known as the “United Missionary Church.” 

Our church is directed under East India Conference — 
Calcutta/West Bengal. An elderly minister selected by the 
Conference is call ‘Divisional Superintendent” for our area. 
And he presides over the Holy Communion service on the 
2nd Sunday of each quarter year. On Saturday evening we 
have the foot washing service and before the service starts 
we usually have quarterly reports of church activities. As 
Jesus washed His disciples’ feet, so the church members 
wash one another’s feet. In this act the people prepare 
themselves for the Holy Communion Service. It also 
symbolizes the deep love of the brothers and sisters for one 
another and their readiness to serve one another. 

Then the next Sunday morning after the regular service 
we celebrate the Holy Communion service. This service is 
apart from the regular worship service. Our church is very 
cautious regarding this service. Not all the congregation are 
allowed to join this celebration; only those who are 
baptized and really active moral Christians. People who lead 
a bad, immoral life are not allowed to participate, as the 
Bible says in | Corinthians 11:27-29. : 

Women and men proceed slowly to the altar singing 
one crucifixion hymn. They kneel down around the altar, all 
dressed in white clothes with women covering their heads 
and feet. In this service we use biscuits or bread and a cup 
of grape juice. This juice is prepared in a special way by the 
church elder. Our church does not agree with using wine as 
usually it is alcoholic. We think the cup Jesus drank was not 
alcoholic. And the Bible also teaches against use of alcohol. 

Then the minister (D.S.) reads from 1 Corinthians 11:22- 
29 and distributes the biscuits or bread and small glasses full 
of grape juice among the participants. Also once in a year 
people drink from the same cup. And it is more meaningful 
and more creates a spirit of revival. For the old members 
who are not able to come to the altar and kneel down, the 
minister brings to them the Holy Communion. Then we 
hold hands and the minister offers the benediction. Thus 
the celebration comes to an end. 


Jyoti Rana is trained as a 
secretary and has worked since 
1973 as a clerk for Southeast 


of the United Missionary Church, 
affiliated with the Mennonite 
Brethren in Christ. 


Railways in India. She is a member 


Hans-Joachim Wienss, 
Enkenbach, Germany 


The Holy Communion in our Enkenbach, Germany, 
Mennonite Church reflects tradition as well as attempts at 
change. 

Two times a year we participate in what is called the 
Lord’s Supper, once after new church members have been 
baptized, and then several months later in the fall. Baptism 
Sunday is in spring, fixed at Pentecost. 

People put on black robes and suits. Most faces express 
a very serious attitude. The young ones were taught to 
behave this way, too. But a fair number of us through camp 
and fellowship experience feel freed from the rather 
“black” attitude, knowing that this remembrance increases 
joy, thankfulness. The minister promotes this view whenever 
he can. There is the witness of joy in faith to the many who 
are sticking to a traditional understanding — “It’s always 
been this way.” 

The distribution of specially baked bread and wine is 
preceded by asermon focusing on the life of Christians, on our 
natural relationships and on our relationship with God through 
Jesus Christ. Everyone is invited to stay for the Lord’s Supper 
and to share bread and wine in faith. After a prayer to God to 
forgive us our sins, spoken by the ministers, we receive an 
already cut or broken piece of bread, and we eat it together 
when all have been served. Then the cup is passed, everyone 
passing it on to his neighbor. We all taste the same bread as well 
as the same wine proclaiming the same Lord. However, there 
are questions we face and which we try to answer. 

Holy Communion — isn’t it the way we meet as disciples of 
Jesus? Isn’t it everywhere and anytime when we meet that we 
also share? 

For example — | recall the church board members 
struggling with an issue that really challenged us. The 
meeting was rather tough. Several members had questioned 
my position facing the issue. Prior to this meeting | had 
frankly spoken to it in church. Now, when the meeting was 
over, one of the board members took the same way home 
as | did — we could walk home together. “You know | 
share your position as | mentioned in the meeting tonight, 
and | want to encourage you to continue. We all need to 
think about this.” 

Several days or even weeks later he called me, “Why 
don’t you see me this afternoon and come over to our 
place. | would like to talk to you.”’ We met, and at the end 
of our dialogue he asked me, ‘“‘Would you pray with me 
and for me. | am not used to doing so, but | feel the need 
for it as | realize our commitment to Jesus and to the 
church.” — Amen. Glory be unto God. 


Hans-Joachim Wienss is active 
in peace issues in the German 
Mennonite Church, a lay minister 
in the Enkenbach Mennonite 
Church, and a teacher of German, 
English, and religion in a secondary 
school. 
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From BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL by Robert McCloskey 

Copyright 1948 by Robert McCloskey, Copyright © 
renewed by Robert McCloskey, 1976 

Reprinted by arrangement with the Viking Press 


flags down other engines for help. The Shiny New Engine, 
the Big Strong Engine, the Freight Engine, and the Rusty Old 
Engine all refuse with stuck-up excuses. The toys are 
desperate. Then along comes the humble Little Blue Engine, 


D al cheerful and willing to try. With her wonderful train-refrain 

oOoZe “1 think | can—I think | can—I think | can” she pulls the little 
@ ij train over the mountain to the good little boys and girls on 

Children S the other side. Engines with faces and spinach marching on 


little legs unforgettably illustrate this optimistic little tale (a 

= & cross between the story of the Good Samaritan and The 
aSSiICSs Power of Positive Thinking). 
e@ And to Think That | Saw It on Mulberry Street, by Dr. 
Seuss (Vanguard, 1937). $5.95. 
All Marcos sees on his way to school is a horse and 
wagon on Mulberry Street. He wants more to tell his father, 
so he makes up more: he invents a chariot, a sled, a band, a 


Twelve Books | Want Jeremy, Rajah with an elephant, a police escort—finally he has a 


; circus galloping down Mulberry Street. But when he rushes 
Jon, and Alison to Have up the steps to tell his Dad, all he can say is that he saw—a 
horse and wagon. The fun is in the extravagant fantasy 
Marcos makes up and in the zany illustrations. Vintage Seuss. 
e Curious George, by H. A. Rey (Houghton Mifflin, 1941, 
reprinted 1973). $1.95 paper. $7.95 hardback. 

In the jungle, happy-go-lucky monkey George tries on a 
man’s straw hat—just curious. The man catches him, pops him 
into a bag, and carries him off onto a ship. George is bound for 
the zoo, but because he is so curious he keeps getting into 

° trouble. He tries to fly like the gulls and splash! he’s in the 
by John Daniel Stahl water. Safe on land, fe tries ae the telephone—and sets off a 

fire alarm. A stay in jail and a wild balloon ride don’t reform 
him—he finally arrives at the zoo, curiosity unquenched, a hero 
of all curious children. 
e The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Beatrix Potter (Frederick Warne, 
1902). $3.50 (available in many editions). 

Peter Rabbit disobeys his mother’s orders and wanders 


Mark Twain was amused by how the Bavarians measured _.. 
y into Farmer McGregor’s garden. There he narrowly escapes 


their wealth: by manure piles. The richer a Bavarian farmer 
was, the bigger his manure pile, and the more he liked to 
show it off. He put it out in his yard where his neighbors 
could admire it. It was the golden age of manure piles. 
Things were sure to grow in the fields when you spread your 
wealth out over them. (That was Bavarian trickle-down 
economics.) 

This is the golden age of children’s books. Never before 
have so many books for children been printed. Good and 
bad and mediocre books are heaping up like the Bavarian 
manure piles. Something is sure to grow with all that—hm— 
fertilizer spread around. 

Seriously, maybe it takes profuse production to make a 
few masterpieces—and to help you appreciate them. It takes 
reading a Batman comic alongside Wind in the Willows to 
make you see how special Grahame’s great book is. 

| believe in classics. | want my favorite children (and 
some day my own) to read books | read as a boy—the best of 
them. But what’s a classic? Just a book that’s stayed in print 
for fifty years? 

No. It’s like a plant that’s grown in the minds of several 
generations of readers, across many seasons and weathers. 
The fertilizer sinks into the ground and the weeds rise and 
decay, but the classic is a plant that grows tall and strong and 
keeps bearing fruit—different fruit for different readers. 

Jeremy, Jon, and Alison, for whom | chose these books, 
are not in school yet. 

@ The Little Engine that Could, by Watty Piper (Platt & 
Munk, 1930, reprinted 1980). $3.95 paper, $5.95 hardback. 

When the little red engine on her way up the mountain 

with a train-load of toys and food breaks down, the clown 
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” BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL 


WORDS BY LEILA WARD + PICTURES BY NONNY HOGROGIAN 


the fate of his father, who was caught by Mr. McGregor and 
baked into a pie by Mrs. McGregor. Without his clothes he 
makes it home. A breathlessly exciting story with the most 
charming, delicate water-color illustrations by Beatrix Potter. 
@ The Story of Babar, the Little Elephant, by Jean de 
Brunhoff (Random House, 1933). $4.95. 

Babar is born in the great forest and rocked to sleep by 
his mother. He plays with the other little elephants and is 
happy. But a cruel hunter creeps up and shoots his mother. 
He cries and runs away and doesn’t stop until he reaches a 
town. There, Babar turns himself into an educated gentle- 


elephant, with a Rich Old Lady as his benefactress and friend. 


When he eventually returns to the forest, he finds a bride on 
the way and is crowned King when he arrives. Brunhoff’s 
writing is droll and touching. Feelings and events work out in 
a direct way that is just right. Delightful. 

e Inthe Night Kitchen, by Maurice Sendak (Harper & Row, 
1970). $8.95. 

When Mickey hears a racket in the night, he shouts, 
“Quiet down there!” but as in a dream he falls and floats 
through space, losing his clothes, until he lands in the dough 
of the Night Kitchen bakers—fat, jolly W. C. Fields look- 
alikes. They try to bake Mickey into the bread but he pokes 
his way out of the dough, protesting that he’s not the milk. 
He pounds the dough into an airplane and flies away .. . All 
ends well in this dream-like, happy, mysteriously significant 
fantasy. 

@ Blueberries for Sal, by Robert McCloskey (Viking, 1948). 
$7.95. 

Little Sal and her mother are picking berries on 
Blueberry Hill. So are Little Bear and his mother. What 
happens when they get mixed up, Little Sal traipsing after 
Mother Bear and Little Bear traipsing after Sal’s mother, is 
amusing and a little bit scary (but turns out fine). 
McCloskey’s wonderful understated pen-and-ink scenes 
make the characters and the Maine hillsides come alive. 

@ Journey Cake, Ho!, by Ruth Sawyer, pictures by Robert 
McCloskey. (Viking, 1953). $1.95 paper, $5.95 library binding. 

Ruth Sawyer learned to tell stories from her Irish nanny 

and by listening to folk tales all around the world. Here she 


ROBERT McCLOSKEY 


CALDECOTT HONOR BDUK 


YouieWon DERNOSE - 
UX 


takes the Irish lilt and the folksy story of Johnny and his 
griddle-cake that runs away and puts them together in a tale 
of calamity that rights itself. The griddle-cake knows better 
than to get eaten—it rolls across the countryside and collects 
a chain of animals—but where he takes them | won't tell. 
Read for yourself. 

e A Letter to Amy, by Ezra Jack Keats (Harper & Row, 
1968). $8.95. 

Jacks wants to make his birthday party invitation to Amy 
special. So he writes a letter—his first. It’s stormy when he 
runs out to the mailbox. His letter flies away; Amy comes 
running, and he tries so hard to catch it before she gets it 
that he knocks her over. Will she still come to his party? Ezra 
Jack Keats’ watercolors and collages show brilliantly-colored 
scenes of city sidewalks and skies. 

e | Am Eyes. Ni Macho, by Leila Ward, pictures by Nonny 
Hogrogian (Greenwillow, 1978). $8.50. 

Jeremy, Jon, and Alison are part African; their mother is 
Swazi. This book about what a Kenyan girl sees when she 
wakes up is a gift to keep awake their African blood, but it is 
a beautiful book for any child. “Ni macho!” means “I am 
awake,” but it says, “l am eyes!”” What she sees is simple and 
poetic in pairs: grasses and giraffes, elands and elephants, 
crabs and coral, and so on. 

@ Yonie Wondernose, by Marguerite De Angeli 
(Doubleday, 1944). $5.95. 

Yonie is a seven-year-old Amish boy with tons of 
curiosity. When his father has to go away and leaves Yonie in 
charge, the little boy does his best, but that isn’t easy when 
lightning strikes the barn and it catches fire. Yonie has to 
save the animals, when what he really wants to do is watch 
the fire engine. He saves the day! One reviewer said aptly 
that De Angeli “knows country and people so well that her 
colors sing.” 

e The Little Auto, by Lois Lenski (Henry Z. Walck, 1934). 
$5.25. 

Roundfaced Mr. Small with the bowler hat has a little 
auto. He tends it and drives it and we can all tell it gives him 
as much pleasure to do so as it gives us to read about him 
doing so. The simplest of language, drawings, and events in 
Lenski’s hands acquire a charm distinctively her own. 


John Daniel Stahl is a doctoral student in literature at the 
University of Connecticut with a special love for children’s literature. 
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unday Night 
poems after the death of my father 


by David Waltner-Toews 


Emmanuel 


thousands of fathers dead before are no comfort 
in the presence of my dead father 


promises of golden mansions deformed angels 
bubble gum and trumpets are no consolation 


these religious politicians who speak of sleep 
to their adoring lambs they do not know 
my God my dark forsaken God 


the only comfort after volcanic ruptures 
skies split by lightning and the thunderous 
toppling of heaven’s gilded pillars is this: 


dead silence of wood and wet rock 


and the solitary punctuation of a frog 
like a comma promising, 


Johi Ae Toew 


1912-1976 


Sweeping 


The snow was expected 
we were not prepared 
for the blizzard 


the trees like stiff brooms 
quivered 

against grey clouds 
compulsively tidying 

the sky 


like trees we stood 
out in the swirling 
SNOW 


sweeping 


sweeping 
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An Explosion of Ice 


an explosion of ice 
so close 

the cold shards slice 
between my ribs 


where he was a black hole 
Sucked toward it | 

am stretched distorted pulled 
apart 

The space is never filled: 
constellation shattered 


The minister lips cheerfully 
of victors and overcoming 
This can only be a triumph 
from some vantage point 
across the unimaginable black 
chasm 

for me no victory at all 


I cannot imagine 

this body not doing 

am undone 

by the sallow stopped head 
| cannot articulate 

this death 

cannot disarticulate myself 
from this event 


Here is my father 

black curly hair stocky frame 
the flaming optimist 

Here is the still-warm body 


on the X-ray table Oh Papa Papa 


here is my ribcage 
drifting in space 


one 

small ember 
glowing 

in its cleaming 
claw 


creatively aging 


A New Perspective 
on Confusion 


by Elvera Goering Johnson 


Some older people attach little 
importance to time. They talk about an 
event of months or even years ago as if it 
happened yesterday. They may tell the 
same story many times, each time saying it 
happened “the other day.”’ Many will talk 
often about events from their childhood 
or work life. 

We usually call these people 
confused. Could it be that they are closer 
to the truth than we are? Time is a way we 
have created to organize our lives from 
birth to death. We separate our lives into 
past, present, and future. Actually we live 
only in the present. From the viewpoint of 
eternity, time does not exist. We live 
forever. The sequence of events is not of 
major significance nor is time in terms of 
years. Our lives are significant, but not the 
timing or order of events. 

Perhaps older people have reached a 
moment in life when they can glimpse this 
truth. The events they talk about are ones 


that made their lives memorable. They 
may be occasions involving service to 
others. They may be growth-producing 
crises. These people are able to evaluate 
what in life was of particular importance. 
Whether an event happened last week or 
20 years ago is not important to them or to 
God. They no longer need this artificial 
categorization imposed by the rest of us. 

Another characteristic of “confused” 
people is their tendency to speak of 
relatives and friends who have died as if 
they were still alive. They may express a 
wish to see parents, a spouse, or a friend 
who has died years ago. Again they may 
have reached a point when the division 
between this life and the next is no longer 
important. Life now and after death is 
different only in its setting. It is the same 
life maintained by the same God. 

Time of day, days of the year and 
place are likewise of no consequence to 
some people. Perhaps they have lost their 


motivation to keep track of time and 
place, for they realize that life in its larger 
context is not tied to time and place. In 
the next life we live without the setting of 
time and place. We may find that if we 
take the time to listen to “disoriented” 
people, what they say does make sense 
from their perspective. 

The truth of the artificiality of time 
and space is known to all of us on an 
intuitive level. Perhaps when our 
intellects are not as keen as they used to 
be we become more open to universal 
truths that cannot be understood 
intellectually. When the brain is not as 
good due to arteriosclerosis or stroke, 
intuitive understanding may become 
more prominant. 


Elvera Goering Johnson is a social worker 
and assistant administrator at the Memorial 
Home for the Aged in Moundridge, Kansas. 


“?’m Always 


L. Glen Guengerich’s days simply are 
not long enough. He is no longer teaching 
physics or coaching basketball, but 
juggling the things he loves to do takes 
planning. 

For forty-four years Guengerich was a 
teacher, most of the time in his native 
southeast lowa. High school science and 
sports were his fields; he also taught an 
Old Testament class at Wayland High 
School when a Bible course was required 
of every student. 

One love lay mostly dormant during 
those years of teaching, farming, and 
rearing five children — painting. 
Guengerich explained to Festival 
Quarterly that his interest developed 
through the inspiration of Mennonite 
friends, “I picked up painting when | was 
in university working on my M.A. in 
philosophy. | just picked it up then, a 
crumb at a time.” Now with fewer 
demands, Guengerich says, ‘All the time 
that I have I write or paint. | love to paint 
and listen to music!” 

He does primarily landscapes, either 
of familiar sites around home or places 
he’s visited. And he frequently tries still 
lifes, pulling bowls and pitchers from the 
kitchen cupboards or working with 


Learning” 


flowers. ‘““My wife lets me set up my card 
table inside the dining room window and 
| get the morning light falling over my 
right shoulder.” 

His wife and family keep encouraging 
him. “l was in Indiana visiting my 
daughter and she asked me to paint 
something. But she didn’t have many 
colors. So | started making lilacs and tulips 
but it didn’t quite work. So | brought the 
painting home and tried to finish it. Since 
then I’ve noticed something about lilac 
branches; they sort of zig and zag. | think | 
may need to fix that painting by covering 
over some of those flowers.” 

Guengrich works mostly with oils. In 


his few water colors he has experimented 
with being a bit more abstract. ‘Il would 
like to keep my realism but become alittle 
more impressionistic. | pay too much 


attention to detail . . . | just learn all the 
time if | work with it.” 
When he tires of painting, 


Guengerich switches to writing. “I love 
poetry;-| love to do it as much as painting. 
Lyrical lowa is an anthology put out every 
year. I’ve been in there seven years in a 
row. Grit Magazine just bought one of my 
poems. 

What would Guengerich like to do 
yet? “I don’t have in mind a masterpiece 
or anything. | would like to paint more 
flowers and historical sites. 

“I read less and less news and sports. | 
read more and more religious things and 
the Bible .. . I’m always learning.” 


L. Glen Guengerich 
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worldwide news 


“RQ AF 


Brazilian 
Mennonites Act 
on Their 
Memories 


The story of 50 Years of Mennonites 
in Brazil has been traced in a 430 page 
book, 150 of which are photos. The text is 
written in both German and Portuguese 
(Portuguese is the national language of 
Brazil). Subjects covered in the book 
include: the struggle to conquer the 
jungle, the building of villages and 
settlements, the development of private 
schools with their fight to continue the 
German language and the heritage of 
Mennonite forefathers. 

Mennonites in Brazil have keen 
memories of how they felt upon arriving 
in a country that promised them refuge, 
yet was and is as destitute as they 
themselves were when they landed in 
South America 50 years ago. 

This memory has resulted in a vast 
program of action, offering care to needy 
Brazilians around them. There are 
hundreds of children’s homes in Brazil for 
homeless waifs, but few of the home 
personnel are trained. AMAS, 
(Associacao Menonita de Assisténcia 
Social), a Mennonite relief and education 
organization, whose abbreviated name 
also means “Love,” has just celebrated its 
10th year of existence in 1980. 

AMAS was started by asmall Brazilian 
Mennonite congregation in 1970 and now 
includes a children’s home for 150 
children, which also serves as aretreat and 
worship center, a teacher training school, 
an elementary school and a health clinic. 
Relief efforts extend to rebuilding homes, 
and distribution of used clothing sent 
from European Mennonites. 


Tokyo Anabaptist Center Lives 


They publish a bi-monthly 
newsletter, Agora. The Center offers 
peace seminars. Visitors can find lodging 
there. Other Christian groups meet in its 
rooms. And this fall the Center opened its 
Friedmann-Sakakibara Library containing 
over five thousand books and periodicals 
by Mennonite authors. 

Dr. Gan Sakakibara, a professor of 
economics in Japan for 41 years, found his 
way to Anabaptism at age 62 when 
researching the concept of “Christian 
community. of goods.” In 1975 when he 
was 77 he became a Mennonite and a 
member of the Honan Cho congregation. 
His contribution to the life of Japanese 
Mennonite fellowships has continued 
ever since. Explains a news note in Agora, 
“For over twenty years he has devoted 
himself to Anabaptist research and the 
expansion of the Friedmann Library 
which he purchased in 1970.” 

Recently Sakakibara completed his 

eleventh book of writings 


about and 


Japanese 
Develop Own 
Curriculum 


The Mennonite Brethren Churches 
of Japan are heavily involved in the 
development of a new Sunday School 
curriculum that will be of a higher quality 
and be more culturally related to Japan 
than what has been used before. 

Emphasizing teacher training, the 
new program will be very focused in the 
principles it presents. Special care is being 
paid to its technical and artistic qualities, 
also. 

The elementary school series is 
scheduled for completion in April, 1982. A 
high school and adult series will follow as 
money becomes available. Mennonite 
Brethren Missions/Services has loaned 
the $300,000 project $40,000 to get 
started. Although the curriculum is to be 
used by an interdenominational group, 
85% of the response to the program has 
come from Mennonite Brethren 
Churches. Both the editor, Fukoko 
Mamemura, and secretary treasurer, 
Atsushi Tokumoto, are active in the 
Japanese MB Church. 
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translations of early Anabaptist beliefs 
and activities. This last work focuses on 
Conrad Grebel and is titled, The Creator 
of the Proto-Anabaptist Church. 

The new library addition to the Tokyo 
Center will be one more demonstration 
of the brotherhood of love being lived by 
the Mennonites in Japan. Half the funds 
for the building are coming from the 
Japan Anabaptist Center Guest House 
income reserve. The remainder will come 
equally from the Mennonite Board of 
Missions of the Mennonite Church and 
the Commission on Missions of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church. 


Mennonite 


Your Way, 
Dutch Style 


Mennonite Your Way belongs to 
more than just North Americans. The 
Dutch Mennonite Youth Organization 
(DJC) is presently compiling their own list 
of Dutch Mennonite families who will 
host traveling Mennonites from other 
countries. 

Drieke de Jong of the Amsterdam 
DJC office, who is spearheading the 
effort, experienced Mennonite Your Way 
first while travelling in Florida. 


foreign beat 


The Dutch Sickness 


@ This summer two young men from 
Holland touring North America decided 
to learn more about the American 
Mennonites and registered at Assembly 
81, Bowling Green. Jan-Gerrit Bouwman 
grew up in a Mennonite family; Rob 
Workel had recently chosen to become a 
Mennonite because of the church’s peace 
position. Both took an active part in the 
meetings, workshops, seminars, and 
discussions. 

e@ Recently | received a letter from a 
Dutch Mennonite which ended with the 
salutation: “May the Dutch Sickness 
prove to be contagious!” (The Dutch 
Sickness, as diagnosed by the Reagan 
Administration, is Holland’s nationwide 
revulsion to the arms race.) 

@ Many Dutch Mennonites and other 
Christian pacifists this year underpaid 
their income taxes by 572 nickels—fl. 
28.60—a small but symbolic amount to 
register their protest against the 
placement of 572 new Pershing II atomic 
missiles on European soil. 

e The third Sunday in September is 
Peace Sunday in the Dutch churches. Ina 
special issue of the Algemeen 
Doopsgezind Weekblad, the Dutch 
Mennonite Weekly, Gabe Hoekema 
writes: ‘Till recently Peace Week was only 
a minor event. Thank goodness that is no 
longer true. For thinking and reading 
about and discussing peace should not be 
limited to seven days a year, but should 
occupy a central place in our witness 
seven days of each week of every year.” 

e The September 19 issue of A.D.W. 
carried an invitation to get on board a 
special Peace Train leaving Amsterdam 
for Bonn, Germany, on October 10 at 7:00 
a.m. Additional stops were made at 
Utrecht and Arnhem. ‘‘Help spread the 
‘Dutch Sickness’ beyond our borders.” 

In Holland the concern for peace is no 
longer the exclusive peculiarity of the 
numerically insignificant Mennonites and 
Quakers. About a decade ago nine 
Protestant, Catholic, and Free Church 
denominations formed the Inter-Church 
Peace Council (IKV). In 1977 this IKV 
began a well-documented high-quality 
campaign for nuclear disarmament, 
starting with the Netherlands. Today their 
proposals and plans for action have the 
unprecedented support of two-thirds of 
Holland’s citizens! 

Besides the IKV we find in Holland: 
Women for Peace, the predominantly 
Catholic Pax Christi, the Center for Non- 
Violent Resistance, a group called It 
Could Be Different, and Swords or 
Plowshares? There is a Movement to 
Withhold War Taxes (B.W.S.). 
Mennonites are active in nearly every one 


of them. 

Especially the environmentalists, the 
women’s rights movements, and groups 
in search of new lifestyles have shown a 
great interest in the peace movement. It is 
dawning on most everyone that it doesn’t 
make much sense to work on quality-of- 
life issues when atomic war could end it all 
tomorrow. 

In Haarlem, Holland, where in an 
opinion poll 62% of the population 
supported the IKV, city council 
established a working committee to study 
how one city can withdraw from the war 
effort and work toward a peaceful society. 
During Peace Week 1980 Haarlem began 
replacing street names which glorified 
wars and war heroes with new ones. The 
GeneraalCronjestraat, for instance, 
became Mahatma Ghandistraat. Haarlem 
is rewarding the best suggestions for such 
name changes with original works of art 
done by pacifist artists. 

In the North German town of Tostedt 
the churches collected DM 142543 for a 
development project in Somalia, which, 
they proudly noted, was 200 Marks more 
than what Bonn spends on the military 
every second. 

What accounts for the rapid growth 


by Jan Gleysteen 


of the peace movements in Europe? 
Christian pacifists and others agree that 
they have received a—surely 
unintended—boost from the Reagan- 
Haig-Weinberger team who have been 
talking about a limited nuclear war that 
can be fought and won (2) or about “firing 
a nuclear warning shot across the bow of 
the Russian ship of state.” 

The strength of the Dutch Sickness 
comes from the fact that this current arms 
race has long passed the limits of reason 
against which the peace movements look 
perfectly sensible. The church’s task is to 
reduce animosity, to tear down walls, and 
to break the cycle of combating evil with 


evil. 
& 


Jan Gleysteen, an artist 
and historian, lives in 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 
where he works for 
Mennonite Publishing 
House and participates in 


Tour-Magination as a 
leader of tour groups in 
Europe. 


A quiet, relaxing atmo- 
sphere for your group's re- 
treats. Each of our motel 
rooms offer DD phones, 
color TV, and Inn Room cof- 
fee. Acres of lawn, play- 
ground, tennis and volleyball 
courts, game room, and indoor pool are all for your 


enjoyment. 


Our restaurant specializes in good ‘“‘home cooking’”’ 
including daily local specialties. Banquet and meeting 
rooms are available for up to 275 persons. 


Bird -In- Hand 
Motor Jun-Kestaurant 


Located 7 miles east of Lancaster on Route 340. Phone (717) 768-8271 
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for people who enjoy wood 


A whole line of unique home 
furnishings for your kitchen, living 
room, den, and bedroom. Rockers, 
tables, stools, and plank bottom 
chairs. 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 
20 South Market Street 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 


Specializing in solid 
black walnut furniture 


Harvest Drive 
Farm Motel 
and Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated 
by Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, family-style, dinners and 
platters, seafood or steak. 

You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 

You'll be glad you did. 

3370 Harvest Dr. 
Gordonuille, PA 17529 


Phone: 717/768-7186 
For Reservations: 1-800-328-5511 


When traveling through Ontario this 
summer.... 


. . we d like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to 
do in the area. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always in good taste.’ 


_the STONE CROCK 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 


Now in two locations: 
King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 
2NO 
and 
59 Church Street West, 
Ontario N3B 1M8 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 


Elmira, 


farmer's thoughts 
My Writing 


| tell people we are a retired farm 
couple. But when | explain what we do 
now, old friends and new friends are a bit 
skeptical sometimes. | tell them we work 
at home or in the Mini parked by a 
beautiful lake, or in the driveway of 
friends 2000 miles from home. “That’s 
great,” they say, “if you want to write.” 

Many people don’t think of writing as 
work. You just sit down to a typewriter or 
take a pencil and out it comes. This 
morning here at home | woke up at four 
o’clock. | began thinking ... yesterday we 
sent out an article to the publisher. What’s 
ahead for the next few months? 

| got up and took a clean sheet of 
paper to make a calendar of the next three 
months. We have an inventory sheet of 
tapes, ideas and pictures. | guess | got that 
idea as a farmer; if we ever ran out of 
inventory we would have been out of 
business. | treat the tapes and notes of 
interviews with great respect. But about 
half of my ideas have turned sour and so 
have some of the pictures. 

Orpha gets up at six o’clock and says 
she would like to work at something. | 
show her a story we had worked on a 
month ago but laid back. “You can go 
through it again, change it as yo! wish and 
type it,’ | tell her. | go’on with my 
planning which involves a lot of sitting 
and dreaming. 

An hour later | discover she is not 
typing, but tackling a bunch of bills and 
other mail. She soon has a big envelope 
with some pictures in it to be sent to the 
publisher. 

“Weigh this envelope and put the 
stamps on it,” she tells me. | go to the 
basement and get the old egg scales we 
used for sorting eggs at least 25 years ago. | 
weigh the envelope and lick 54¢ worth of 
stamps. 

By nine o'clock she still hasn’t typed 
anything. | haven’t written anything 
either. “You probably won't follow your 
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by Sanford Eash 


projections for the next three months 
anyway,” she tells me. ‘““Why don’t you 
just get to work?” 

“Il need to do some planning,” | 
mumble. | look at my list again and 
everything seems dull. In walking past the 
bedroom door weariness overtakes me 
and | fall into bed. 

It was only a 15 minute nap. When | 
get up | see Orpha smiling at me. | feel 
better, but | tell her, “I’m going over to 
the farm and see what the boys are 
doing.” The son in charge of hogs is 
cleaning hog pens with the little loader 
tractor so | help a few hours. 

The harvesting is finished and it’s 
almost a month earlier than usual. It was 
the best harvesting season ever, and the 
prices of everything have been slowly 
advancing. | wonder, “Why did | ever 
retire and go to writing?” But that feeling 
doesn’t last too long and | knowit’s better 
this way. | go home for lunch smelling like 
the pigs. 

So the days and circumstances come 
when creative writing doesn’t work too 
well. We see only the work of three or 
four rewrites and the poorest of the 
pictures. 

But then we think of the wonderful 
people we have met over the last few 
years and get excited all over again about 
what we are doing. Weare all aware of our 
imperfections, but God has no one else to 
do His work. 


Sanford Eash is a retired 
farmer from Goshen, 
Indiana. Sanford, with the 
help of his wife, Orpha, 
is writing regularly. 
Together they also do a 


lot of traveling. 
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international quiz 


How to Apply 
To Receive FQ — Free 


How Well Do You 
Know Your North 
American Cousins? 


by Paul N. Kraybill 


March. April 1980 


esuval quagterly 


ing the art, faith, 


1. The Brethren in Christ Church traces its origin to 
a) Switzerland b) Austria c) England d) Pennsylvania. oo 

2. How many organized Mennonite conferences (denominations) in North J = Foying Kenyan Staion toa Kenyan Prolem 
America use the term “Evangelical” in their official name? * Red Din, by Pam Heap of Birds 

3. The General Conference Mennonite Church in Canada is known as 
a) General Conference Mennonite b) Conference of Mennonites in 
Canada, c) Canadian Mennonites, d) United Mennonites. : i 

4. The Mennonite Church of North America includes how many district (through the Internationa 
conferences? a) 27. b) 22. c) 13. Subscription Fund) 

5. Match these names of current North American moderators with the es: 
correct group: peste aUnang Ia eaten 
ee A AH Dick 1. General Conference Mennonite Church Rites Goes Europe but 
—___ B. Jake Tilitsky 2. Evangelical Mennonite Church including Central and South Americas) 
_____ C. Ross Bender 3. Mennonite Brethren to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 

—____ D. Harvey Sider 4. Mennonite Church magazine free of charge. Overseas 
E. Don Roth 5. Brethren in Christ personnel of Mennonite programs and 

6. Name the four locations of the offices of the church-wide boards of the projects are also eligible. _ 
Mennonite, Church: Qualified EIS i seeehieine 

7. In which city is the North American headquarters of the General Con- Le We UP neo redo natader 
ference Mennonite Church located? or organizational representative 
a) Winnipeg, Manitoba b) Newton, Kansas_ c) Reedley, California recommending the application _ is 

8. Which of these groups is located in Canada but not in the United States? required. 

a) Old Order Mennonite b) Old Order River Brethren c) Evangelical It is suggested that the applicant be 
Mennonite Mission Conference d) Sommerfelder Mennonite. active (or interested) in the life of the 

9. The General Conference Mennonite Church and the Mennonite church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
Brethren trace their history to a common origin resulting from a division ees a fair coe of the English 
among the Mennonites in Prussia in 1760. RUB Ma Ra Cel avs 
True or False. Forward coupon to: 

10. The Old Order Amish resulted from a division among Mennonites in Mennonite World Conference 
Switzerland in the late 17th century. Internati Subscription Fund 
True or False. 528 E. Madison St. 

11. Match these colleges with their sponsoring groups. Lombard, IL 60148 

A. Tabor, KS 1. Mennonite Church 

B. Fresno Pacific, CA 2. Mennonite Brethren 

C. Bethel, KS 3. General Conference Mennonite Date 

D. Hesston, KS 4. Mennonite Church/ 

E. Conrad Grebel, ON General Conference Mennonite Name 

F. Eastern Mennonite, VA Address 

G. Goshen, IN City 

H. Bluffton, O 

1. Canadian Mennonite Bible, MB im 
—____ J. Mennonite Brethren Bible, MB Congregation 

: str Affiliation 

12. Which of these North American groups has a larger membership in 
Canada than in the United States? Address 
a) Mennonite Church b) General Conference Mennonite c) Mennonite 
Brethren. Verified by 


CT 


(Answers on page 22.) 


Paul Kraybill is Executive Secretary for Mennonite World Conference. 
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Quiz Answers 


1. d) Pennsylvania 

2. Four! Evangelical Mennonite Church, 
Evangelical Mennonite Conference 
(Canada), Evangelical Mennonite 
Brethren and Evangelical Mennonite 
Mission Conference. 


3. b) Conference of Mennonites in 
Canada 

4. b) 22 

5. ACS, Bats Chae aS be. 

6. Lombard, Illinois (General Board); 
Elkhart, Indiana (Mission Board, 


Board of Congregational Ministries, 
Board of Education); Goshen, Indiana 
(Mennonite Mutual Aid); Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania (Mennonite Publication 
Board). 

7. b) Newton, Kansas 

8. c) Evangelical Mennonite Mission 
Conference, d) Sommerfelder 
Mennonite 

9. False. The division took place in 
Russia in 1860. 

10. True 

ll. PAS22" B92 Ca3 eo DoeeEs42"Emi:s Gals 
Eo “a8 

12. c) Mennonite 


(Questions on page 21.) 


FREE COPIES AVAILABLE 


I The People’s Place Staff Recommends: 
- 


THe 
100 


Best Books 
‘to Read About 
Mennonites 
and 


Amis 


For your free personal copy of this 
booklet and information on how 
to purchase these books at a 20% 
discount, write to The People’s 
Place, Main Street, Intercourse, 
PA 17534. Includes photos and 
descriptions. 


pubishing ots. ——— 


Projected for publication in 1984 is a new 
Brethren in Christ hymnal to express that 
Church’s vision of the Christian life. The 
hymnal committee, chaired by Emerson Frey, is 
still inviting hymns at: The Hymnal Committee, 
P.O. Box 189, Nappanee, IN 46550. 


The Mennonite Hymnal now has a 
companion handbook. Authored by Mary K. 
Oyer, a member of the original Hymnal 
Committee, Exploring the Mennonite Hymnal: 
Essays, gives suggestions for selecting hymns, 
their artistic use, and explores “a handful of 
hymns to lead to a better understanding of 
many more.” Published by Faith & Life Press 
and Herald Press, who jointly published the 
Hymnal, Essays is part of the Mennonite 
Worship Series. 


A Quarryville, PA Old Order Amishman, 
Levi F. Stoltzfoos, is distributing the second 
grouping of sixteen Ausbund songs set to 
music. Text and notes are handwritten by Old 
Order members, who are familiar with the 
Lancaster County version of the orally 
transmitted tunes. 


A trip to Japan resulted in a unique 94- 
page book, Japanese Hutterites: A Visit to Owa 
Community, about cross-cultural recognition 
between two Anabaptist groups. Three 
Hutterite ministers from Manitoba, Canada, 
visited the Owa, Japan Hutterite Colony in 
February, 1980. Recounted mostly in German, 
with some English, it is available from the 
Christian Book Store in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


A July, 1981 Conference of Mennonites in 
Canada has resulted in the birth of a Chinese- 
English Mennonite newsletter, edited by 
Winfred Soong. (See People Stories, page 7.) 
The newsletter, to be circulated among ten 
Chinese fellowships in the U.S. and Canada, 
was the idea of six Chinese Mennonite pastors. 
The bilingual paper will contain news and 
discuss issues, and attempt, in general, to 
provide some connection for these scattered 
groups. 


Another newsletter offers help for those 
opposing registration for the draft: the 
Mennonite Conscientious Resisters’ 
Newsletter, founded and edited by Andre 
Gingrich and Luke Horst, both of 
Harrisonburg, VA. 


A Russian language translation of the 17- 
volume Barclay Commentary on the New 
Testament is being printed at the Mennonite 
Publishing House in Scottdale in response to a 
dearth of Bible study materials in Slavic 
languages. With the combined efforts of 
Mennonite Central Committee and the Baptist 
World Alliance, the project is scheduled to be 
completely translated and printed by 1984, at a 
cost of $500,000. 


Mennonites and Power, a_ booklet 
compiling several papers presented at the 1981 
Eastern Regional Student and Young Adult 
Services Conference, includes ‘‘Peace and 
Power,’ “Love and Power,’ “Power and 
Institutions,” and “Scrapes with Power.” The 
booklet has been published by the Mennonite 
Board of Missions, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Mountain Lake, Minnesota residents have 
included two of Amanda Friesen’s poems in 
their collection of poems about faith and life in 
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Minnesota. Friesen, an amateur Mennonite 
poet has been handicapped with a progressive 
arthritic condition since 1939. 


The Congregational Literature 
Department of the Mennonite Publishing 
House, Scottdale, PA has received a grant from 
Mennonite Mutual Aid to develop a 
curriculum for the mentally handicapped. The 
Department received another grant to share 
Anabaptist literature and slides in Puerto Rico, 
in exchange for local stories and photos to 
document the growing knowledge of 
Anabaptist faith and history there. 


Herman Rempel, of Altona, Manitoba has 
put together a delightful Waed Buiak (1979), a 
word book of low German words that is useful 
as a dictionary but also as a means of recalling 
and preserving some of the most basic 
expressions of Canadian/Russian Mennonite 
life. 


Another look at rural, Russian-Mennonite 
life is now available in English from Derksen 
Printers, Winnipeg. Two Letters, The 
Millionaire of Goatfield, Runde Koake, the 
fictional short stories of Arnold Dyck, 
translated in 1980 by Elizabeth Peters, may lose 
something of their Low German humor in their 
translation, but are availble in this way to a 
much wider readership. 


Gerhard Wiebe’s Causes and History of the 
Emigration of the Mennonites from Russian to 
America, translated into English by Helen 
Janzen, is now available from the Manitoba 
Mennonite Historical Society. 


The Heritage of the Swiss Volhynian 
Mennonites by Solomon Stucky (Conrad Press, 
1981), traces the beginnings of the group and 
the effect of social changes upon its members. 


A Voice in the Land, edited by W. J. Keith, 
is a collection of essays that explore Rudy 
Wiebe the man, his progression as a writer, 
beliefs reflected in themes, and styles of 
writing, by NeWest Press, 1981. 


In the tradition of More with Less, a 
Common Sense Almanac, The Mennonite 
Guide to Living Simply and Better has been 
authored by Sue Barkman and published by the 
Canada-based Derksen Printers. In 148 pages, it 
blends recipes, household and family hints. 


In response to issues raised by Doris 
Janzen Longacre’s Living More with Less, 
Mennonite Central Committee has provided 
an eleven lesson exploration entitled Living 
Lightly: New Priorities for Home Economics. 
Designed primarily for secondary schools, it 
can also be used in the home. 


God’s Managers is the title of a booklet by 
Ray and Lillian Bair, published in October, 1981 
by the Mennonite Publishing House, that 
doubles as a guidebook promoting Christian 
stewardship with an actual financial record- 
keeping section. 


Out of a survey done in twelve Mennonite 
Church congregations have come suggestions 
and guidelines collected in the 130-page 
Congregational Guidebook in Money and 


- Economic Issues, available from Mennonite 


Mutual Aid in Elkhart, IN. The survey project 
was administered by Dan Kauffman and John 
Rudy. 


mennonite books: in review 


In Favor of Growing Older, | Step by Step Through the 
Tilman R. Smith, Herald Press, 1981. 
$8.95. 


Reviewed 
by 

Alice W. 
Lapp 


So Tilman Smith, himself a senior 
citizen and former teacher and 
- administrator, writes a most helpful and 
positive handbook for folks over forty. 
First of all, he denies that one’s mind 
dulls with age. It can actually sharpen. 
He discusses physical and mental good 
health and ways to p.omote these by 
exercise and keeping interested in life 
around us. Sex after sixty is not 
necessarily a myth either. Many useful 
charts and lists appear such as the 
benefits of walking, calorie output per 
activity, recognizing stress symptoms, 
etc. Smith suggests possible retirement 
careers and cites examples of people 
who have successfully engaged in these. 
He includes a chapter on how to avoid 
being swindled by fast-talking salesmen 
or ads that seem too good to be true. 

He is a firm believer in helping the 
kids get started with good education so 
that they are self-supporting and don’t 
need to wait to be heirs of whatever you 
leave. In fact he suggests that it is more 
important to plan for your own old age 
needs and perhaps leave the residue to 
charity, for in this long-lived time, 
children are often at retirement age 
themselves before their parents leave 
the scene. Advice for making one’s will 
and for managing one’s money is here, 
too. 

Selecting a retirement setting and 
how to plan for the final rites are an 
important part of growing older. Each 
chapter includes a section on 
“Involvement” and concludes with 
thought-stimulating “Starters.” The 
appendices explain how to use the book 
for group study, and include 
Demographic Information and Inter- 
pretation, Congregational Survey forms, 
and a glossary of Services for Older 
Persons. 

Alice W. Lapp, Goshen, Indiana, is an 
English teacher and active as a church and 
community volunteer. 


FQ price — $7.15 
(Regular price — $8.95) 


Parables, John W. Miller. Paulist 
Press, 1981. 162 pages. $6.95. 


Step by Step 
the Parables 


A beginners guide 

to the stories 

Jesus told- 

their meaning F 

in his time and ours Reviewed 

By John W Miller by 
Howard H 
Charles 


It is a curious fact that scores of 
books have been written to explain what 
is commonly supposed to need no 
explanation—the parables of Jesus. 
Professor John Miller of Conrad Grebel 
College, Waterloo, Ontario, has 
contributed yet another such book. 
What is offered here, however, is not a 
distillation of magisterial conclusions 
making personal study of the parables 
unnecessary. Instead it is a 
methodological guide to assist persons 
in the process of a direct meaningful 
encounter with the Biblical text. 

The basic study procedure involves: 
(1) “Getting oriented”; (2) “Getting 
acquainted with the text”; (3) “Deciding 
which text to study” when there are 
multiple versions; (4) “The meaning of 
the parable in the setting of Jesus’ life.” 
Thirty-six parables are studied over this 
format. At the end of each cluster of 
parables a fifth step is added: “‘Listening 
to the parables today.” Questions for 
discussion and further study are also 
offered. 

The book seeks to introduce the lay 
person to some of the basic principles of 
modern critical study of the gospel 
tradition. The transmission of a given 
parable is traced from its original form in 
Jesus’ ministry to its present form and 
setting in the Biblical text noting 
modifications that occurred in the 
process. This reconstruction, inevitably, 
involves judgments of probability, but 
even where the personal judgments of 
students may differ from those of the 
author, an awareness of the dynamics 
operating in the transmission of the 
tradition is an important dimension too 
frequently absent in much popular Bible 
study. 


Howard H. Charles, Goshen, IN, is 
professor of New Testament at Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries and a regular 
writer for Builder magazine. 


FQ price — $5.55 


(Regular price — $6.95) 


The Best of Sisters and 


Brothers, Joel Kauffmann. A Sisters 
and Brothers Publication, 1981. 91 pages. 
$4.95. 


The Best of 


Sisters and Brothers 
Joel Kauffmann 
Reviewed 
by 
Wally 
Kroeker 


“Do you Mennonites have much 
trouble with divorced persons in your 
congregations?” the cleric asks his 
neighbor at the monthly ministers 
breakfast. “Not really,” replies the 
Mennonite. “Usually we can get them to 
leave the church without much fuss.” 

So goes one of Joel Kauffmann’s 
“Sisters and Brothers” cartoon strips 
which appeared in the Gospel Herald 
from 1977 to 1981. Some of these (and 
others) also surfaced occasionally in The 
Wittenburg Door, the Christian Leader, 
The Other Side and, as Kauffmann says 
self-deprecatingly, “anywhere else | 
could get them accepted.” Now, 
happily, readers beyond the scope of 
these magazines can also enjoy these 
gentle but pointed spoofs of Mennonite 
foibles and failings. 

With wit and_ kindness (well, 
usually) Kauffmann strips bare our 
illusions about ourselves and highlights 
our subtle inconsistencies. Few pockets 
of pomp escape his pen — lifestyle, 
ethics, peace, servanthood, media, 
church life, even Mennonite forms of 
theology and evangelism are 
caricatured in this good-natured joust 
with a church he obviously loves. 

Kauffmann includes several 
previously unpublished short stories, 
partly because he “didn’t think the book 
would be fat enough without them.” He 
adds, “Humor is not a way to make fun 
of human nature, but to wrestle with it. 
Certain subjects needed a_ longer 
wrestling match” than the terse cartoon 
genre affords. This reader preferred the 
shorter matches. 


Wally Kroeker, Hillsboro, Kansas, is 
editor of the Christian Leader. 


FQ price — $3.95 
(Regular price — $4.95) 
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mennonite books: in review 


Quilts Among the Plain 


People, Rachel T. Pellman and Joanne 
Ranck. Good Books, 1981. 96 pages. 
$2.95. 


Reviewed 
by 

Ethel 
Ewert 
Abrahams 


Have quilts captured your eye? Why 
do many Amish and Mennonites who 
are devoutly committed to a simple, 
austere life make beautiful quilts? 

Quilts Among the Plain People 
shows these quilts to be a truly visual 
statement of a community. They are an 
“extension of love” as friends and 
relatives get involved in a _ unified 
project. The creation of such a 
venerable piece of art, whether it is for 
the home or for raising money for a 
service project, is a statement of beauty. 

Although the style of life of the 
Amish is held within firm boundaries, 
their quilts show great freedom and a 
delightful array of colors. Up to 1940 
Amish quilts were made from solid 
colors of natural fibers. Yet these 
women salvaged beauty and usefulness 
from their fabric scraps and used 
clothing. Certain patterns were copied 
more frequently; others were altered to 
suit their imagination of geometric 
forms and love of nature. 

Within the book, antique and 
contemporary designs are illustrated 
with carefully selected photos of quilts. 
Many of these are paralleled with scenes 
from the Amish and Mennonite world. 
Techniques discussed include the 
pieced, patch, and applique processes. 

“Quilts make very personal 
statements about their makers. As they 
pass from generation to generation they 
become treasured records of family 
history.” Whether you are a quiltmaker, 
user, Or admirer, quilts have touched 
your life. 


Ethel Ewert Abrahams, Hillsboro, Kansas, 
is an artist and author of Frakturmalen und 
Schonschreiben. 


FQ price — $2.35 
(Regular price — $2.95) 


The Divorce of Russell 


Hershey, James H. Lehman. 
Brotherstone Publishers, 1981. $15.00. 


Reviewed 


Martens 


in serial form, 
published in 26 installments or 
“pamphlets.” The risks of such a form 
are loss of continuity, padding to fill 
pages, reader impatience while waiting 
for the next installment, and so forth. 

Surprisingly, Lehman’s novel seems 
to avoid most of these pitfalls. It is an 
interesting, readable novel with 
credible characters (at least, when read 
continuously). 

There are a few problems with shift 
in point of view, some excessive 
descriptive detail and, occasionally, too 
much dialogue. In general, however, 
the story moves along well. 

The novel deals with the separation 
and divorce of the pastor of a 
conservative midwest church. Such a 
familiar plot might become yet another 
tired evangelical cliche—except for the 
author’s development of characteri- 
zation. The reader shares the pain of 
individuals and congregation. The 
difficult issue of individual rights vs. 
community accountability is squarely at 
the center of the controversy. 

The struggles are realistic; no easy 
answers are suggested. Faith and the 
church are not ignored, however. They 
are present as a positive force when 
things seem to fall apart. 

It is a good picture of a struggle 
which is ours in the church. 


This is a novel 


Wilfred Martens, a novelist and poet is 
Professor of English at Fresno (California) 
Pacific College. 


FQ price: $12.00 
(Regular price: $15.00) 
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Identity and Faith: Youth in a 


Believers’ Church, Maurice 
Martin. Herald Press, 1981. $3.95. 


eo 
g 
g 
< 
y 


Reviewed 


Miller 


How old is old enough for youth to 
receive baptism and accept church 
membership? How do we understand 
conversion? Can children grow into 
being mature members of the church 
without experiencing a singular 
momentous event of commitment? 

Identity and Faith is a study of the 
major questions concerning youth and 
their entrance into the church. Maurice 
Martin, a Mennonite pastor from 


| Ontario, develops these questions with 


an interesting blend of theology, church 
history, psychology and_ sociology. 
Stories from his own years of growing up 
in the Mennonite church illustrate each 
chapter and add a personal touch to the 
somewhat academic study. 

The strength of Martin’s work lies in 
his fresh reaffirmation of the believers’ 
church heritage and beliefs, coupled 
with his insights on youth development 
from the social sciences. He affirms the 
need for all persons to consciously and 
voluntarily commit themselves to Christ 
and the church. Yet he points out that 
not until the adolescent stage of 
development do most youth gain the 
capabilities of making this conscious 
decision of commitment. 

Martin also calls for the family to 
take a stronger role in nurturing 
children in Christian faith. Few specifics 
are given. 

Pastors, parents, youth sponsors 
and teachers who are concerned with 
questions of baptism, church 
membership, and nurturing youth in 
faith development will find Identity and 
Faith a helpful resource. 


Mark Miller, Chenoa, IL,is Conference 
Youth Minister for the Illinois Mennonite 
Conference and Central District of the 
General Conference. 


FQ price — $3.15 
(Regular price — $3.95) 
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mennonite books: in review 


Four Earthen Vessels, Urie 
Bender. Herald Press, 1982. 336 pages. 
$7.95. 


Reviewed 
by 

David J. 
Smucker 


Using his first-hand knowledge of 
the institutional matrix in which these 
four Ontario Mennonite leaders lived, 
Urie Bender sympathetically weaves 
intimate biographical details and wider 
cultural forces into a fine book. During 
the first half of this century these men 
shepherded the Ontario Mennonite 
Bible School, supported evangelistic 
meetings and served local congre- 
gations. 

We see Oscar Burkholder—the 
impatient perfectionist quieting his 
family to hear the morning news on the 
radio, S. F. Coffman — the kindly 
counselor who thrived on_ singing, 
Clayton F. Derstine — the God-driven 
preacher dealing with frustrations at his 
punching bag, and Jesse B. Martin — the 
sober peacemaker roughing it in CO 
camps. The author honestly discusses 
money and the gardens needed to 
stretch a minister’s tight budget. He talks 
about the pain felt by families whose 
fathers left for endless meetings. But 
primarily he describes the struggles and 
joys found in serving God. 

Since Coffman and Derstine grew to 
adulthood in the U.S.A., these friendly 
encounters should appeal to 
Mennonites from both Canada and the 
U.S.A. If you knew these men and their 
families or if you are a Mennonite 
preacher’s kid, don’t neglect this book. 
People who are not Mennonites might 
find their interest waning as the same 
themes recur, but it’s articulate history 
written from a human interest 
perspective. 


David J. Smucker is the genealogist at the 
Lancaster (PA) Mennonite Historical Society. 


FQ price — $6.35 
(Regular price — $7.95) 


Darkening Valley, A Biblical 


Perspective on Nuclear War, 
Dale Aukerman. Seabury, 1981. 228 
pages. $8.95. 


DALE AUKERMAN 


DAK 
LEY 


VALLE 
PEASPECTNE 
ON NUCLEAR 


To: Ronald Reagan 
President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, DC 


| am writing to you as a confessing 
Christian. | recall during the presidential 
campaign seeing an interview in which 
you noted that you had a religious 
experience similar to a “born again” 
Christian. 

My understanding of a Christian is 
one who trusts, follows, and worships 
God and considers Jesus Christ and the 
Bible as the best expression of what that 
trust means. In this regard, | havereada 
book by Dale Aukerman, Darkening 
Valley, A Biblical Perspective on Nuclear 
War. In this book, Aukerman explains 
many Bible texts and their repeated 
injunction for us to trust in God and not 
in the instruments of violence: 
armaments. As a Christian | can only ask 
you to read this book and ask the 
question of whether this is not what God 
is telling us today as he did 2,000 years 
ago. 

Aukerman suggests that a first start 
for this is to stop all manufacture of 
nuclear weapons and call for the 
disarmament. As a fellow confessing 
Christian | want to encourage you to 
adopt such a policy. 

If this statement seems scandalous, 
then | can only suggest such is the 
message of Jesus Christ. In any case such 
trust in God, even by normal standards, 
may not be as scandalous as the prospect 
of a world ruined by nuclear warfare. 
But a short note is hardly convincing; 
Aukerman’s 228 pages and the Bible are 


much better. 
My prayers are with you. 


Levi Miller 
Levi Miller, Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, is editor of Builder magazine. 


FQ price — $7.15 
(Regular price — $8.95) 


TEE in Japan, a_ Realistic 
VisiONn: The Feasibility of Theological 
Education by Extension for Churches in 
Japan, W. Frederick Sprunger. William 
Carey Library, 1981. 476 pages. $15.95. 


TEE 
IN 
JAPAN 


A Realistic Vision 


W Prederic Sprunger 


Reviewed 
by 

Theron F. 
Schlabach 


W. Frederick Sprunger, General 
Conference Mennonite missionary to 
Japan since 1964, offers a book 
combining thesis for academic degree, 
mission-study policy paper, and 
personal advocacy. As advocate he 
holds aloft in one hand a model of 
having Japanese Mennonites develop 
networks of largely lay-led 
congregations and fellowships, and in 
the other a plan of theological 
education by extension (TEE) that he has 
studied at Fuller Seminary. 

With hands temporarily lowered, 
Sprunger leads the reader through 
problems Japanese Mennonites have 
faced, such as that young people who go 
from remote congregations to one of 
Japan’s various Christian colleges 
seldom return. Then with hands again 
aloft he leads away to actual TEE 
experiments in Guatemala and_ in 
Taiwan. His language is common, even 
colloquial, and full of commentary, and 
so the alert reader, even if not a 
specialist, learns much. One can gather 
that a lot of modern missionaries’ 
activity exhibits faith in goal setting and 
strategy formation, much like activity of 
people in business or education or 
government who begin with great faith 
in rational procedure. More happily, the 
alert reader also gets much sense of 
doing mission work in a very literate 
society, and of the struggles and 
opportunities of being a young church. 

Sprunger’s style is artless, yet his 
prose reads easily. No one should read 
his book for outstanding intellectual or 
aesthetic stimulation, but persons 
interested in mission will find the book 
rewarding. 


Theron F. Schlabach is a history professor 
at Goshen (IN) College and a writer and 
editor of the Mennonite Experience in 
America project. He is the author of Gospel 
vs. Gospel. 


FQ price — $14.35 
(Regular price — $15.95) 
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famous nearby restaurants. Tours leave twice 
daily... and you'll return to your 
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Lancaster on Rt. 896, between 30 and 340. 


For reservations, write or call 717/299-0931 
Pa 
alls 
Cay 
S_®v 
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MOTOR LODGE 


SMOIKETOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17576 
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communication by line 


Meannonites? Quirkers? 


Belligerent Brethren? 


by David W. Augsburger 


“There’s a mean streak in Menno- 
nites,” the sociologist said reflectively. 
“After thirty years of observing them, I’m 
convinced that a rather vicious mean 
streak lies hidden among them — among 
us, for I’m one of them, too.” 

A mean streak in Mennonites? 
Impossible. We’ve bred it out of the true 
ethnic over the last four hundred years. 
The thoroughbred pacifist with im- 
peccable Swiss-Dutch lineage hasn’t a 
mean bone left in the body. 

What of other peace-loving com- 
munities? Is there a belligerence lurking 
in the Brethren? “I fear so, | know so,” 
remarked one of their best observers 
from within. Is there a hostile quirk within 
the Quakers? “Of course, of course,” 
confessed a reflective brother, “There’s a 
trace of fiend in every friend.” There go 
our hopes of perfect peacemakers. 

Nonresistance without, no-resistance 
within. What a hope! A false hope, at best, 
it is realized by arrare few who are able to 
reduce inner resistances to a minimum. 
The shadow they seem to cast is small, 
short, lightly shaded, but even then, it’s 
there. The only way to cast no shadowis to 
stay out of the light. Only when one is 
totally in the dark is one safe from any 
shadow. 

Every over-development in the hu- 
man personality casts a corresponding 
shadow of under-development in the 
soul. Any attempt to eliminate a part of 
the self, rather than limit it, drives the 
underside underground. The nearer one 
approaches perfection in pacifism, the 
more unknown is the shadow of hidden 
malice. Deep within, a mean streak lies 
buried. The less we recognize it, speak of 
it, deal with it in life, the more it grows in 
power. Meanness is perfection’s other 
face. 

What | deny, returns to defy me. 
What | refuse to face, shows on my face 


‘when I suspect it least. What | repress 


automatically, or suppress instantly, gets 
expressed. Meanness is perfection’s 
nether face. 

In accepting the anger within, we 
find the capacity to direct it; in 
appreciating the frustrations that are in 
the depths, we are able to assimilate them 
into the flexible, self-acceptant blend we 
recognize as humility. 

“If 1 ever sstand.” tiiait Go ake 
Chesterton once observed, ‘‘I would wish 
for a human judge, not a righteous one. 
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Good men are convictors. | would prefer 
one who has been touched by, humbled 
by, softened by the awareness of failing. 
In such, mercy has a foothold.” 

The meanness shows when someone 
falls short and will neither show that they 
know they are wrong or that they know, 
we know, they are wrong, or that they 
know we know they know we know. 

The meanness appears in the 
judgment, withdrawal, avoidance, 
practiced toward those who do not show 
themselves properly repentant. They 
asked for it, they deserve it. They are 
responsible for it, they have it coming. | 
am in no way responsible for my 
meanness, they caused it, they catch it. 

The meanness grows when a trusted, 
respected, idolized person is found to 
have feet of clay, or is caught performing 
feats of clay. “Fallen ministers,” crooked 
lawyers, fallible physicians, are not 
forgiven a failing; an act of failing makes 
one a failure. Sex and money, the two 
embarrassing but ultimate values among 
good people, bring out the most primal 
and punitive meanness. Adultery and 
bankruptcy are neither forgettable nor 
forgivable, and when it happens for a 
leader-minister, teacher, counselor, 
lawyer, doctor — the meanness in 
punitiveness is seen as virtue, not as vice. 
Yes, we have every right to expect 
responsibility appropriate to the privilege 
and tasks entrusted. To whom more is 
given, of them more is required. But a 
license for meanness? An indulgence for 
vengeance? 

Yes, of course there’s a streak of 
meanness in Mennonites, a bit of fiend in 
a friend. Getting over the surprise, getting 
past the denial, we are more free to 
recognize its face when it peers out, or 
identify the feelings when they pique 
forth. 

Do you know when your streak is 


showing? a 


David W. Augsburger is 
associate professor of 
pastoral care and 
counseling at the 
Associated Mennonite 
Biblical Seminaries in 


Elkhart, Indiana, and the 
author of many books 
about communication 

and relationships.. 


Herald Press: Reading 
~ for the Whole Family 


For Children 


God’s Family 

Eve MacMaster’s first 
volume in the new Herald Press 
children’s Story Bible Series. 
Book 1 retells Genesis, the story 
of how God made everything 
and what happened next. For 


people 8 to 80. 
Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 


Holly’s New Year 
Dorothy Hamilton’s sequel 
to her popular Christmas for 
Holly. Holly Manning’s foster 
parents now want to adopt her 
and Holly has to decide what 
that will mean for her future. 
For 9-to-14-year-olds. 

Paper $3.25, in Canada $3.90 


Me and Greenley 
Birdie L. Etchison tells how 
Robin, a bright 13-year-old, 
works at her family problems 
and shares God with her best 
friend, Greenley. For 9-to-14- 
year-olds. 

Paper $3.25, in Canada $3.90 


For Adults 


Identity and Faith 
Maurice Martin explores the 
place of youth in the life of a 
believers’ church as well as the 
related concerns of conversion 


and church membership. 
Paper $3.95, in Canada $4.75 


Something 
Meaningful for God 

C. J. Dyck edited these 
inspiring stories of a few of the 
thousands of persons who have 
served with Mennonite Central 
Committee. Here is a glimpse at 
the faith, love, and compassion 
that MCC has shared around 
the world. 

Paper $7.95, in Canada $9.55 


Preacher of the 
People 

Sanford G. Shetler’s 
biography of the well-known 
Mennonite preacher, evangelist, 
and educator S. G. Shetler 
(1871-1942). 

Paper $13.95, 

in Canada $16.75 
Hardcover $16.95, 

in Canada $20.35 


- Soviet Evangelicals 


Since World War II 
Walter Sawatsky provides 
the most comprehensive history 
of the evangelical churches in 
the Soviet Union since World 
War II. Thirty-two pages of 
photographs. 

Paper $14.95, in Canada 
$17.95 

Hardcover $19.95, 

in Canada $23.95 


616 Walnut Avenue as hill 


Scottdale, PA 15683 


Keys to Successful 
Bible Study 

John R. Martin’s easy-to-use 
guide will help the reader to 
understand the unique nature 
of the Bible and discover its 
personal message. He presents 
four study methods anyone can 
use. 


Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 


Living More with 
Less Study/Action 
Guide 


Delores Friesen’s Study/ 
Action Guide makes a practical 
book even more practical and 
challenging. Here are additional 
projects, questions, goals, and 
resources for each of the 15 
chapters in Living More with 
Less. 

Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 


God’s Managers 

Ray and Lillian Bair provide 
motivation and complete 
instructions for Christians to 
create budgets and to keep 
accurate financial records. 
Practical help on practicing 
good stewardship. 

Paper $2.95, in Canada $3.55 


The Price of Missing 
Life 

Simon Schrock writes that 
life is worth living and that life at 
its best includes a commitment 
to the lordship of Jesus Christ. 
He sincerely believes that to 
miss the Christian life, and 
consequently heaven, is a high 
price to pay. 

Paper $2.95, in Canada $3.55 


In Favor of Growing 
Older 

Tilman R. Smith’s 
guidelines and practical 
suggestions for planning your 
retirement career. Maturing 
should mean continued growth 
and joyful living. 

Paper $8.95, in Canada $10.75 


Herald Press 


Dept. FQ 


® 


117 King Street West 
Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 


FQ readers receive a 20% 
discount on many books 


reviewed or mentioned in our 


book review and news 
section. Check the “Quarter- 


Order” between pages 24 and 


25 for details. 


Just one more benefit of belonging 


to the FQ family! 


| want fo subscribe to 
Festival Quarterly for: | 


Oo 


O 


O 


Address 


1 yr. $7.75 in the U.S. 
(all other countries—$8.95 U.S. Funds) 
2 yrs. $14.80 in the U.S. 

(all other countries—$15.80 U.S. Funds) 
3 yrs. $20.90 in the U.S. 

(all other countries—$21.90 U.S. Funds) 


Mail this coupon with your check to: 
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borders 


’'m Looking 


for My Brothers 


by Peter J. Dyck 


C. F. Klassen was one of the few 
statesmen the Mennonite Church has 
produced. He was equally at home in the 
United Nations at Geneva, in a 
Mennonite pulpit in Canada, or among 
the refugees in temporary barracks in 
Germany. His purpose was always the 
same, helping Mennonites migrate, 
settle, gain conscientious objector 
recognition or pay off transportation 
costs. He said once that when the refugee 
work after World War II in Europe was 


Others might have given up, 
but not C. F. 


a ES 
a ES 


over he would write a book, “I’m Looking 
for My Brothers.” In those days he saw 
himself looking for his refugee brothers 
and sisters, much as Joseph long ago went 
looking in the fields of Shechem for his 
brothers. 

That book was never written. C. F. 
died of a heart attack while still looking 
for his brothers, and lies buried in the only 
all-refugee Mennonite cemetery in 
Europe. On a quiet day the sound of the 
gently lapping waves of the Rhine River 
can be heard at his grave at Leutesdorf. 

One day C. F. set out to find refugees 
that he had heard about, but for whom he 
had no names nor addresses. Having 
arrived in the general area where he 
suspected them to be, he began asking, 
but none of the local people seemed to be 
able to help him. Time and again he 
stopped his black Chevy, but got no leads. 
Others might have given up, but not C. F. 

As he came to a small town he parked 
his car. He decided to walk through the 
streets, ask the people, keep his eyes and 
ears open, and just trust God to lead him. 
After an hour or more he heard faintly in 
the distance voices singing a familiar 
hymn, a hymn not sung by the Germans. 
Quickening his pace he went in the 
direction he thought the singing came 
from, but lost it. He retraced his steps, 
picked up the sounds again, and hoped 
they would keep on singing and not stop 
now. 
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Minutes later he entered the building 
from which the singing came. He had to 
stoop to enter the low-ceilinged old farm 
house. Suddenly he was in a room 
crowded with refugees who couldn’t 
understand how he had found them. Not 
many days later C. F. Klassen negotiated 
with United Nations officials for the 
recognition of these people as bona fide 
refugees, as defined by the U.N. 

When C. F. Klassen spoke, people 
listened. He never raised his voice, never 
showed impatience or anger, and never 
put people down. Even when _ they 
disagreed with him or were unable to 
grant his requests, they always respected 
him. 

On one occasion officials in a 
government office saw him coming, and 
knowing the nature of his business and 
that he would request certain approval or 
action for the benefit of refugees, quickly 
agreed among themselves to stand firm 
and not grant his request. 

When the consultation was over and 
C. F. was gone, having received what he 
had come for, the men looked at each 
other, a bit sheepish, puzzled and slightly 
amused, wondering why they had not 
been able to stand up to him. 

“It’s his compelling logic,” said the 
one. “You can’t find a crack or a hole in 
fee 

Another thought it was his utter 
sincerity and unswerving belief in his 
cause. 

Still another thought it was his charm 
coupled with a Russian-German-English 
accent. 

And one of them actually ascribed 
the success to his naiveté. “Just listen to 
him talk,” he said. ‘“He’s a man of the 
world and yet he gets God and prayer and 
compassion into his conversations like an 
evangelical preacher. | think it’s that 
religion-stuff sprinkled into all the 
discussions that throws us-off.” 


Peter Dyck has spent a 
rich life shuttling 
refugees to new 
homelands, overseeing 
relief programs, and 
telling wise and witty 


stories. At home in 
Akron, Pennsylvania, he 
works in Constituency 
Relations for Mennonite | 
Central Committee. 


american abroad 


Ahmed and (Big) Ben 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


The story is told of a man who 
stopped in at Ben Franklin’s store to 
purchase a book. “That'll bea dollar,” the 
clerk told him, pulling it from the shelf. “A 
dollar?” replied the customer. “What an 
outrageous price for such an item. | 
demand to see the manager!” When Ben 
Franklin who had been working in the 
printery finally arrived, the man made 
known his complaint and then asked, 
“What do you say, Mr. Franklin? How 
much am | to pay for this book?” “One 
dollar and twenty-five cents,’ replied 
Ben. “What?” exclaimed the man in 
disbelief. ‘But your clerk just told me one 
dollar even. Now, Ben, let’s be 


— 
————SSssssssssss 


Who is there and what is 
happening matter more than 
when something starts and 


ends. 

ee a ee eee 
reasonable. Tell me, what is the price of 
this book?” “My dear fellow,” replied 
Franklin, “l am a busy man. My time is 
valuable and you are keeping me from my 
work. The price has just risen to a dollar 
fifty!” 

Most Westerners (North Americans 
and Europeans) would never consider 
going overseas without an alarm clock, a 
calendar, and a watch (often complete 
with day and date indicators, hour chime, 
and second hand), not to mention an 
agenda of projected goals—from long to 
short range—all related to time periods, 
be they years, months, weeks, days or 
even hours. This is because most 
Westerners are, like Ben Franklin, 
members of “‘time-oriented societies.” 
Such societies are distinguished by the 
careful attention they pay to the clock; 
there are clocks everywhere—on banks, 
on steeples, on gas station walls, in every 
home, on every wrist. Meetings are 
structured around a time concept: they 
are held during specific time periods 
(which are by necessity carefully planned 
to accomplish the most possible in the 
time allotted), and extreme concern is 
given to “punctuality” (i.e., the meetings’ 
beginning and ending on time). The time 
element in fact often even dominates the 
meeting itself in that the meeting, 
whether completed or not, must yield to 
the time unit assigned to it. When the 


“time is up” (or when “the bell rings’), 
the event is over. 

Furthermore, as time-consciousness 
in a society increases, a time/dollar 
equivalence is likely to develop. Time 
becomes a valuable commodity. “Time is 
money.” One can spend time, invest time, 
buy time, be robbed of time. All of which 
makes the rising cost of Ben Franklin’s 
book seem less and less outrageous. Inthe 
context, it makes sense. Lot s of cents! 

The real crunch for many Westerners 
working overseas comes when they leave 
their time-oriented homelands to serve 
among people tending to be more event- 
oriented in nature. In such societies, time 
periods (particularly seconds, minutes 
and hours but often even days and weeks) 
are of less concern. People do assemble 
for meetings but generally without 
planning a detailed schedule. The quality 
of an event precedes any questions of 
duration. Who is there and what is 
happening matter more than when 
something starts and ends. Time is above 
all the arena in which events transpire and 
people-webs are spun. To assign time a 
monetary value would be regarded as 
irrelevant if not downright sacrilegious. 

Contrast the Franklin story with that 
of one of our acquaintances who having 
worked some. years in Africa was 
preparing to return home to France. 
Wanting to take gifts along back for 
friends he paid an early morning visit to 
Ahmed, the local rug dealer and was 
delighted to find exactly what he needed. 
Seven rugs for his seven friends. ‘““How 
perfect,” he thought, proud to be saving 
time by purchasing everything at one 
shot. And happy to relieve Ahmed of his 
stock, thus giving him the day off. “I’m 
sorry, but that’s not possible,” said 
Ahmed. “But why not?” protested our 
friend. “You don’t understand,” replied 
the merchant, ‘that selling you all seven 
rugs would mean not meeting six other 
persons who might otherwise stop by to 
chat. And that I just couldn’t do.” & 


James and Jeanette 
Krabill, Mission Associ- 
ates under the Men- 
nonite Board of Missions, 
live in Ivory Coast, West 
Africa, where they are 


available to the 
independent African 
churches 
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Celebrate 
Creativity! 


Old Country Store, 


Intercourse, PA, 


offers you beautiful 
handcrafted items 


made locally — 

e quilts 

e pillows 

e afghans 

e soft calico toys 

e crayon holders 

® aprons 

e guilt books & 
art cards 

e fabrics & quilting 
supplies 

e sock monkeys 

e bean bag frogs 

e patch work table- 
cloths 

e patchwork chair 
pads 

@ wooden farm 
animals 

e handmade dolls & 
doll clothes 

® wooden puzzles & 
trains 

e turtle foot stools 

e calico potholders 


Come and buy 


special gifts, or simply 
allow your creative self 


to be inspired. 


The Old Country Store 


Main Street 


Intercourse, PA 17534 


Phone 717/768-7101 
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best-selling books: in review 


The Lord God Made Them All, James 
Herriot. St. Martin’s Press, 1981. 373 pages. 
$13.95. 


How many more stories does James 
Herriot have left? Any reader who has been 
touched by the magic of his first three books, 
may be forgiven for approaching the fourth 
with alittle suspicion. After all, he had to do this 
one to complete his little poetic quatrain of 
titles, right? 


But the yarns hold up. Herriot’s ability to - 


tell stories by conveying both lively visual 
images and.their attendant emotions makes 
him readable — and a friend. Never pompous, 
he admits his goofs, his streaks of luck, and his 
worries. The Yorkshire farmers and 


townspeople fluster and amaze him as much as 
their animals do, yet he treats them with 
respect. For that he is loved as well. 

This time Herriot opens up his landscape 


®& james Herriot 


to include tales of several voyages he took, 
some by ship and another by plane, when he 
accompanied herds of sheep and cattle being 
sold to Russia and Turkey. In these stories, too, 
his gift for humorously capturing human 
foibles and the peculiar twists and turns of life 
holds strong. 

One choice chapter is a complete 
diversion from animals and veterinary 
medicine. Herriot recounts his nine-year-old 
son Jimmy’s piano recital. His description of his 
own tensions as his son muddles through “The 
Miller’s Dance” will make any parent yelp with 
laughter. 

If that chapter was Herriot’s trial run on 
new subject matter, he scored well. Let him 
apply his romantic and earthy touch to the ways 
of kids and their elders and he’s likely to stay on 
the Bestseller lists for another decade. 


Wil?s Boy: A Memoir, Wright Morris. 
Harper and Row, 1981. 200 pages. $11.95. 


There’s a certain therapy in seeing an 
accomplished writer come to terms with his 
own unglamorous past. Although Wright 
Morris lost his mother shortly after he was born 
and from the beginning seemed to show more 
stability than his father, he became a tender 
and sturdy spirit. The intrigue of his very 
personal story is the why behind that fact. 

There is also something peculiarly 
American about this story. Perhaps part of the 
continuing mystique of the frontier is that 
those early settlers prevailed despite being 
orphaned, physically and spiritually, from their 
beginnings. And many Americans are still 


fascinated by a survivor, especially one who’s 
soul is durable. 

Part of Morris’ charm is the absence of self- 
pity in his tone. In fact, an almost matter-of-fact 
quality overrides his story, allowing the reader 
to wonder at the endurance of this boy- 
becoming-a-man. 

Furthermore, his own adolescence 
overlaps with the Depression and the still 
pioneering mood of the mid-West and West. 
So the book is special, too, for the way it 
incidentally chronicles ordinary America, also 
trying to recover from a downturn. 

The real poignancy in Will’s Boy is Morris’ 
portrayal of Will, his own failed father. 


Although nauseated by his dad’s behavior, 
Morris never attempts to deny his connection 
to the big-talking, hollow man. That act of 
faithfulness, along with the gift of Morris’ 
imagination and sense of wonder, makes this 
book a small treasure. 


Wright Morris 


“The end of all things.” 
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Start looking now for your vision of “THE END OF ALL 
THINGS! We invite imagination. We welcome 
humor. We wouldn't object to profundity. 

Winners will be featured in the August, September, 
October, 1982 Festival Quarterly 

Entries must be black and white, include the name, 
address, and phone number of photographer, type 
of film and camera used, photo title, and a seif- 
addressed envelope with adequate postage for 
return. Cash prizes will be awarded to winners. 
Submissions must be made by May 4, 1982 to 
Festival Quarterly Photo Contest, 2497 Lincoin 
Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


quarterly film ratings 


Absence of Malice — A hard look at the role of 
the press in American society. When a 
Mafia leader is killed, a frustrated 
investigator leaks a file to a newspaper 
reporter about the son of a mobster as a 
means of smoking out a lead. But it 
backfires. Paul Newman and Sally Field 
are tops as the written about and the 
writer, but Wilford Brimley as the federal 
official steals the show. (8) 

Blood Wedding — An arty but boring dance- 
drama about the contest of two boys over 
a beautiful girl. The title says it. (3) 

The Boat is Full — A slow-paced look at the 
plight of Jews trying to escape into 
Switzerland from Germany during World 
War Two. Parts are deeply moving. In 
German by Swiss filmmaker Imhoff. (4) 

Chariots of Fire — An unusual picture in many 
ways: brilliant acting and photography; 
ingenious use of sound and music; and 
theme-wise, this is that rare professional 
film which permits characters to take 
stands for their religious convictions 
without cutting them down. Highly 
recommended. A Protestant and a Jew 
each compete for the Olympics in 1924. Its 
flaw is its at times slow pace, along with its 
emphasis on winning. But it celebrates 
triumph of the human spirit as few films 
have. (9) 

Dead and Buried — Exactly. This limp horror 
tale should be dead and_ buried. 
Unbelievable plot about living dead. (1) 

Mommie Dearest — It'll make you angry with 
its one-sided diatribe of a child against its 
parent. Faye Dunaway portrays Joan 
Crawford as depicted by daughter 


Christine Crawford. Mommie does 
everything wrong; daughter is innocent 
martyr. It is a vicious yet effective 
statement — but do such parents really 
exist? (2) 

Montenegro — A sad, sadistic, dreamy, 
pseudo-political rip-off. An American- 
born wife leaves her very rich Swedish 
husband and experiments with two 
Yugoslavian derelicts in the slums of 
Stockholm. Gets worse. (1) 

On Golden Pond — A wonderful, masterful 
story about growing old and facing death. 
Katharine Hepburn, Henry Fonda, and 
Jane Fonda perform at their peak. A 79- 
year-old professor and his late-sixtyish 
wife enjoy another summer in_ their 
cottage. Daughter visits, bringing her 
boyfriend and his son. Tender, tough and 
funny. Would get a9 if it weren’t wrapped 
up so neatly in the end. (7) 

Only When I Laugh — Marsha Mason (wife of 
Neil Simon in real life) plays the wife- 
actress-mother-ex-wife in Simon’s latest 
movie. It’s pretty good stuff about an 
alcoholic actress who tries to start over by 
performing her former self as a stage role. 
(7) 

Reds — An epic feast of a film, starring Warren 
Beatty (wearing many hats) as young 
American radical John Reed in a triangle 
between his wife, his ideas, and himself. 
Set against the sweeping backdrop of the 
Russian revolution, it isan engaging “big” 
film, inspite of being an hour too long. 
Diane Keaton is marvellous as Louise 
Bryant, his comrade and lover. The 
politics are a bit heady and overdone, but 


that doesn’t ruin the film. A true delight. 
(8) 

Rich and Famous — Like the title, the story and 
images shine bright with glitter and 
dazzle, but their shallowness leaves an 
aftertaste. Candice Bergen portrays the 
woman who turns to writing out of 
jealousy of her best friend (Jacqueline 
Bisset) and becomes a big, vulgar success. 
(4) 

Southern Comfort — A graphic, gorgeous, 
riveting thriller about violence in the 
swamps of Louisiana. Beautifully filmed in 
a setting of beguiling innocence, this film 
is devastating in its insights into the world 
of warfare. (8) 

Time Bandits — A journey through history with 
dwarfs who are the helpers of the 
Supreme Being. Some very imaginative 
scenes in this fantasy end up going 
nowhere because the film lacks 
coherence. (4) 

True Confessions — An excellent look at 
power and piety and church politics. 
While not profound, it is deeply 
disturbing. Robert De Niro plays the 
Monsignor, and Robert Duvall portrays 
his brother the police detective. A 
powerful tale of the cop saving the priest. 
(7) 

The Woman Next Door — Truffaut’s latest film 
lacks the profoundness and passion of his 
best, but it’s a pleasant treat. Aman anda 
woman who used to love each other meet 
several years later after they’re both 
married. They discover they’re neighbors. 
Gerard Depardieu stars with Fanny 
Ardant. (5) 


Annual Writers Conference 


iebe 


\ “@ 
Marjorie Waybill 


John Drescher 


John Drescher 
“How An Article Became a Book — 
The Saga of If | Were Starting My 
Family Again” (lecture) 
“How to Write the Short Inspirational 
Article” (workshop) 
Marjorie Waybill 
“An Editors Wish for the Children” 
(lecture) 
“How to Write for Children—Periodicals 
and Books” (workshop) 
Rudy Wiebe 
“How to Capture Adventure” (lecture) 
“Three Classic Short Stories” (workshop) 


Friday, January 22, 1982 (7:30p.m.) through Saturday, January 23, 1982 (9 p.m.) 


For registration materials, just write to Annual Writers Conference, The 
People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 (Phone 717/768- 
7171). Registration limited to eighty persons to insure personal 


access to instructors. 


The 


People’s 
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Be with You 
by Cornelia Lehn 


There ARE peace heroes. Peace Be With You 
contains stories of many peace heroes whose 
courage, convictions, and peace tactics surpass 
that of the combatant soldier. 


Many of these stories have never been published. 
They come out of a biblical and Mennonite 
heritage. Carefully researched from historical 
materials and from oral tradition, the stories are 
living and colorful testimony that many people 
throughout the centuries believed and lived the 
Christian way of peace, even when confronted by 
the most violent of circumstances. 


hardback, 126 pages $9.95 
ISBN 0-87303-061-3 


NOW! 
Highly readable... 
up-to-date. 


SMITH’S 
STORY OF THE \— >. 
MENNONITES ~*\ikaue 
Fifth Edition of 
C. Henry 
Smith’s 
original, revised 
and enlarged by , 
Cornelius Krahn eee" OO 
— 600+ pages (ISBN 0-87303- 069-9) 


we 


Important book for church and 
family libraries. Enlarged 
chapters and bibliography show 
great changes in outreach 
programs in missions, relief 
work, peace and nonresistance, 
education, and research. $17.95 


Order from 


Faith and 
Life Press 


Box 347 Newton, KS 67114 


wy 


Please add $1 per book for mail order. 
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reclassified 


“Shouldn't | 
Know You?” 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


Two great loves of Mennonites are finding out how we 
belong or relate to one another, but also letting others know 
how we differ. Our growing historical libraries are evidence of 
the former and our over-abundant periodicals evidence of the 
latter. But both traits come out in other ways as well. 


Two ministers of different Mennonite groups were good 
friends, but one day got into a heated theological argument. 
Finally, the one said, “That’s all right. We'll just agree to disagree. 
The thing that counts is that we’re both doing the Lord’s work, 
you in your way and | in His.” 


Once again a young man of a conservative Mennonite 
group had left his congregation and been ordained a minister in 
a more liberal group. ‘Leaving your church can’t be so bad after 
all,”’ said a layman to the bishop of the conservative group, “for, 
quite a number are doing it.” “Perhaps not,” the older man 
replied, “but it sure says something for us when we keep 
producing the leaders for other churches.” — Miriam Auker, 
Jonestown, PA 


When one of the General Conference Mennonite 
congregations in Manitoba was planning a new building, a 
delegation visited various facilities, including a modern, metal- 
clad, flat-roofed Mennonite Brethren church. “Do you have any 
trouble with the flat roof leaking?” asked one of the visitors. 
Without hesitation, the pastor replied, “We don’t sprinkle in our 
congregation; we immerse.” 


An Old Order Mennonite man driving a buggy and a young 
Mennonite man in a sportscar decided to have a race. The Old 
Order man was tailing far behind, when suddenly, he dashed 
past the car at quite a clip. Then he fell behind again, but soon 
came dashing past again. This happened repeatedly, and 
eventually he won the race. The young Mennonite in his big 
sportscar couldn’t figure out what had happened until the other 
man explained, “You got my suspenders caught in your door 
when we started the race.” 


“When does this service begin?” asked the Mennonite 
newcomer at the Quaker meeting after ten minutes of stark 
silence had passed. He longed for the well-detailed bulletin he 
usually received in his home congregation. His neighbor leaned 
over to whisper, “‘Service begins when the meeting is over.” — 
Henry L. Derstine, Harleysville, PA 


Q. — What’s the name of a small Mennonite insect? 
A. — Wiebe (wee bee). fq 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer of many books and 
columns, and an English teacher at Tabor College. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories 
and anecdotes that you’ve experienced or heard. We 
are not interested in stock jokes — we want human 
interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. 
Keep your submission to no more than 100 words and 
send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to anecdotes 
she selects. 


comment 


If You Ban a Book 


. by Joseph H. Cooper 


Each quarter Festival Quarterly 
features speeches or essays from the 
larger world which because of their 
subject, unusual sensitivity, or wisdom are 
of interest to our readers. 


Are you distressed by the kinds of 
books and periodicals in your public 
schools and libraries? Ever tempted to do 
something about it? Consider this. 

The Chelsea, Mass., School 
Committee was taken to court for 
removing from its high school library an 
anthology with a poem that the chairman 
characterized as “low down, dirty rotten 
filth, garbage, fit only for the sewer.” He 
did not submit the poem to the women 
members because of the “crude” and 
“offensive” language, and the committee 
apparently read nothing else in the 
anthology before banning it. In 1978, the 
United States District Court for 
Massachusetts found that members had 
been motivated by personal feelings 
about the poem’s theme and its language, 
and thus had applied constitutionally 
impermissible criteria. The board was told 
to restore the full anthology to the 
shelves. 

ingeNasnua, N.H., the Board’ of 
Education ordered the removal of all 
issues of Ms. magazine from the high 


es 
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During litigation, board 
members’ knowledge, 
judgment, temperament, and 
motivations are questioned 
and appraised. 


school library principally because a 
member found some advertisements (for 
sexual aids and devices, for printed matter 
dealing with certain kinds of sexual 
conduct or liaisons) offensive. The female 
board members were “sheltered” from 
the material by their male counterparts, 
who also found some of the magazine’s 
contents politically objectionable— 
advertisements for what one member 
described as a ‘‘pro-Communist 
newspaper” and promotions for “records 
made by known Communist folk singers.” 

In 1979, the District Court for New 
Hampshire enjoined the board from 


continuing the withdrawal of Ms. and 
ordered the board to replace the 
removed issues and to again subscribe to 
the magazine. 

In the fall of 1980 and again last 
spring, the Court of Appeals here ruled 
that the Board of Education of the Island 
Trees Union Free School District on Long 
Island would have to explain and justify its 
condemning as ‘‘educationally 
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Consider the possibility 
that this same authority might 
be used to ban books whose 
themes you favor, or 
periodicals with editorial 
positions you endorse. 
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unsuitable” books by Alice Childress, 
Eldridge Cleaver, Langston Hughes, 
Oliver LaFarge, Bernard Malamud, 
Desmond Morris, Piri Thomas, Kurt 
Vonnegut, and Richard Wright. Board 
members had begun their “investi- 
gations” in the fall of 1975, and in the 
spring of 1976 they began removing books 
found to be “‘irrelevant, vulgar, immoral, 
and in bad taste.” The board has been in 
court since January 1977 trying to defend 
its actions. Even if the Supreme Court 
agrees to hear the board’s appeal, the 
challenges and accusations that it has had 
to answer should give pause to those who 
would consider removing a book or 
periodical from a school library. The 
tribulations and trials could prove to be 
embarrassing, tiresome, and costly. 

During litigation, board members’ 
knowledge, judgment, temperament, 
and motivations are questioned and 
appraised. Members have to testify about 
what exactly gives offense and why they 
believe that the text as a whole is 
bannable. Actions and procedures are 
challenged. Members have to tell how the 
text came to their attention and have to 
describe their deliberations. Inconsistent 
or otherwise embarrassing past decisions, 
procedures, and pronouncements are 
cited to haunt and discredit. 

There are lessons here for would-be 
book-banners: 


1. Read the work you propose to 
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ban — nota synopsis of it nor ex- 
cerpts from it, but the whole 
work, and professional reviews 
concerning it. 


. Discuss the work with librarians 


and teachers after giving them, 
or obtaining for them, bona fide 
assurances that they will not suf- 
fer reprisals or reproaches if 
their views differ from yours. 


. Consult your state’s laws to de- 


termine whether your local 
board has the authority to re- 
move books and_ periodicals 
from school libraries. 


. Consider the possibility that this 


same authority might be used to 
ban books whose themes you 
favor, or periodicals with 
editorial positions you endorse. 


. Prepare yourself for the 


possibility that by singling out a 
book or periodical for dis- 
approval, you may well increase 
demand for it at bookshops, 
newsstands, and public libraries. 


And ask yourselves these questions: 
1. What would you do if a teacher 


discussed the banished book or 
periodical in class? If reviews and 
excerpts were published in the 
student newspaper? 


. Are you being motivated by 


personal preferences, beliefs, 
abhorrences? Have your politi- 
cal and religious dispositions in- 
fluenced your assessment of the 
material? How about your 
particular notions of morality, 
decency, and taste? 


. Can you cite legitimate and sub- 


stantial government interests 
that would be served by the 
proposed ban? Would you be 
willing to undertake, or pay for, 
an evaluation of every book and 
periodical in your school 
system’s libraries in order to 
subject them to the same cri- 
teria? 


. Would you feel comfortable 


having to elaborate on why you 
find the material objectionable? 
Having to explain your motives? 
What are you prepared to do, go 
through, and spend to explain 
and defend your actions? 


. Doyou like publicity? Notoriety? 
. Do you like lawyers? Court- 


rooms? 


Joseph H. Cooper, editorial counsel at The 
New Yorker, is visiting lecturer in law and 
journalism at Yale University. 
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This baby writes for FQ! 


Even then he had 
ideas for FO. In fact, 
he’s been one of our 
columnists for 5 years. 
Can you guess who he 
is? 


Look for the revelation of his identity in the next issue of Festival Quarterly, 
plus more pictures of columnists in their earlier years. 
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